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YOU KNOW IT DOGS NOT PAY YOU 


For your time and labor, to try to run without rolls, and there is no use “kicking against the pricks.” The sooner you investigate and invest the sooner will your flour suit the trade and the business become profitable. 
‘For a very small sum we can furnish youa FERS T BREAK AND DOUBLE SCALPER to ee the black crease dirt and fuzz from the wheat, the first thing, thus keeping it out of your buhrs, 
bolts and purifiers entirely. Thena PAIR OF SMOOTH ROLLS for your coarse middlings; a PAIR OF BRAN ROLLS, which will quickly pay for t 1emselves mn nt middlings from 
feed, anda CENTRIFUGAL BOLTING REEL to dress up the returns. These machines are all pad best of their kind, and their introduction will greatly enhance the value of your flour by vastly 
improving it in color and strength. Then if yu DU ANY BUSINESS AT ALL, it will take but a short time to work to breaks and smooth ‘rolls for Full Roller Mill. 


Machines are Low in Price, Excellent in Quality, and Results are Guaranteed. 


DOWT YOU BELIBVE IT? 


That our MINNEAPOLIS CENTRIFUGAL REEL will reduce your percentage of Low Grade 3 to 5 per cent. 
WELL IT WILL, and WE CAN PROVE IT. If you care for that saving write us for particulars. 


A wi EW sc by Ee Our Reels are all guaranteed. You att t — to pay for them unless after full trial they redeem AT ABOVE PAR every promise we make, one of which is that 
M E * THEY ARE HE VERY BEST CENTRIFUGAL REELS IN THE COUNTRY TO-DAY. 


WILLFORD & NORTHWAY’S 


COMBINED 


Roller Mill and Centrifugal Reel 


PERFECTED! PROVED!! PATENTED!!! 
A WELL BUILT, HANDY, INEXPENSIVE MACHINE. 


As a Tailings Roll—What can be neater or handier than to send the coarse middlings to the 
smooth rolls to be crushed. The product drops to the Centrifugal to be dressed for flour and 
tailings of Centrifugal to shorts. (A buhr miller with above machine may grind higher, thus 
making a larger percentage of middlings.) 


As a Bran Roll and Bran Duster—You will save from your offal a lot of good, sharp mid- 
a. — after being purified and reduced will make a good addition to your straight or 
akers’ flour 


For Reducing Sharp Returns and Dressing them Properly. 
For Reducing Fine Middlings to Flour and Dressing them Fancy. 
For Sizing and Dusting Middlings. 


The Rolls are the finest made. Adjustments perfect, and the 















































he 
y material is handled so quickly (without conveying or elevating 
2 to wear it out), that nothing can equal it for sharpness and 
4 clearness. 





Send for Blue Circular, Giving Full Particulars. 











4 THE PINK AND PICK OF THE OLDEST AND BEST BOLTING SILK MADE ARE OUR 


Remember a double extra heavy 
silk, that is good, bolts fully as fine 
if not finer, than the standard num- 
ber above it. The extra thickness 
of threads causes it. Compare our 
price lists carefully with other liste 
and note the difference, it being 
fully 10 per cent in many numbers. 


For Machines, Silks, Belting, Cups, -~- bes onge Pa the line of WILLFORD & NORTHWAY, Minneapolis, Minn, 


VERGESSEN SIE UNS NICHT, 


Millers who want only the best silk 
made, of correct count, well twisted, 
even in size, and of great strength, 
try ours. Our regular trade de- 
mands the best bolting silk in the 
world, and we have it. 
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ills Universal Flour Dresser. 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 
CLEAR, CLEAN BOLTING OR REBOLTING OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 
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yA FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED. \\ 
SLOW SPEED 
NY OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, AND HAS IMMENSE CAPACITY. VA 











FOR PRICE LISTS, SIZES AND DIMENSIONS SEND TO THE 


CUMMER ENGINE CO, CLEYELAND, OHIO 


aa Send also for 150 page Catalogue describing their Engine. 
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JNO. MARTIN, President. H. E, FLETCHER, Vice President. H. W. HOLMES, Treasurer. 
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‘The Bast Grades of Roller Granulated Flour § 


. 
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From Selected Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat. 
NORTHWESTERN AND ZENITH MILLS, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


More Evidence that Case Machines Still Lead. 


Read the following letter from one of our customers: 


CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio. Carroliton, O., Dec. 2, 1884. 

Gentlemen: After making up our minds to change to the roller system, we were visited by 
agents from other roller firms, who in every instance condemned your system, which led us to 
believe that they were jealous of you, and now we are jully convinced of the fact. Our mill is now 
running on the Case system, and from the first start we have had no trouble, not having to change 
a spout or any cloth. Our flour is excellent, and we will put it against any in the state. Our 
yield is splendid, not using over 4 35-60 bus to the bbl, and while the mill was built for 60 bbls in 
24 hours, we are making SOjbbls without any trouble. Your Rollx, Purifiers, Centrifugal Reels 
and Scalpers are first-class, while your automatic feed is a daisy. We wish you a prosperous 
future, and extend [an invitation to all millers to call and see us. 


iY 





en ee 





Yours truly, M. & K. HARDESTY. 
3@> We can do as well for any one as we have for the above firm. 
It you contemplate making any changes, or are in need of anything THE CASE MANUFACTURING C0 C 
in the millfarnishing line, it will pay you to confer with us before un ls 
placing your order elsewhere. Address ag 0 , 7 
Established 1868. Incorporated 1879. RR rIAN OC Ww oRKs. 


GRAIN x SEPARATORS, | EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Prop’s Milwaukee, Wis. 


S M U TTE R Sole Manufacturers of the 
CASES, REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


This engine is especially designed for manufac 
turing purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of the 
best material and workmanship. Its even s 
makes it especially desirable for flouring mills. . 


Over 260 of these Engines are now in Use 


and reterences can be given. These engines have de- 
veloped in expert trial and everv day work 


Me The Highest Economy Known in Steam Engineering 


THE ROBERT AITCHISON —_———_—s They will save in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent over 
—— any ordinary engine. bs 
Perforated Metal Co., We also manufacture Reynold’s Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can 


be used with our make of engine and effect a saving of about 25 per cent, Also Reynold’s Patent Feed 
76 East Van Buren St., Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue and prices t6 


CHICAGO, ILL. EDW. P. ALLIS & CQ., Milwaukee, Wis, 


a 


And all purposes to which it is 
applied in ‘mills, elevators 


and warehouses. 





’ FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES, 
ADDRESS 
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This is a NHW PICTURE of the 


MORGAN SCOURER 





MANF'D BY 


KIRK & FENDER 
“MINNEAPOLIS MINN 
WORGA 9 


ComMBINED Wuear 
SCOURER & POLISHER 


AS 
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IT IS GIVING 
BETTER 
SATISFACTION 
THAN ANY 
OTHER 
WHEAT CLEANER 
IN THE 
MARKET, 
WHICH CLAIM 
WE CAN FULLY 
SUBSTANTIATE. 
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IT HAS 


DISPLACED IN 


THE 
PAST YEAR 


MORE 
WHEAT CLEANERS 
THAN ALL 
OTHER SMUT, 
BRUSH 
OR SCOURING 
MACHINES MADE. 
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It nerow what itis te have one returned, | Send for Girculars'to KIRK & FENDER, Minneapolis, Minn. 





RickerSon mmenoven Roller Mills 


THE ORICINAL 
SIX-INCH ROLLER MILL. 





Requires LESS POWER, 
Has GREATER CAPACITY, 
BETTER GRANULATION, 
Produces MORE MIDDLINGS 
And BETTER RESULTS 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL. 





We build the only Roller Mill with patent Exhaust 
Attachment for taking away all generated heat. 
Positive motion on each roll. 

We will furnish details on application 

Send tor circulars and prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


0.E. BROWN MFG. CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


Water Wheel, 


FINE NEW PAMPHLET FOR 1883. 


The “Old Reliable” with improvements, making it the Most Perfect 
Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, 
under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our new 
Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0O., Springfield, Ohio. 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City. 
FOSS & PATTERSON, Gen’: Acents, MINNEAPOLIS. 








THE LATEST! THE BEST! THE LEADER! 
IN FLOUR ROLLER MILL LUBRICATION. 
The Celebrated New Grease, 


DUX LUBRICANT 


<r Dux for Flour Roller Millis 


Is a grease « posed of the best beef tallow, refined oils, an anti-septic and an anti-calorific. We 
claim that itis the most scientific grease compound for lubrication ever invented, and for durability, cleanliness, 
cool ni engay, Kee economy it has no equal. It lubricates evenly and sufficiently, and does not gum or oxidize on 
journals. ux will save you from 20 to 50 (in some Cases 70) per cent on lubrication. It is put up in 5 pound 
— boxes, - pound pails, 200 pound half barrels, and 400 pound barrels. All quantities less than a half bar- 
rel are sold at 25c. per pound: half barrel and barrel lots, 10 per cent off. Sample packages will be sen to 
parties wishing to give it a trial, and if not satisfactory, no charge will be made. 


LEIB LUBRICATING CO., 
196 & 198 CHICAGO STREET, BUFFAJ.O, N.Y. 


E. D. MAYO, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Flour Mill Machinery & Supplies 


Rolls, Belting, Bolting Cloth, Wheat Cleaning Machinery, Centrifugal Reels, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Elevator Buckets and Bolts, 
Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 


Agent for Lima Scalpers and Bolting Chests. Wetines Low. Orders filled promptly. 
Call and see me. 


REIFF-HUBER 


Gold dledal Bolting Clicth! 


It will pay you to try it. You will buy again if you do. 
Sure to suit you. Write or call on 


E. D. MAYO, 226 Washington Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, 


See advertisement of Farmer Roller Mill Co. on page 609. 
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BY C. M. PALMER, 
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Subscribers failing to receive the paper regularly 
will confer a favor by promptly notifying the 
publisher. 
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BY THE time this, the last regular is- 
sue of 1884, reaches our readers, they 
will be in possession of the holiday 
number of the NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER, or in two or three days after, at the 
latest, the binding and mailing of a 
volume of more than a hundred pages 
being a much greater task than the 
same. work on our regular issue. Though 
naturally rather proud of our own work, 
we think our subscribers will agree with 
us in pronouncing this the finest as well 
as the largest issue of a trade journal 
ever gotten out. - Though the labor and 
expenditure required to produce sucha 
volume is enormous, we are confident 
that the approval with which it will be 
received will amply compensate us for 
both, and requesting its acceptance by 
all to whom it is sent as an earnest of 
our intention to continue to publish the 
best milling newspaper in the world, we 
wish them with all heartiness a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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THE fight against food adulteration, 
never very vigorously prosecuted, should 
be taken up in earnest. The practice 
of deceiving the public by spurious and 
cheap wares, cunningly, disguised grows 
daily, and flourishes without visible fear 
of penalty. It is an evil from whose ef- 
fects no one enjoys immunity. High 
prices paid in the hope of securing gen- 
uine goods furnish no reliable assurance 
of success. Legislation appropriates 
vast sums of money for public works. 
If legislation and equivalent expendi- 
ture could give the people pure food, 
they might with much saving to them- 
selves, and inestimable profit to the 
country’s future, undertake the same 
public enterprises without government 
aid. Or they might leave them wholly 
undone. and yet be gainers by the 
change. Pure food is preferable to any 
amount of Mississippi river improve- 
ment. Healthy stomachs are of more 
immediate and vital interest than the 
preservation of the national park. If 
the United States is financially compe- 
tent to secure to her citizens wholesome 
nutriment and public improvement also, 
everyone will be glad to know it. But 
unadulterated food should rank first and 
foremost, as vastly more worthy of time, 
thought and money than any topic now 
demanding consideration. Next to lib- 
erty itself the people should demand 
wholesome food. Of the two it may be 
the latter is the more considerable. Lib- 
erty is in some sense a name—a thing 
of the mind; not always representing 
equal privileges nor confessing equal 
benefits. Pure food is a very substan- 
tial reality whose. benefits are perfectly 
evident and wholly undeniable. 
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THE year 1884 will have closed be- 
fore this issue reaches many of our 
readers. Itis a time for posting up the 
books and for planning the work of 
another year. The number of those 


who work without proper light is large, 
and to such it is not out of place to say 
that they should reform their methods. 
No man is just to himself who does not 








know what his millis doing, down to 
the smallest detail. It is not enough to 
know that there is profit in the 
business. All should know the size of 
that profit, with the view of reducing it 
if a larger business can be secured 
thereby, or with a view of increasing it 
if it be not sufficient to pay a good per- 
centage on the capital employed. It 
being a recognized fact that the era of 
enormous profits has gone by, it follows 
that there must be more book-keeping 
and balancing to be done by millers. 
After they have stopped all wastage 
and leakage in the mill, they must know 
that their estimates and calculations 
approximate correctness, or if they do 
not do so, take measuresto make them. 
Elaborate systems of bookkeeping are 
not necessary, unless desired. It is a 
simple matter to record the work of a 
mill and keep its accounts. For large 
mills a complicated system is required, 
but for others there is no need of this. 
Every mill, however, should have its 
books, and they should be well kept. 
eae 

GLASGOW market quotations show that 
American hard spring wheat commands 
the highest price there. Indian wheats 
are not quoted, the varieties being Cali- 
fornian and Oregon, American red win- 
ter and spring, Canadian and Russian. 
Three grades of hard spring are dealt 
in. The No. 1 is the same as the third 
grade of Minneapolis inspection. The 
genuine No.1 hard would, of course, go 
away above the Glasgow sample in 
price, but thus far all attempts to ship 
it there at a decent profit have failed. 
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MILLERS in the interior of Kansas, 
who have had trouble in disposing of 
their flour with fair profits at home, or 
by shipping over railways, have, we are 
told, hit upon a novel scheme for secu- 
ring freight rates low enough to make 
their business pay better. They have 
made the experiment of floating flour 
down the Arkansas river on flat boats, 
and finding ready sale at good figures, 
are arranging for a fleet of boats, in 
order to work up the trade fully. Their 
pluck, ingenuity and success furnish 
fresh illustration of the fact that Amer- 
ican millers, as a ciass, are able to take 
care of themselves. 
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IT Is probably needful, from a Ger- 
man standpoint, to warn such of the 
population as might be likely to emi- 
grate, regarding the formidable trials 
and hardships which await them in the 
new land. If it were true that such dif- 
ficulties lay in the path of new comers, 
(which it is not) Germany need cherish 
no fear for her people, for it is not they 
who suffer. They are so used by their 
old country training to living hard and 
cheap ; they are so robust and sturdy of 
body, and so little influenced by the 
dictates of mere pride, that in regions 
where privation and suffering actually 
exist, the German farmer is the last to 
feelthem. Give him black bread and 
sour milk and he can live very well. 
His clothing and that of his family is for 
use only—strong, warm and cheap. 
What to an American would be direst 
poverty is very tolerable comfort to the 
German, accustomed to more modest 
wants, and trained to far greater thrift. 
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HAVING seen every other journal aim 
a cuff at New York city for her neglect 
of the great Bartholdi statue of Liberty, 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER feels like 
takinga smallhandin. It is no affair 
of ours and we know it. But we can 
say with equal emphasis and truth, that 
if Minneapolis, or even her lesser rela- 
tive down the river, had received so 
grand a gift from a friendly power, she 
would have raised funds for the pedes- 
tal extremely quick. Nor would she 
have spent one hundredth part of the 
time, breath and ink in providing the 
pedestal complete, which New York 
has spent with no visible results. Either 
the metropolis is getting old and slow, 
or else her manners are unusually bad. 
The country at large is pretty generally 
of the opinion that. the latter reason is 





the trie one. New York really seems 
to have considerable cause to be 
ashamed of herself. She should take a 
fresh hold and try to get up a little life 
and common courtesy, 
Me OO 

FOREIGN exchanges enlarge upon the 
distresses of American farmers in just 
such a manner as they may be expected 
to do, as long as reputable Ameri- 
can journals devote their pages 
to the expression of pessimistic 
views based upon entirely exceptional 
cases. O¢ester.-Ungar. Mueller Zeitung 
has read that Nebraska farmers only 
receive 23 cents clear for their wheat, a 
price aggregating only $3.45 per acre, 
while the actual cost of growing is $7. 
Thus, our German contemporary re- 
marks, American farmers get at pres- 
ent no better profit from their work 
than their English or German competi- 
tors, not to mention the number of pri- 
vations they must endure as compared 
with Europeans.. Our German friends 
should be enlightened in this matter. 
The American farmer is afreeman, and 
the most independent citizen, take it all 
in all, that America possesses. Gener- 
ally the farm which he operates is his 
own, and, owing to the liberality of the 
government, is acquired with little diffi- 
culty. Some privations he must 
endure as inseparable from __ the 
settlement of -new territory, but 
they are the privations of hope- 
ful freedom, unoppressed by leases 
and pledges and unhampered by heavy 
taxation. There is no limit to the suc- 
cess an American farmer may attain, 
save the universal limitation of mental 
capacity. If his ambition is large, so 
is his opportunity. In whatever his 
ability enables him to accomplish right- 
fully, no man can gainsay him. That 
which he earns by his labor, is his own. 
He is a free man ona free soil. If na- 
ture made him great, the country gives 
him room to be as much of a man as he 
is able. If nature made him small, he 
is at least free from tyranny, and in a 
humble way, his own master. It is hard 
to see in what respect his privations ex- 
ceed those of the closely watched and 
doubly fettered subjects of potentates 
whose supremacy comes by divine right 
rather than by genuine ability or fitness. 
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WE HAVE but lately protested against 
the publication of articles dealing with 
palpable narrowness. and unfairness of 
the prices of wheat in America. It 
need not be denied that wheat is low— 
too low to place its cultivation upon a 
profitable basis, during the present year. 
Yet we submit to the public the ques- 
tion whether good is likely to result 
from making exceptionally bad condi- 
tions so prominent, as to lead foreign 
readers and those unfamiliar with the 
facts, to regard the exception as the 
rule. It can not be questioned that the 
exaggeration of the general press has 
had much to do with the present de- 
pression of the markets. This from 
thoughtless and sensational sheets, 
though bad enough, might be expected. 
But solid and substantial publications, 
having the interests of the country in 
mind, and the presentation of facts, as 
an object, should think many times be- 
fore giving space to articles which in- 
evitably lead to conclusions utterly false, 
yet prejudicial in the highest degree to 
the country’s welfare. 
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THE wise man comes out of the south 
to sing the praises of oatmeal. The 
wise man is an advocate of health and 
hygiene and believes in the survival of 
the fittest. Ina word, he isa crank. 
He says: “I amtired of seeing poor, 
pale, nervous, half developed Ameri- 
cans. The nation is miserable poverty- 
stricken in the way of sound flesh and 
bodily perfection. But it is better than 
it was. Invalids are going out of fash- 
ion, and people show more judgment 
about bringing up their children than 
parents of a generation ago dreamed 
of doing. Why, I used to see delicate 
little headachy, bilious children sent 
off to school by fond mothers, with pie, 





rich fruit cake, cheese, etc., for lunch, 
as a regular thing. Asa matter of fact 
many of those children never saw a 
thoroughly well day. They were sick 
by nature and by training. I fancy not 
so much of that homicidal sort of food 
is given to children nowadays. I think 
people are beginning to have some 
sense. Not much, you know, but a lit- 
tle. Families of my acquaintance give 
their children oatmeal and similar nu- 
tritious and easily digested grain foods, 
and not quite so much pie. _ I think 
we shall see the effect of the change as 
these children grow up. In all reason 
they ought to have better digestions 
than we have had and be correspond- 
ingly superior to us in other ways. I 
tell you, my friends, a good digestion 
is the greatest blessing the world can af- 
ford. You can’t create a truly and sub- 
stantially great people unless you can 
furnish it with healthy digestive organs. 
What are we going to do about it? 
Why, feed the children oatmeal. Per- 
haps in time we shall have grace enough 
to dress them sensibly and look after 
their manners and morals. But oatmeal 
is good enough to start on, and here’s to 
its everlasting success.” 

ALAS for the degeneracy of the times 
and the force of bad example. ‘The 
English small boy seems to be growing 
into the noisy and troublesome ways of 
his American brother. Emulous of the 
privileges enjoyed by the. latter and 
doubtless incited thereto by the glowing 
accounts of the havoc wrought in a fe- 
male boarding school, kept by a well- 
preserved maiden aunt, portrayed in an 
American dime novel, some juvenile 
Nelson or Wellington a few evenings 
since exploded what our boys know as 
a cannon cracker, under, over, upon or 
near London bridge, a massive granite 
structure calculated to defy the assaults 
of time or the siege guns of an invading 
army. The audacious and un-British 
youngster must have been amply satis- 
fied with the result of his pyrotechnic 
experiment, for such another pother 
has not been kicked up since gun- 
powder was invented. A burglar in 
a boarding school was nothing to 
it. Visions of Fenians, dynamite, 
O’Donovan Rossa and anarchy, dis- 
turbed every British mind and routed 
every particle of boasted British com- 
mon sense—if we are to believe the 
newspapers. But we don’t. A nation 
of brave men certainly never acted so 
foolishly at sound of a noise so trifling 
that the place of its origin could not be 
located within several hundred feet, and 
the only result of which was to frighten 
acab horse and break a few panes of 
glass. We do not believe that the news- 
papers represent the public sentiment, 
and when that amiable female grand- 
parent.of all'true Britons, the Zimes, 
frenziedly calls upon the American gov- 
ernment to take action to put a stop to 
such “dastardly outrages,” we believe it 
is talking unmitigated nonsense, the 
only excuse for which is its dotage. It 
is a fine thing for the police, of course. 
They can gasp “America,” and faint in 
becoming attitudes whenever a fire 
cracker is exploded, but it is not treat- 
ing a great, honorable and friendly na- 
tion decently, and we are tired of it. 
Hence we say, send the bill for those 
broken panes to the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, and say no more about it. We 
are not guilty of making the noise, and 
neither is President-elect Cleveland, 
but we are both admirers of common 
sense and haters of idle gabble, and 
hence we must have peace—even if we 
have to pay for it. 
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THE Roller Mill is always enterpris- 
ing—sometimes to the verge of fresh- 
ness. Its elaborate and engaging view 
of the new Eldred mill at Jackson, 
Mich., is beautiful, but the mill is not 
completed yet, and as there are various 
styles of beauty, we venture the timid 
assertion that before the mill is ready 
to move the style will be considerably 
changed. There are things in philsso- 
phy which the Horatio of the Roller Mill 
has never dreamed of. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


HAPPENINGS IN AND ABOUT THE 
WORLD'S MILLING CENTRE. 








Most severe weather has predomin- 
inated the past ten days, and the water 
in the river has gradually sunk lower, 
until there was on Wednesday not more 
than enough to drive about half of the 
milling capacity of the city. The 
power became quite poor last week as 
Saturday approached, and its effect is 
seen in the decreased flour output, 
though on account of extra time got in 
by some of the mills, this was not as 
marked as might have been expected. 
The operation of the two Pillsbury mills 
partly by steam also helped to keep up 
the output. The flour production for 
the week (ending Dec. 20) was 120,000 
bbls—an average of 20,000 bbls per day 
—against 142,850 bbls the preceding 
week. As no one could do satisfactory 
work with the irregular power fur- 
nished, a meeting of mill owners was 
held on Saturday, when a pool was 
formed for reducing the flour produc- 
tion totwo-thirds. This arrangement 
went into force Monday, but even with 
one-third of the mills idle, those in op- 
eration were quite short of power. Most 
of the mills were also shut down Christ- 
mas, and altogether the production this 
week will not be large, but quite light, 
probably not exceeding 75,000 bbls. 
While a better power is looked for as 
soon as the weather moderates some- 
what, itis very doubtful that the pro- 
duction will be large for some time, as 
millers are disposed to make less flour 
and save their wheat, rather than to sell 
at present prices. 

The following were the receipts at and 
shipments from Minneapolis for the 


weeks ending on the dates given: 
RECEIPTS. 
Dec. 24. Dec. 16. Dec. 9. 
Wheat, bus. ....scscocsae 654,000 957,710 887,700 
Blour, BIS. 60. cece cecnce 140 525 1,205 
Millstuff, tons......-..-.. 27 75 154 


SHIPMENTS. 


Dec. 24. Dec. 16. Dec. 9. 
Wheat, bus..........0---- 138,000 216,200 316,000 
Flour, bbls. ......-..------ 116,955 136,717 137,446 
Millstuff, tons..........-- 2,789 3,222 4,051 


The wheat in store in public eleva- 
tors in Minneapolis, as well as the stock 
at St. Paul and Duluth, is shown in the 
appended table : 


MINNEAPOLIS. 








Dec, 22. Dec. 15. 

1,063,350 1,007,193 

52,151 43,551 

1,446,913 1,392,467 

142,858 155-464 

18,380 12,970 

765,693 784,017 

3489,345  31395,662 
ST. PAUL. 

Dec, 24. Dec. 17. Dec. to. 

{n elevators, bus........ 1,250,000 1,230,000 1,180,000 
DULUTH. 

Dec. 23. Dec. 16. Dec. 9. 

In elevators, bus....-.. 4,147,000 3,818,797 3,312,235 


se se 


Christmas was observed by the ma- 
jority of the mills. 

The Standard mill was shut down 
Wednesday night for ten days, to make 
repairs. 

Jas. H. Miller, who is to have charge 
of the Pillsbury B mill, arrived in the 
city Wednesday, 

Ed Palm has taken the place in the 
Standard made vacant by Chas. Dixon 
going to New York. 

Chas. Anderson, the weigher of the 
Holly mill, who was recently injured by 
falling over a retaining wall, is recover- 
ing. 

J. C. Emmett, with the Pray Mfg. 
Co., who was called to Memphis last 
week by the death of a sister, returned 
home Monday. 

C. J. Martin, of Washburn, Crosby 
& Co., was called east Saturday by the 
serious illness of his father, who resides 
in New York state. 

T. H. Lewis, stenographer for the 
Millers’ Association, was quietly mar- 
ried in this city Thursday evening to 
Miss Alice Leonard. 

The Columbia mill had run, up to the 
first of the week, twenty-eight consecu- 
tive days, not stopping a moment for 
anything in that time, 





Head Miller Wright, of the Crown 
Roller mill, was the recipient, on 
Wednesday, of an elegant gold set ring 
from the boys of the mill. 


L. W. Campbell, of C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co., left for New Orleans to-day 
(Friday), to take charge of the firm’s 
exhibit, John Maddocks returning. 


The name of ex-Gov. J. S. Pillsbury 
is mentioned in connection with the 
United States senatorship, though he 
says that it is not at his solicitation. 


C. W. Newell, late head miller of 
Dunwoody & Corson’s mill at New 
Richland, Minn., has accepted charge 
of the Ellsworth millat Minnesota City. 


Otis Carlton is to have charge of the 
millwright work on the Pillsbury B mill, 
assisted by J. H. Nye. Work on the 
mill will probably be commenced about 
Jan. I. 

M. O. Luttgen & Co. have leased 
the old Model mill building and con- 
verted it into a storage warehouse,.at 
the same time dealing in flour, feed, 
etc., from there. 


Many of the mills remembered their 
employes with Christmas turkeys, 
among the number being Pillsbury & 
Co., Morse & Sammis and F.S. Hinkle. 
It took 485 turkeys to go around for the 
former firm. 


Millwright Broughton, of the Wash- 
burn B, had the enl of a thumb taken 
off Monday by having it caught between 
a roll journal and the box. While the 
injury was not at all serious, it was 
most painful. 


Geo. T. Smith, of Jackson, Mich., 
last week received a patent on “a device 
for stretching bolting cloth.” Chas. A. 
Smith, of the same place, at the same 
time, received one on“a device for tight- 
ening bolting cloth.” 


Manager Chas. W. Simmons, of the 
Minneapolis bag house of Bemis, Bro. & 
Co., has gone to St. Louis to spend the 
holidays. Before he left he was called 
before a gathering of the employes bya 
comniittee, and presented with an ele- 
gant gold headed cane, appropriately 
incribed. 

So severely is the Millers’ Association 
taxed for storage room, that the upper 
stories of the Hall & Dann building on 
the corner of First street and Third av- 
enue are being utilized for wheat, about 
100,000 bus being put in there. The 
association has about 300 cars of wheat 
on track. 


Judge Cameron, of the La Crosse pro- 
bate court, will not at present make a 
formal decision in the Washburn will 
case, defining the position of the two 
public bequests as to availability, but is 
willing to say that both bequests will be 
put precisely on the same basis as to 
payment. 

The Phoenix mill was shut down 
Wednesday night, to remain idle for 
two weeks. During that time it will be 
lined up and subjected to extensive re- 
pairs. This mill runs quite as steadily 
as any inthe city, and it is with diffi- 
culty that it can get flour enough ahead 
to permit so long a stop. 

The following was the inspection o 
wheat in Minneapolis for the week end- 
ing Tuesday night : 

Cars, Cars. 
Me. ¢ Barg....2.-..052 342|No. 3 





No. 2 hard.. ae eee 126 
MD, Bvecmaas --- 505|Condemned ......... 31 
INO: @ sntwncateswe cee SOE poi 

Oth sacs ect no a rauncacedetascamascasaneicc 1,332 


Fred E. Russell, sonof R. P. Russell, 
and who was in the Model mill before 
it burned, was married in this city Mon- 
day evening to Miss Nettie Roach. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell will reside at Elk 
River, Minn., Mr. Russell being inter- 
ested in the milling firm of Roots & 
Obert near that place. 


Lee & Herrick, of Crookston, fearing 
the consequences of low water, have 
followed the example of some of the 
mills at the falls, and arranged to put 
in steam power. They have ordered 
of Shatto & Dennis a Cummer auto- 
matic engine with boiler, condenser and 
all necessary fixtures. When this is 
placed they will be able to supply their 
popular flour at all times, 





The City mill at Anoka came near 
being burned one day last week. In 
putting up a stove in the office the pipe 
was carelessly run through a small hole 
in the roof, in contact with the wood 
work and shingles, and as soon asa fire 
was started the shingles were ignited. 
Had it not been for its timely discovery 
by the bookkeeper the mill would un- 
doubtedly have been destroyed. As it 
was, only slight damage was done. 


The finest car of wheat of the 1884 
crop in this section was sold on ’change 
last Saturday by Griffiths, Marshall & 
Co. It was pure Scotch fife, raised in 
this (Hennepin) county and was shipped 
here from Excelsior. It sold at 75c per 
bu, that being just five cents above the 
regular figure for No. 1 hard that day. 
No stronger argument could be made 
in favor of using pure seed and careful 
cultivation than is furnished by this 
fact. 


The case of the Geo. T. Smith Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co. against Mitchell & 
Hatch, owners of a mill at Aberdeen, 
Da., was decided by Judge Brewer, of 
the United States circuit court, at St. 
Paul, Monday, in favor of the plaintiffs, 
and judgment entered for $3,700. The 
suit was on a note given by the defend- 
ants to the late firm of Chisholm Bros. 
& Gunn, and for which they claimed 
they had received no vaiuable consid- 
eration, the firm of Chisholm Bros. & 
Gunn failing before the mill was com- 
pleted. 


T. H. Reeves, the well-known saw 
manufacturer and dealer, has again be- 
gun business for himself. His new 
store is at 33 Central avenue, a fine lo- 
cation on the island nearly opposite the 
surveyor-general’s office, in the midst of 
the new lumber headquarters. He will 
keep on hand a full supply of saw and 
planing mill machinery and saw mill 
supplies, including belting, etc., and 
will give his personal attention to saw 
mill repairing. Our milling friends 
who have an interest in the saw mill 
business will do well to make a note of 
this fact, and to call on Mr. Reeves 
when they are in the city. 


Capt. H. W. Holmes, of the Sidle 
Fletcher Holmes Co., was the recipient 
of an elegant and unique present on 
Wednesday from David Williams, head 
miller of the company’s Northwestern 
mill. The present consisted of a 25 lb 
tinted satin sack,richly embellished with 
embroidery. Mr. Williams’ photograph 
occupies one side, encircled with apple 
blossoms and leaves in embroidery, and 
on the reverse is shown Minnehaha 
Falls, similarly decorated with crab ap- 
ple blossoms and leaves. Pretty rib- 
bons at the corners also add to the rich- 
ness of the sack, making as handsome a 
thing as we have for a long time seen. 
But it can be best appreciated by being 
seen. The bag was the handiwork of 
Mrs. Williams and her daughter. 


The following we take from an ex- 
change, and give for what it is worth: 
“The people of Winona are excited 
over a very well authenticated report 
that B. D. Sprague had sold his mill to 
C. D. Washburn and D. Morrison, of 
Minneapolis, that other capitalists were 
connected with them, and that the 
scheme embraced the purchase of every 
improved or unimproved water power 
on Root river, near the railroad, and 
further, parties had explored the north 
branch to Chatfield to ascertain the ca- 
pacity of that stream. This is an im- 
mense scheme, as there is 80 feet fall 
and volume of water enough to run over 
1,000 run of stone. Sprague’s power 
could be developed to run 4o run of 
stone, and there are two equally as 
good powers on the river in the town of 
Rushford, and three on Rush creek.” 

There was argued before the supreme 
court at St. Paul on Friday a case of 
considerable interest, involving, as it 
does, G. W. Van Dusen & Co., the ele- 
vator firm of this city, and the estate of 
the late John M. Cole, the Rochester 
miller, killed on August 1, 1883, in the 
Rochester cyclone. At the time of Mr. 
Cole’s death he had in storage some 
7,000 hus of wheat, By some means or 





other the First and Second National 
banks of Winona established a claim to 
the wheat, against the claim of G. W 


Van Dusen & Co. As Cole died in- 
debted to Van Dusen & Co., and while 
carrying on transactions with the banks, 
and without making any settlement, 
because the unexpectedness and sud- 
denness of his death prevented it, the 
wheat has become a sort of bone of con- 
tention which all parties to the suit 
claim ; and to secure which any two of 
the three claimants will combine against 
the odd one. 

The water power getting so bad last 
week that very few mills could do satis- 
factory work, a meeting of millowners 
was held Saturday to take some action 
in regard to the matter. Every water 
mill in the city except the Phoenix was 
represented, and a pool was formed 
whereby one-third of the mills were to 
be shut down. The mills were divided 
into groups to shut down as follows: 
Monday and Tuesday—Dakota, St. 
Anthony, Union, Anchor, Zenith, Pal- 
isade and Minneapolis; Wednesday 
and Thursday—Cataract, Humboldt, 
Galaxy, Standard and Northwestern ; 
Friday and Saturday—Crown Roller, 
Columbia, Holly and Pettit. Of the 
Washburn mills, the B, half of the A 
and a portion of the C were assigned to 
remain idle as a third of their capacity. 
As the water is again quite poor, even 
with one-third of the mills down, there 
seems to be some prospect that the 
number in operation will have to be re- 
duced to one-half before running can 
work to advantage. The belief yet pre- 
vails that as soon as the present severe 
weather moderates somewhat, the vol- 
ume of water in the river will be im- 
proved. 





Regarding the B Mill. 





The following letter has been received 
from Messrs. E. P. Allis & Co., which 
explains itself : 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 23, 1884. 
Editor Northwestern Miller: 

DEAR SiR :—In your issue of Dec. 19, 
in your local and personal column under 
the heading of “Another Mill for Min- 
neapolis,” we notice in the announce- 
ment of the contract made with us by 
Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & Co., you give 
a list of the specifications of the special 
machinery, etc., required for the Pills- 
bury B mill. In your article there 
are several mistakes in essential partic- 
ulars, which we would like to have cor- 
rected in your next issue. The list of 
special machinery is very incomplete 
and incorrect, and was taken, not from 
our specifications, but from the original 
list of machinery called for by the plans 
made by Gunn, Cross & Co. We wish 
to state that the selection of the ma- 
chinery to be employed in this mill, is 
left entirely to us, as we are responsible 
for the successful operation of the mill. 
No particular make of the different ma- 
chines is specified in the contract, we 
being at liberty to use such machinery 
as we see fit. The mill will be driv- 
en by a 48 inch instead of 44 inch 
Victor wheel, and provision will be 
made for attaching steam power if nec- 
essary. The plans from which the mill 
will be built, were not made by Gunn, 
Cross & Co. An entirely new set of 
plans has been made, under the direc- 
tion of our Mr. Gray, differing in many 
essential particulars from the original 
plans made for the mill two years ago. 
We would suggest that the only time to 
get a correct list of the machinery in the 
mill will be when it is completed and 
ready to start. In the planning, dia- 
graming and arranging the mill, we are 
of course in consultation with Messrs. 
Pillsbury & Co., and James H. Miller, 
who will have charge of the mill when 
completed. Please make the necessary 
correction, and oblige. We would re- 
fer you to Messrs. Pillsbury & Co. for 
the correctness of our statement. 
Yours truly, 

Epw. P. ALLIS & Co. 





Jacob Brenzel, of Chicago,has patent- 
ed a grain car door, 
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ROUGH NOTES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
PRACTICAL MILLER.—C. 





The mention of. the rolling screen 
in these notes some weeks ago, appears 
to have struck a popular chord. I have 
received several letters of inquiry in 
regard to where such screens might be 
procured, and only one which furnished 
the necessary information in regard to 
their manufacture. One of my corre- 
spondents made a suggestion in regard 
to the use of a screen for scouring. Its 
utility or adaptability can be nothing 
more than speculative, as the experi- 
ment, as far as I know, has never 
been tried. The suggestion was to 
have a reel into which the grain might 
be spouted and which would revolve 
for some minutes with the wheat in it; 
that is, the supply of wheat would be 
run into it and then cut off, while the 
reel would revolve with this wheat in it 
for any desired period. This feature 
would be somewhat similar to the man- 
ner of operating a hominy mill; that is, 
it would be charged with grain, and 
after it had been in the reellong enough 
it would be discharged. It would have 
to be arranged so that the reel would 
be level while the grain was in it, and 
pitched at a time when a discharge was 
desirable. This was suggested in the 
communication which I am privileged 
to publish in this way. Again it was 
suggested that there might be automatic 
arrangements for supplying the reel 
with the proper quantity of grain. 

< »< 
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Now I think that it is easy to see that 
the grain when run into a reel clothed 
with wire and retained there for a time 
while it was in motion, would be well 
scoured. There would be the friction 
of the grain against itself and against 
the wire and ribs, which operation would 
not be so severe as to, in any way, dis- 
turb the bran coating. In fact, the se- 
verity of this operation might be regu- 
lated in many ways. We know that 
there are means of reducing grain by 
attrition, by the force with which it is 
propelled against any hard surface. 
This is the extreme of a movement of 
this kind. Again we know that the 
grain might be put into a reel with a 
smooth inside surface which revolves 
slowly and which would have very little 
effect upon the grain. Here are the 
two extremes. 
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The object in charging a reel and al- 
lowing the stock to stay in it for a time 
is to increase the duration of the fric- 
tion, but not its absolute severity. 
Smutters and scouring machines, as or- 
dinarily arranged, may be either too 
severe or not sufficient in their opera- 
tions. It is desirable, by most millers, 
that the work of wheat cleaning be done 
quickly, without a great expense in out- 
lay or time. In the effort to make ma- 
chines of great capacity and apparent 
efficiency, many of them are too severe. 
One or two scouring machines, where 
the wheat merely passes through them, 
must of necessity act harshly if they ap- 
pear to scour the wheat; or lightly or 
inefficiently if they are not severe and 
yet are hasty in their operation. With- 
out being able to tell exactly how this 
reel would work, I am inclined to think 
favorably of it. I believe that a miller 
could scour his wheat as much or as lit- 
tle as he pleased by controlling the 
length of time that it was in the reel 
and, at the same time, not injure the 
bran. 
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In any cleaning operation a certain 
proportion of the outer layer of the four 
layers of the bran coating will be re- 
moved. Attached to this bran layer 
and the next one are the vegetable hairs 
at one end, and the scale surface over 
the germ coating at the other. Wheat 
can not be said to be properly scoured 
until both the vegetable hairs and this 
scaly substance at the other end of the 
berry is removed. The wheat, after 


being properly scoured, will show a 
round end with a crease through the 
centre instead of the elongated form 
which was given it by the vegetable 
hairs. Work of this kind, when done 
thoroughly, is frequently done at the ex- 
pense of a large amount of broken wheat 
and lacerated bran coatings. The less 
severe methods do little or nothing in 
the proper way. These latter methods, 
if repeated, or if they could be made to 
operate on the wheat during a longer 
period, would be the most efficient and 
satisfactory. The method which con- 
templates the charging of the reel in the 
way described would necessarily require 
more machines than the usual way of 
scouring wheat, but the cost, certainly, 
would not be proportionately greater, 
either as to plant or as to the power re- 
quired in their operation. These ma- 
chines would probably require more 
space, though not a great deal more. 
The operation would not have to be re- 
peated. The miller could arrange to 
keep the wheat in the reel until it was 
scoured. Thus there would be onlyone 
operation, though there would probably 
have to be two or three machines to do 
the work of one, as to capacity as esti- 
mated by the amount of stock required 
in the mill. That is saying nothing 
about the quality of the work. 
3 at 

If one will keep his eyes open in look- 
ing about the generality of mills, he will 
find that the wheat cleaning machines 
are used merely to run the wheat 
through. It is simply a matter of form. 
The most attention that is given them 
is to see that they do not draw out too 
much by friction. Very little attention 
is paid to the positive work of the ma- 
chine. As to whether the grain is 
scoured properly or not, little care is 
taken. As said before, it is simply to 
get the wheat through. It is purely an 
incident in the passage of the wheat 
from the bins to the stock hopper. It is 
a tradition rather than a careful me- 
chanical operation, and the wheat clean- 
ing machinery is neglected more than 
any other in the mill. It is the only old 
process that there is about milling. 
Everything else has been altered and 
changed, and, as said some weeks ago, 
about all the change that there is in 
wheat cleaning in a large number of 
mills has been in the line of retrogres- 
sion, rather than of progress. Very few 
of us realize the real importance of 
wheat cleaning. It is an indefinite 
something which has to be done in the 
natural course of things. The im- 
proper cleaning of wheat means that 
there is more care and attention re- 
quired in the bolting of the break flour, 
more waste of such flour because of the 


stock which has to be carried 
over to lower grades and_ be- 
cause of its contamination. And 
then the middlings suffer, and as 


these high grades are injured, the de- 
preciatory effect is felt in every subse- 
quent operation in the process of mill- 
ing. It should be remembered that as 
we clean the wheat we are helping to 
purify the break flour, and that as we 
make this flour pure, we make the cut- 
off and tail of the break flour reel 
cleaner and better, and in this way in- 
clude the intermediate and lower grades 
of stock. As we clean wheat we are pu- 
rifying middlings, and as we increase 
the purity of the middlings we increase 
absolutely the purity of the patent 
flour. Furthermore, the cleaner we get 
our wheat, the better yield we get, the 
less flour we get in the feed. This 
comes about by having, as we said be- 
fore, cleaner break stock and cleaner 
middlings. There is a smaller propor- 
tion of cut-off from the flour reels and 
a cleaner quality of stock to goto smooth 
roll reductions. Hence there is less 
milling to do, less impure stock to be 
handled by the rolls, more flour to be 
taken off after each reduction, and less 
flour to be carried from one reel to 
another, hence less work to be done at 
the tail end of the mill, and therefore 
less stock out of which to make low 
grade flour and less stock to go into the 





feed pile. Wesee that after the wheat 





is cleaned ioe ad there is less work 
for every machine in the mill to do than 
if less care were taken with that process. 
We can see that it is difficult to begin 
too early to work fora yield, and that 
we can reduce the yield by the proper 
and more complete cleaning of the 
wheat, and more effectually than wecan 
by the proper and more efficient clean- 
ing of the bran when the wheat clean- 
ing is neglected. 


THE NATION'S CAPITAL. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION AND TRADE CON- 
DITIONS THERE. 











|Special Correspondence.]| 

The District of Columbia is a terri- 
tory that is largely tributary to Balti- 
more in a commercial sense, and yet it 
is seldom given credit for being any- 
thing but the seat of government and a 
haven for office seekers. In the con- 
sumption of flour and other provisions 
it plays an important part, however, as 
there are about 160,000 souls to be fed 
within its limits. I regard Washington 
as one of the best cities in this country 
for a miller to introduce and advertise 
his flour in, because its population is 
never permanent for any length of time. 
There is an army of office seekers and 
office holders here, who come from all 
parts of the country, take apartments 
and commence to live over again, for 
everything is new to them. Rules of 
living are established to suit all parties, 
and it may truly be termed a cosmo- 
politan city. The people here live fast, 
make as much of a show as possible 
while the position lasts, and then go 
back home. This is why I think ita 
good city for a miller to advertise his 
flour in, for when it has a reputation for 
good qualities established, he will 
find a demand springing up from un- 
known quarters, for which he can not 
account, but if it were looked into he 
would find that some former office-hold- 
er had gone home and talked about this 
and that good thing, and among others 
mentioned the brand of flour. Some 
enterprising flour dealer gets hold of 
his remark, and puts it to practical use 
by wanting to get hold of and introduce 
with the “sole agency,” the brand of 
flour which Mr. So-and-so said was the 
best he ever saw. The writer knows of 
a case where large sales resulted from 
just this cause. 

Every flour dealer of any consequence 
has the best “patent” in the country. 
If you don’t believe it, justask him, and 
itis so in Washington. 

I think spring wheats havea little ad- 
vantage in Washington, owing to their 
being pushed more, as the competition 
is very strong among the leaders, but 
there are many famous winters of west- 
ern manufacture wellintroduced. Stan- 
ard’s “Royal Patent,” Hecker’s “Su- 
perlative,” and Tiedeman’s “Cereal ”are 
among the winters one sees most of, 
while Pillsbury’s, Washburn, Crosby & 
Co.’s and Christian’s lead in the spring 
wheat line. 

Wm. M. Galt & Co. have introduced 
a spring under the brand “Ceres,” 
which is getting a famous reputation for 
them, but the poor miller is unknown. 
They are probably the largest handlers 
in the district and run in connection 
with their flour business a corn 
mill of about two thousand bus 
daily capacity, and an extensive feed 
business. Herr & Sisel have mills 
in Georgetown of about 600 bbls daily 
capacity, in which they manufacture ex- 
cellent brands, that have attained a for- 
eign as well as a local reputation. Their 
“Budapest” patent is one any miller 
would be proud of, and which few could 
excel. Tenney & Co. also cater to home 
trade from their mills, which turn out 
about 4oo bbls daily. They are very 


careful millers and pride themselves on 
the uniformity of their grades. Barbour 
& Hamilton are agents for Washburn, 
Crosby & Co., of Minneapolis, and they 
have pushed “Gold Medal” thoroughly 
into the market. This flour is very highly 
regarded. 


I think Barbour & Hamilton 





rank well up in the list of flour dealers 
for volume of business. 

Washington is a large competitor for 
the southern business, as through rates 
can be made from any point in the west 
to it, and the rates out are scandalously 
low. To Norfolk, a distance of nearly 
150 miles, it is only 5c per bbl, and 
equally low for other important points. 
The rate from Baltimore to the same 
points will average 15c per bbl, so that 
at the same cost price, Washington can 
undersell Baltimore toc per bbl, at 
their most important market. Why 
couldn’t it compete? 

Just what flour goes into the White 
House I am unable to state, because 
several people claim to put their favor- 
ite there, but at all events a barrel of 
flour can’t last very long, judging from 
the number of servants one sees about it. 

By the first of June next, millers who 
have sold flour here will begin to hear 
from it at outside points, as it is ex- 
pected the “exodus” will begin shortly 
after March 4, 1885. 

The millers here have some of the 
finest wheat in the country to select 
from, as the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
controls the Shenandoah valley system, 
which runs through that famous “long- 
berry” country. They ought to make 
good flour, for I never saw finer Medit- 
erranean wheat than some I’ve seen from 
the Shenandoah and Cumberland val- 
leys. 

Washington has no board of trade, 
and all purchases are made either by 
correspondence or by salesmen, but 
this latter mode is attended with con- 
siderable danger, as the license fee is 
$200 for any one offering goods by card 
or sample, except he be a partner or 
principal of the firm manufacturing the 
goods he offers. The penalty is Biss. 
This may be got around, however, by 
employing a broker, who, while not of 
much service, will prove a protection 
when you go to “dough up.” Through 
rates of freight can be obtained without 
reshipment via the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which is the only road running through 
the city from the west. Many millers, 
when on a visit to Baltimore, run over 
to Washington by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, which runs trains both ways in 
forty-five minutes, the distance being 
forty miles. MERRILL. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 23. 





A Colorado dispatch says: “It would 
seem that the cereals had reached their 
lowest price this year, especially wheat. 
A large amount of wheat has been sold 
in Fort Collins for 40 cents per hundred 
pounds. Flour is selling at retail for 
$1.50 per hundred pounds, and is sold 
by wholesale for $1.35. These prices 
are ruinous, at least to the farmers. In 
fact there is no sale for wheat at pres- 
ent. It is to be hoped for the benefit 
of this great agricultural region that 
prices will advance before spring, in 
order to give the farmers a chance to 
get out even on the last year’s farming.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ROLLER MILLS. 

The La Crosse Smooth Chilled Iron Roller 
Mill—price $125.00. These mills will crush 
tailings or size middlings for a 100 barrel mill. 
For particulars apply to JOHN JAMES & Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


BOLTING CLOTH. 

Don’t order your cloth until you have con- 
ferred with us. It will pay you both in point 
of quality and price. We are prepared with 
specia facilities for this work. Write us be- 
fore youorder. Address * 

CasE Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and factory 5th St., North of Naughten. 


STEVENS ROLLS RE-COR- 
RUGATED. 


Millers in the west and northwest, who may 
have Stevens rolls that require re-dressing or 
re-corrugating, can have such work promptly 
and expeditiously performed by MR. Rost. 
JAMISON, NEENAH, WISs., to whom we have 
furnished an outfit of specially constructed 
machinery for this purpo 
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yw The Farmer Roller Mill Co. 


(Patent Numbers, 301,107; 308,557-) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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PatTEanNnNT 


6-INCH ROLLER MILLS. 


The Lightest Running Mill in the Market. 


i-,.@» < 





All Journals Steel and Highly Finished. 





Adjustments and pevices Positive and Simple. 





BUILT IN 6 SIZES, VIZ: 


6x12 6x16 6x20 Four Rolls. 
6xi2 6x16 6x20 Two Rolls. 





THOS. FARMER, JR., 
GENERAL MANAGER. 


All customers given full guarantee as to results produced and protection Sore claims for infringe- 
ments, which may falsely be made by other roller mil 


makers. 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue, the 


FARMER ROLLER MILL C€O., 


General Mill Furnishers, Elevator Builders, and 
General Founders and Machinists, 


Crand Rapids, Mich. 


E. D. MAYO, Northwestern Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 





. HSPLIN’sS 


PATENT 


Elevator Driving System. 


The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Elevator 
Drive in Existence. 


CCUPIES absolutely no room. Does 
() not use one-half the power required by 
the usual method of driving. By this 
system no shafting or machinery is run 
except what is in actual use. No shafting or 
machinery in top of building except elevator 
head pulleys. One line of shafting in lower 
story drives all the machinery, and the ele- 
vators are driven FROM THE TOP. Always 
ready, and not liable to get out of order. 
For rights to use apply to 


CMAS. ESPLIN, 


at Pray Manufacturing Co.’s, Minneapolis, 
who will alsosupply machinery to drive the 
same on reasonable terms. 


BUCK WHEAT MILLERS 


Will find it to their decided advantage 
to investigate the conceded 
merits 0: 











>CRANSON’S< 
SILVER CREEK 


ROLLER BUGKWHEAT SHOCKER, 


Its success is beyond question. Its value has 
been demonstrated in more than 


$00 cases. 


It is the only Perfect Buckwheat 
Shucker in the world. 


G. $. GRANSON & SON “Sol Proprietors, Silver Greek, N. Y 


"=" SNOWS WIRE WORKS “i 


SUPERIOR QUALITY OF 


Tinned Wire Cloth and Wire Belting Cloth 


FOR BRAN DUSTERS AND FLOUR MILLS, 








Send or Sample and Prices. Wire Cloth and Wire Work of every descripyion manufactured by 


JOHN SNOW, 69 and 71 Exchange Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LO ck Pron’, N. Z.. 


Manufacturers of 
Richmond’s Celebrated 


Warehouse Receiving Separators, 


GRAIN SEPARATOR AND OAT EXTRACTOR. 


WHEAT SCOURERS 


——Anp—~ 


WHEAT BRUSH MACHINES, 
Upright and Horizontal Bran Dusters, 


CENTRIFUGAL 


“FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES, 








Thousands of these machines are in successfu operation, 
both in this country and in Europe. Correspondence solicited. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 





Adjustable Brush Smut Machine 





D. L. WELLMAN’S FARM, 


Owner, Proprietor and Propagator of the 
Genuine and Original 


Saskatchewan 
FIFE WHEAT. 


‘*‘It has proven to be just what 
you recommended.’ 
**You will do to tie to, old man!” 








40 BUSHELS FROM ONE OF SEED. 


St. ANDREw’s, Walsh Co., Dak., 
Nov. 17, 1884. 
D. L. Wellman, Esq., Frazee City, Minn. 

Dear Sir: If you remember, I bought of you last 
spring five (5) bushels of Saskatchewan Fife Wheat, 
I seeded it at a most unfortunate time, as it subse- 
quently proved— sowed on a Monday morning, and 
before I could get it harrowed it was the following 
Saturday, heavy rains intervening, and even then the 
ground was too wet to do work; but I muddeJ it in. 
This was the 3d day of May. On the 27th of August 
I harvested it. It was ripe three days before, and 
heavy winds had beaten out much of the grain. It 
was stacked near other wheat; threshed it first, being 
handled three times before it got to the machine, and 
did not “clean up.” I saved an even two hundred 
(200) bushels, and let the balance go in with the other 
wheat, which would have lifted the average; but I 
was more intent upon having the “clean thing” than 
big average. It is the purest sample of wheat I have 
ever seen, and can say that I am entirely satisfied 
with the investment. IT HAS PROVEN TO BE 
JUST WHAT YOU REC!*MMENDED. I shall 
sow my entire crop with this wheat next season. 
There were a very few heads of other than the Fife, 
and those were easily taken out, so I know it is abso- 
lutely pure. You will do to tie to, old man. If you 
should be so fortunate as to produce anything better 
than the “Sask” Fife, drop us a card. 

Very truly yours, etc., etc, J, L, CARR. 














An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing 
all the News of the Day in the most In- 
teresting Shape and with the greatest 
possible Promptness, Accuracy and Im- 
partiality ; and to the Promotion of 
Democratic Ideas and Policy in the 
affairs of Government, Society and In- 





dustry. 

Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year....--...----------+--e+00- $6 00 
DAILY, per Month........-.--.---------+- 50 
SUNDAY, per Year...-.------------------ 1 00 
DAILY and SUNDAY, per Year .--..--- 7 00 
WEEKLY, per Year...-....----.----.--«- 1 00 


Address, THE SUN, New York City. 


THE WORTEWESTERN MILLE, 


UNTIL JAN. 1, 1886, 
INCLUDING THE 


GREAT HOLJDAY NUMBER 
FOR $2.00. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS. 





GATHERED FROM MINNEAPOLIS SHOPS 
AND ELSEWHERE. 





The Hall & Dann shop was shut down 
the first half of the week. 


Waite’s butter tub factory at Belvi- 
dere, Ill., was recently burned out. 

W. H. Ford, the Chicago stock deal- 
er, was in the city Saturday, interview- 
ing our coopers. 

There were 42 cars of barrel stock 
received in Minneapolis last week, and 
4 cars shipped out. 

O.J. Kibby and J. Dorfner, members 
of the North Star shop, are fathers of a 
boy and girl respectively. 

Wm. Bannar has succeeded Oliver 
Watkins as monitor of the Stevens shop. 
Chas Clements is sub-monitor. 


The upper floors of the Hall & Dann 
storage building are being filled with 
wheat, so crowded is the grain storage 
of the city. 

A patent on a hoop fastener has been 
issued to Nelson Newman, of Spring- 
field, Ill. He assigns it to the Adver- 
tising Alarm Sign Co., of the same 
place. 

The formal consolidation of the Union 
and Sixth street shops occurs this week, 
the men of the former being transferred 
to the latter, and the building used by 
the Union closed up. 


The Hennepin shop was shut down 
Friday and Saturday and also over 
Christmas this week. The St. Albans 
system for increasing the drying ca- 
pacity of a kiln, is being introduced in 
the kilns of this shop. 

Since it was announced that the Pills- 
bury B mill would be furnished with 
machinery and put in operation in the 
spring, quite an interest has sprung up 
as to who will receive its barrel patron- 
age. While the Sixth street shop feels 
that it has a first mortgage on the mill, 
from the fact of its having formerly sup- 
plied it with barrels, there are several 
other shops that are keeping an eye on 
the prize, and will not allow it to pass 
into other hands without an effort. 


Jas. W. Doran, who has been presi- 
dent of the Union Bbl Co. since it was 
organized, has received the appointment 
of deputy sheriff, and assumes the duties 
of that office on Jan. 1. At the time 
the Republican county convention was 
held, Mr. Doran received several votes 
for the nomination for sheriff, and it is 
not much of a surprise to his friends 
that he should now be named for sec- 
ond place. The salary attached to the 
office is said to be about $900 per year. 


The recent dismissal by two co-oper- 
ative shops of their hired men because 
of a falling off in business, created 
quite a stir for a time, journeymen 
coopers in other shops criticising the 
action as unjustand selfish. Fora time 
rumors were rife that the disgruntled 
parties would join hands and organize 
another co-operative shop. The shops 
giving the offense, however, have since 
removed the bone of contention by 
taking back most of the men laid off. 
There prevails, nevertheless, a feeling 
among journeymen coopers that there 
is room in Minneapolis for another co- 
operative shop, and an attempt at its 
organization will doubtless be post- 
poned no longer than spring. 


Several millers have admitted that 
they have been approached by certain 
shops to buy barrels at a cut rate, but 
they decline to give the names of these 
parties or allow their own to be used in 
connection with the matter. Coopers 
that entered into the compact with the 
millers to maintain prices of barrels and 
have honestly lived up to the agree- 
ment, hold that the millers owe it to 
them that these unprincipled parties be 
exposed, and we think that this position 
is not unjustly taken. If millers reject 
such propositions, as they claim they 
have, why shield the persons making 
them? This course is causing Minne- 


apolis coopers to question the fairness 
and honest intentions of some of our 
millers, 





We have little new to report in regard 
to the alleged cut in the price of barrels. 
Several millers say that they have been 
offered barrels at lower prices, but it 
seems difficult to establish the fact that 
any barrels have been actually sold at a 
cut. One story is that, to avoid viola- 
ting the existing agreement, barrels have 
been delivered in lots of 105, and only 
100 charged for. There seems to bea 
disposition on the part of our coopers 
to pretty generally discredit the charges. 
The committee appointed by the coop- 
ers’ assembly of Knights of Labor to 
investigate the matter, had nothing tan- 
gible to report at a meeting held Mon- 
day evening, but thought there was a 
good sized African located somewhere. 
The committee was continued, and it is 
expected that it will investigate in an- 
other direction than heretofore. 


Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
received a patent on a stave dressing 
machine. The claim reads: “A ma- 
chine for dressing staves which consists 
of a frame, in two parts secured to- 
gether by tie rods, main shaft journaled 
on one end of the frame, large and small 
pulley, mounted on the main shaft, up- 
per cutter-shaft, carrying cutter-head 
pulley, pinion and large pulley, feed- 
roller shaft, carrying fluted roller and 
cog-wheel, delivery-roller shaft, carry- 
ing fluted roller and cog-wheel, the cog- 
wheels meshing with the pinion, lower 
cutter-shaft, carrying cutter-head and 
pulley, lower feed-roller, lower delivery 
roller, narrow table, between the lower 
feed-roller and the lower cutter-head, 
spring rollers, to hold down the stave 
on each side of the upper cutter-head, 
and depressing roller to prevent the up- 
ward movement of the staves, as set 
forth.” 


The cooper shops of Minneapolis are 
running comparatively light now. There 
is scarcely ashop in the city that is being 
operated full time, the average output 
being one-half to two-thirds capacity. 
Where shut-downs do not occur, the 
men are placed on stints ; while in most 
shops, work has been more or less in- 
terfered with by severe cold weather 
prevailing the past ten days. Themills 
have become short of power, reducing 
their flour output one-third or more, 
and, with a large proportion of this pro- 
duct going into bags, sales of barrels 
have begun to wane. But, notwith- 
standing this, our shops yet have a 
business that, in former years, would 
have been considered large, and, in 
view of the heavy consumption of bar- 
rels up to a recent date on the present 
crop, the Minneapolis cooper’s lot is 
not an especially discouraging one. 
Operations by the mills on the remain- 
der of the crop year give promise of 
being by no means small, except as low 
water may restrictthem. Thesalesand 
manufacture of barrels for four weeks 
are shown in the appended table: 


Liang ending— Sold, Bb!s Made, Bbls. 


BC, Bs cdevecccucnsssccesvaren 51,500 55,500 
DIOR. 34s veo nGuegecwass ceaenees 60,500 47,800 
DEC, 6. ..cccccecssccccocccscvce 66,000 68,000 
ION, G0. sa06-esanackcccnccsuccas 39,000 51,000 


There is little or no change to note in 
the local barrel stock market. No.1 
oak staves rule firm at 13c, with most 
of the shops contracted well ahead. 
One large shop said Saturday that two of 
its regular dealers had declined to sell 
any more oak stock at 17%c, but that 
it could get all it wanted from other 
dealers at that price, though not in large 
lots. The true feeling on the part of 
both dealers and coopers seems to be 
that by spring perfectly dry oak will be 
scarce and probably a little higher ; but 
as long as the latter are pretty well pro- 
vided for until that time, they fail to 
borrow trouble about the matter, as on 
May | their contract with the millers 
expires, and should stock then be high- 
er, they will ask the millers to advance 
the price of barrels just that much. 
Elm is unchanged. No. 1 heading has 
lately been offered, and more or less 
sold at 4c, but the majority of deal- 
ers claim that they are not selling under 
4¥%c. Hoop poles are very plentiful, 
affording a fine chance for reduction, 
and as the consumption is confined 
largely to the better grades, the lower 





grades are neglected and lower in price. 
Shaved are practically out of use,. and 
what few are offered are difficult of sale 
atlow quotations. The following are quo- 
tations of stock delivered in Minneapo- 
lis: (In calculating the number of sets 
of staves to the thousand, we reckon 
61%.) 

No. 1 oak staves, with head’g, per set 


-17%@ «18 
No, 1 elm staves, with heading 5 
Oak staves without heading, per M. 8.00 8.35 





Elm staves without heading, per M. 6.45 6.75 
Heading, per set........cccccesceee 44%@ .04% 
Hoop poles, per M..........++--- ++ 9.00 @r13.00 
Shaved hoops, per M........-...-.- 50 @ 7.00 
Head linings, per M............... +30 
Ten hoop, all oak bbis.......-....-. -42 
Ten hoop, oak and elm bbls. ...-. R +41 
Ten-hoop, double stave bbls +43 
Price of making hand bbls on poles. . +16 
Price of hooping off machine bbls... .8 @ = .11 





THE WIND BLEW IT IN. 





“I can not tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me.” 





It was a level head that surmounted 
the shoulder of the arm which indited 
the following paragraph in the Sauk Cen- 
tre, Minn., Herald: “The wise ones 
who pride themselves on their foresight 
have been predicting for Minneapolis 
such a collapse and relapse as no city 
ever yet experienced since Rome fell. 
And yet statistics for 1884 give no indi- 
cation of any such impending calamity. 
The city expended eight million dollars 
for twenty-four hundred new buildings, 
of which two thousand were residences 
costing three and a half millions. The 
city is not built upon the shifting sands 
of inflated speculation, but upon the 
staple sawdust and bran of legitimate in- 
dustries.” 

“The climate of this section has un- 
dergone a wonderful change since I 
came here,” said Dr. Ames, an old 
resident. ‘‘We used to have a clear, 
dry, pure atmosphere, with excessively 
cold winters and short, hot summers. 
Now the climate is fast approaching the 
damp, heavy style of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, with moist winds and much 
cloudiness. The winters and summers 
are full of sudden changes, which are 
very trying. Formerly we bragged on 
the fact that sudden changes were un- 
known here. Men who ten years ago 
were regarded as infallible weather 
prophets are now all at sea and can’t 
prophesy any more correctly than a new 
comer. It is a queer transformation, 
and I haven’t yet formulated a reasona- 
ble theory regarding it.” 


RA 
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“I don’t quite agree with this view of 
our climate,” said Dr. Fairbairn. “I 
think that if the records were obtainable 
it would be found that there are radical 
changes in it at very regular periods, 
and that it is not going through any- 
thing like a radical transformation. We 
have mild winters, severe winters, wet 
winters and dry winters, cloudy winters 
and foggy winters each in turn, just as 
previous generations experienced them. 
There is a great deal of talk about 
‘wonderful climatic changes’ by people 
who think they know all about it, but 
when you get down to facts and go over 
the weather records for fifty years or 
so, you will find that history is merely 
repeating itself, so far as the climate is 
concerned.” 

3 

“There is a great amount of smut in 
the wheat this year,” said Chief In- 
spector Maxfield. “There seems to be 
no effort by farmers to avoid sowing 
smutty wheat, or to kill the smut, which 
they can easily do by soaking the seed 
in a vitriol solution. The remedy is 
cheap, harmless and certain, yet they 
will not employ it. The result you can 
see by following our inspectors for a 
day. As soon as they open a car they 
snuff vigorously. A very little smut 
will give off a plain scent after the car 
has been closed a few days, and if there 
is the least odor, the inspector says: 
‘We must look for smut in this car.’ 
He finds it with ease, and wheat which, 
if not diseased, would grade No. I or 
No. 2 hard, instantly goes on record as 





trejected’ or ‘condemned,’ according to 










the amount of smut in it, and must be 
sold by sample. It cannot grade higher 
than rejected, yet when sold it may 
bring a price equal to good No.1 or 
No. 2 soft, though if we graded it that 
high we should soon find our official 
heads in the basket. I think as much 
hard wheat was raised this year as last, 
but the increase in acreage was nearly 
all sown to soft wheat, hence the large 
percentage of grain that grades below 
2 hard. This soft wheat is very sus- 
ceptible to smut and other diseases, and 
will, if its use be continued, hurt the 
farmers of the northwest more than 
the present low prices are doing. You 
newspaper men want to keep up the 
agitation for hard wheat. Farmers of 
the northwest must sow it and stick to 
it if they want high grades, high prices 
and big yields. Soft wheat may do 
fairly well for two or three years, but 
hard fife will do well every year, and re- 
quires only occasional changing of seed 
to make its yield uniform, both as to 
quality and quantity.” 
3 

“They talk a great deal about suffer- 
ing farmers,” said Frank Commons, 
“but if the Scandinavian I saw at Big 
Stone City, Minn., recently, was as bad 
off as the poorest—and he looked it— 
the farmers are doing quite well. He 
came into town with eight bushels of 
wheat and got 40 cents a bushel for it— 
$3.20 for the load. His team was poor, 
his harness patched and his wagona 
sad looking affair, while his attire was 
very common. Curious to see more of 
him I followed him when he left the ele- 
vator. He drove direct to a variety 
store, purchased two 75-cent autograph 
albums, and left for home with but lit- 
tle more than half of the money he got 
for his wheat. The albums were good 
value in their way, for the money, but 
if the man was suffering for necessaries 
because of the cheapness of wheat what 
in thunder did he want of an autograph 
album, or two of them? I cogitated 
over this question a long time, but fin- 
ally gave it up. I don’t think that 
Scandinavian goes to bed hungry and 
cold, as a regular thing.” 

SOTTO VOCE. 











HM. J. DEAL, 


BOARD OF TRADE INSPECTORS 
Flour Triers, Magnifying Glasses, 
and Designs ior Millers. 
Write for new Illustrated 84 List. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


CD. dy edie dens 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Room 16, Drake Brock, St. Paut, MINNESOTA. 


Iam pee to contract for engineering work as 
follows: Furnish and set up power plants, complete 
or in part, set up machinery, pumps, water works, etc., 
and take charge of repairs. : ‘ kee 

Stationary, locomotive and marine engines indicated 
and adjusted for highest economy and work. Will 
conduct fuel and engine tests; design engines and spec- 
ial machinery. General draughting and engineering. 

If you are burning too much fuel; if you wish to in- 
crease your power without great expense; if you wish 
power measured for renting or experiments; in short, 
any item of engineering work will ety attended 
to. Work done under guarantee when desired. Cor- 
respondence solivited. 











KILN DRIED BARRELS. 
ELM CURVED HEAD LININGS. 


BENJ. F. HORN, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in 


Staves, Heading, 


AND HOOPS, 


For Flour, Meal, Sugar, Lime and 
Produce Barrels. 





OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


20 Nort: Third St. ST. LOUIS.. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MILL FOR SALE. 


If you wast to buy or trade for a first class custom mill cheap, write to or call on E. Bester, Garden 
City, Minn. Satisfactory reasons for disposing of property. 


FOR SALE. 


The Canadian patent for an important and successful piece of milling machinery, Reason for selling is 
that we have no facilities for handling it in Canada. Address XXXX, NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 














SITUATION WANTED. 


An experienced miller wishes to take charge of a mill in some southern or western state. Has had long 
experience in both roller and stone mills, and can give best of references, Address J. S. J., care NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


A complete gradual reduction roller mill, located in Louisville, Clay Co., Ill. This mill was built new in 

1883. Itis a substantial frame building on a good solid stone foundation. Steam power. In a good wheat 

rowing country. Will sell or lease on reasonable terms. For particulars address NorpyKe & MARMON 
‘o., Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 


The machinery of a flouring mill in Minnesota. A first class water whecl, 13 sets rolls, and one run of 
stone, with all other modern machinery, nearly new, necessary for fitting up a mill in good shape. Railroad 
at the door convenient for shipping machinery. Will sell cheap for cash, or on long time with security. 
Apply to EtisHa Morse, Minneapolis, Minn, 


PARTNER WANTED. 


Wanted—Good reliable business man with $4,000 cash to take half interest and business management o 
first-class roller mills in Illinois. Owner is practical miller, and needs services of thoroughly competent man. 


No other need apply. For particulars address 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE CO., 
213 N. Sth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


In a flouring mill, water power, only 40 miles from St. Louis. verything is in good condition, and the 
mill is doing a good custom business. Could do merchant work, The best chance for a competent miller. 
Only a small amount of capital is required. Applicant must be a competent miller—no others need apply. 
Or will sell the entire property. Only reason for selling, owner is nota miller. Address PARTNER, care of 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 











SITUATION WANTED. 


On or before April 1, 1885. Wish to make a change in location. Can give first-class references. Good 
reasons given for wishing tochange. Strictly sober, honest and industrious. Any one in want of a No, 1 
miller and mechanic that is progressive and pays strict attention to his business will please state what wages 
will be paid. References from present and former employer. Will pay cash rent for one-half of a three or four 
run mill. Address New Process, care of NorTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


One double 9x24 Allis Smooth Iron Roll, late pattern; 1 9x18 Porcelain, at a great bargain; 2 No. 1 Case 
Purifiers, nearly new; 1 30-inch under runner geared Mill, with quarter twist tightener; 1 No. 3 Prinz Dust 
Collector, in good order: 1 No. 1% Moline;Separator, run three months; 1 No. o Eureka Smutter, run three 
months, with shoe; 1 No. 5 Garden City Purifier, with new cloth; 2 new Dufour Bolting Cloth Reels, 16 feet 
by 32 inches of No. 12,4 and 6Cloth. All the above guaranteed, and will sell for cash very low. Muitron 
F. Wittr1ams & Co., Millfurnishers, 311 Conveat street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 

One-half interest in newly fitted up roller and stone mill. No. 1 water 
power, large run of custom, no competition. Excellent locality. Practical 
miller preferred. Owner anxious to go away on account of lung trouble.. In- 
vestigation desired. For a miller’s opinion consult Alfred Pari, Zenith mill, 
Minneapolis, or F. F. Turner, Little Falls, Minn. J. F. LOCKE, Pillsbury, 
Minn. 











NATIONAL MILLING EXCHANGE. 

We are making an exclusive business of the sale and exchange of mill property, and so far as we know are 
the only firm in the country giving entire time to this matter. Persistent, judicious advertising and vigi- 
lance, coupled with experience, give us facilities fo. finding buyers unequaled by any concern in the 
country. We offer the largest number of good chances in all the western states and Canadas, sc 
that buyers looking for locations should consult us Send for latest list of steam and water power mills for 
sale and exchange all over the west. NATIONAL EXCHANGE CO., 

: Successors to Moore & Geer, 213 North Eighth Street, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Two Double Sets Corrugated 9x18 Odell Roller Mills, used only six weeks. 

One Double Set Corrugated 9x18 Allis Combined Roller Mill, two reduc- 
tions and two separations on one machine, almost new at half price. 

One Double Case Purifier, almost new. 


PHNIX [RON WORKS CO,, Minneapolis, Minn 


RECEIVERS SALE. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of an order made by the Dis- 
trict Court of Iowa in and for Taylor County, as recorded in the records of 
said court in Book 5, page 153. in the suit of the Great Western Manufactur- 
ing Company vs. C. A. Donnell & Co. ef ad., I will 

On the 3d Day of January, 1885, 
Offer for sale to the highest bidder at the mill in Conway, Iowa, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. of said day, the property known as the Conway Steam Flouring Mill, 
together with about five acres of land adjoining the railroad track, in said town 
of Conway. For particulars apply to the undersigned. Terms: One-fourth 
cash and balance in one, two and three years, with six per cent interest and 


well secured. 
Bedford, Iowa, Dec. 6, 1884. 











J. M. THOMPSON, Receiver. 














HINTS ON MILL BUILDING. 


By R. James Abernathy. The most modern book on milling. 
trated, and containing full accounts of modern methods, together with many valua! tables, and 
much useful information for mill owners, millers an saillwrights. A book everyone interested in 
should have. Price $4. Sent postpaid on roe ss tof Fao with one year’s subscription to the NorTHwEsT- 
BERN MILveR, $4. Address, NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


Six runs second hand mill stones, with 


Three hundred octavo fully illus- 





all fittings, complete, VERY, VERY CHEAP. 





PRAY MANUFACTURING Co., Minneapolis. 


The Gardner Feeder and Mixer. 


A SIMPLE, DURABLE AND POSITIVE FEED 


Which can be regulated to feed from 
10 Lbs to 5 Bbis per hour. 


A Perfect Machine 


AT A SMALL COST. 


DO AWAY WITH YOUR IMPERFECT AND UNSIGHTLY 
BARREL FEEDERS. 


THE MACHINE IS EASILY ADJUSTED. 


Speed from 20 to 30 Revolutions per Minute. 








Write for Circulars, etc., to 


TH STEPHEN HUGHES MFG, COMPANY 


EZAMILTON, OAITO. 


HEIDEGGER & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


Grown Silk Anchor 


Bolting Gloths and Grit Gauzes. 


In use in the largest 8 best mills in the United States and all over the globe, and acknowl- 
edged to be the Strongest, Most Regular, and Mos: Durable Cloths. Double Extra Heavy 
Qualities for Centrifugal Reels alsoa Specialty. For samples and prices please address 


TH. E. FORSTER, P. 0. Box 918 NEW YORK. 


Gen’! Agt. for U. S.and Canada, with OBERTEUFFER, ABEGG & DAENIKER, go, 92 & 94 Grand St. 


MEAD « LININGS 


—_AND——_ 


Coiled Barrel Hoops. 


OUR CELEBRATED 


PATENT ROUND EDGE BENT BARREL HEAD LININGS 


are straight grained from end to end. Rounded on 
their upper edge and crimped or bent ready to nail on 
barrel, They will not mould as the air circulates free- 
ly through the squa-e bundles of 250 in which they are 
packed. We can furnish them any desired lengths 
from 12 to 72 inches, and as cheap as any good Head 
Lining can be sold. Can fill orders at sight, 


REED & SILL COOPERAGE CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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ELEVATOR BUCKET 
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ELEVATOR: BUCKET 


J, Clark & C0, 
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ELEVATOR BUCKET 


Sole Manufacturers, 





SALEM, OHIO 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


NEWS FROM THE TRADE BEYOND THE 
SEAS. 








At the last meeting of the council of 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, J. C. Merryweather, an 
expert, was called on to give his views 
on fire protection for flour mills. He 
said he would, speaking generally, ad- 
vise millers to combine and put every 
pressure on water companies and mu- 
nicipal authorities for the supply of a 
sufficient and ready volume of water. If, 
for instance, a town were not furnished 
with sufficient hydrants, let the millers 
of that town spare no efforts to induce the 
authorities to remedy the omission. 
They might take it as a fact that where 
fire engines were scarce, there insurance 
rates would be high, and the converse 
was equally true. It was so in the 
United States, and the same attitude 
was being assumed by the insurance 
companies of England. Referring to 
particular appliances for dealing with 
fire, Mr. Merryweather spoke well of 
extincteurs, but doubted the efficacy of 
hand grenades. The automatic sprink- 
ler was only efficient if the water were 
kept at high pressure on each flgor, fit- 
ted with tubing and sprinklers. In an- 
swer to the question whether the metal 
capsules of the sprinklers were de- 
pended on to fuse, he replied that they 
were certainly to be relied on to work, 
but that the system was costly, and pre- 
sented no advantages that were not 
found in a well arranged system of hand 
pumps. He would in every case rec- 
ommend a good hand pump and three 
buckets of water to each floor, and this 
he thought a sufficient supply. For fire 
extinguishing he would give water the 
preference over steam. Water knocked 
a fire out, while steam might be said to 
stifle it. 

Mr. Smith here observed that from 
his personal experience he knew steam 
to be one of the surest fire extinguishers 
inexistence. On one occasion his own 
mill would have been burned down but 
for a timely application of steam. 

Mr. Merryweather did not undervalue 
steam, but he gave the preference to 
water, which, however, must be kept at 
pressure. In answer to Mr. Westley, 
he recommended water tanks in all 
mills, placed as high as possible to se- 
cure the necessary pressure. For in- 
stance, for a 6oft mill the tank should 
be placed at a height of goft, that is to 
say, 30ft above the highest story, so as 
to get a high pressure on the top floor. 
He might say that to meet the case of 
mills where the tank was placed directly 
on the top or any other floor, his firm 
had recently patented a pressure aug- 
mentor, or mechanicalmeans of secur- 
ing pressure. 

Mr. Smith, reverting to steam, re- 
marked that an inch pipe was sufficient to 
fill a large tank with steam from top to 
bottom and in every nook and crevice. 

Mr. Chatterton said that for steam 
he thought it necessary to havea 3in 
pipe on every floor. 

Mr. Merryweather said for water he 
would have a 4-inch pipe on each story, 
and speaking of hoists and elevators, 
recommended the greatest care in their 
construction and use, as these appli- 
ances are unquestionably one of the pe- 
culiar dangers of flour and other mills. 
He mentioned a great mansion he had 
recently inspected in the north of En- 
gland, where a wood walled hoist ran 
through the house from top to bottom. 
In other respects, that building was 
practically fireproof, but he would make 
bold to say that if that hoist had caught 
fire at the bottom, the flames would 
at once have leaped up to the roof of 
the house, and it would have been 
scarcely possible to save it. He had 
the interior of the hoistlined with sheet 
iron, and solid doors constructed to 
lock up each landing hoist at night. 

Mr. Chatterton wished to know to 
what height a dividing wall should be 
raised, and Mr. Merryweather said he 
always recommended dividing walls to 
be built as high as possible. With re- 





gard to fireproof flooring, which Mr. 
Stansfield suggested might be con- 
structed of two layers of stout wood, 
with a layer of concrete between, he 
thought the plan most feasible, and re- 
ferred to the extraordinary power of 
resistance shown by some woods to the 
action of fire, instancing an oak beam 
now in his possession, which bore the 
date 1172, and came from Canterbury 
cathedral, where it resisted a fierce 
flame to which it was subjected for a 
considerable time, taking only the 
slightest scorch. No doubt the season- 
ing effect of age had something to do 
with this iron texture. He regarded as- 
bestos paint as a great protection 
against fire when thoroughly worked in- 
to the material it covered, but other- 
wise he attached no more value to this 
paint than to a coating of whitewash. 





American Flour in England. 





There is no sign of reduction of flour 
imports into the United Kingdom, al- 
though the spread of gradual reduction 
in flour milling here is unquestionable, 
says the London Confectioner. It will 
require, we fear, something more than 
gradual reduction of physically diver- 
gent wheats plumped together and called 
a grist, even aided by the festive ora- 
tory of millers and milling “experts,” to 
diminish the growing flour imports. 
They prove a real liking by our bakers 
for such flour. We are occasionally re- 
minded that milling and baking are 
twin arts, but on the part of home mill- 
ers, we have invariably noticed a tend- 
ency on their part to occupy, as it were, 
the quarter-deck and state-rooms, and 
treating their twin brother, the baker, 
the higher craftsman, as if his place was 
the stockhole and steerage. This sort 
of thing is out of date now, as also the 
idea that the baker to produce a good 
loaf is dependent on the home miller to 
blend or grist various wheats. The best 
loaf now made is from the flour, mostly 
foreign, of single-milled wheats, blend- 
ed in the bakehouse by the baker as 
his skill and experience direct. The 
factor for British milling salvation, we 
venture to say, will now be found more 
in the wheat singly reduced than in the 
appliances for its reduction. Mill 
higher grades of wheat single, and sell 
the resulting flour for what it is. Not 
the miller who has no risk, but the 
baker who has all the risk should do the 
blending. Millers in Glasgow have 
been compelled to mill singly American 
spring and winter wheats. Any success 
the millers there have against American 
flour is due to that, and selling the flour 
unblended. Grist milling, the milling 
of a number of wheats together, is dy- 
ing out in Glasgow, with no hope of re- 
vival. That, it seems to us, is the real 
way for our millers to meet American 
flour competition, and not in the hope- 
less hankering after an import tax on 
foreign flour. Further, it were well to 
bear in mind that the cream of the 
world’s bread making wheat is grown in 
America, and that the milling of it in 
America is steadily increasing, is due to 
the appreciation of British bakers for 
flour produced by the American meth- 
ods. They mill physically diverse va- 
rieties of wheat single, of the highest 
grades grown near the mills, undamped. 
They do not bother themselves about 
blending. They leave that to the baker. 
We hesitate calling that mana baker 
who allows any miller to blend or grist 
for him. 





Cost of Wheat Raising in Scotland. 





A Scotch farmer writes: “I give the 
cost and result of some of my wheat 
crop this year, grown within five miles 
of Glasgow Cross. Cost of production 
per acre: Rent of land 2£ 15s; plowing 
and spring harrowing, £1; seed, three 
bus English (this 12 months ago cost 
30s per boll) £1 2s 6d; 25 tons horse 
manure, ploughed in at sowing, £6 5s; 
harvesting and thatching, £1 7s 6d; 
threshing and marketing, £1 5s—/13 
15s. Return per acre—to bolls wheat 


at 13s, £6 10s; 2 tons of straw at 7d 





per stone (present market price), £5 
16s 8d—f12 6s 8d. This return was 
got from a 2o-acre field which when 
growing compared favorably with any 
in the district. In my cost of product- 
ion I keep inside of rent of land and 
every item of expenditure, and the value 
of returns are above the average that 
has been made since harvest. Any 
practical farmer near Glasgow can sub- 
stantiate this at once. 





Australian Crop Prospects. 





Australian mail advices report that 
the crops in the colony of Victoria gen- 
erally have been doing poorly, in con- 
sequence of the absence of heavy rains 
during the winter season, and that the 
yield, more especially of wheat, would 
depend in greater degree than usual on 
the occurrence of rain. In South Aus- 
tralia rains had greatly benefited the 
wheat crop and reduced the chances of 
failure to a minimum. 
Wales had been visited by partial 
showers—copious in some districts, and 
light in others. The season had assumed 
an exceptional character, so that it was 
within the range of possibility that the 
outcome might be better than was at 
one time anticipated. In Queensland 
drought had held its own in certain 
districts, while in other parts rains had 
occurred in satisfying quantities. Much 
anxiety was, however, still felt, and 
justly, regarding the situation. In 
western Australia the season had been 
extremely favorable. 





Other Items. 





A considerable lack of cars for grain 
transportation prevails in Hungary, 
thereby hindering traffic seriously. 


In Russia the important land owners 
are holding back their crops, which, by 
the way, they allow to remain all winter 
unthreshed, in the hope of better prices 
at the coming of spring. 

It is said that the firm Tschinkel, well 
known as connected with many business 
enterprises, and owners of the steam 
mill in Prossnik, Moravia, is financially 
embarrassed, and willliquidate. Ithan- 
dled a large capital, mostly loaned by 
Austrian country banks, upon which the 
loss will fall heavily. 

From 1873 to the beginnning of 1884 
the agricultural tenants’ loss of capital 
in the United Kingdom is estimated by 
T. Smith Woolley at £73,500,000 ster- 
ling, equal to $367,500,000. The prof- 
its of agriculture in the United Kingdom, 
according to this estimate, have been 
nil for the period of the last ten years, 
and worse than nil by $367,000,000. 

While many fanatically maintain, says 
Mueller -Zeitung , that grain prices “must” 
rise in the spring, there is at present no 
rightful ground for the assumption. On 
the contrary great shipments from 
American markets continue to increase 
the stores of Europe. Farmers’ deliv- 
eries, in spite of very unfavorable prices, 
are far beyond the combined demands 
for home consumption and export. 


Mueller Zeitung considers that as the 
increase of tax on grain from 24c to 72c 
per 220% lbs is favored by the conserv- 
atives and a large part of the national 
liberal party, a considerable majority in 
the reichstag is assured. The other 
governmental authorities will not be apt 
to reject a measure so strongly favored 
by the reichstag. The tax in France 
has already been raised and when the 
German increase is levied, Austro-Hun- 
garian mills will occupy an unenviable 
position. 

Reductions in freights were made on 
Austrian, Hungarian and Swiss roads at 
the opening of the Arlberg route, Sept., 
1884. This change was especially de- 
signed to favor shipments of grain and 
malt to Switzerland. Moravia, which is 
arich wheat region, clung to the old 
rates, until the government interfered, 
its remonstrance resulting in consider- 
able lowering of rates over the Austrian 
State and Ferdinand North roads, tak- 
ing effect Nov. 20. This concession is 
especially to the advantage of Moravian 
malt fabricants, 





New South’ 


The French cabinet has increased the 
duty on foreign wheat to 2 francs per 
100 kilograms—220 % lbs—equivalent to 
10%c per bushel. The exports of wheat 
and flour from the United States to 
France for five years, ending June 30, 
1883, were as follows : 


Bus. Bbls. 

1882-83 15,096, 712 63,223 
++ +11,225,848 49579 

++29,440,318 46,396 

43,601,291 9,983 

-+42,147,558 27,075 





For the period of five years, above men- 
tioned, these exports were 18 per cent 
of the aggregate exports of wheat and 
flour from the United States. 





A Canadian View. 





Our Canadian and Manitoban ex- 
changes are making desperate efforts to 
force the world into the belief that 
Manitoba is preéminently the paradise 
for wheat raisers. A sample quotation 
from the Toronto Mai/ will give our 
readers a fair idea of the style of argu- 
ment used. The Mail says: 

“At the present moment the settlers 
in Dakota, while paying just as much 
for the necessaries of farm life as their 
rivals in Manitoba, are not getting 
within 15c of the price paidin Manitoba 
for wheat. At Neche the price is only 
1oc less than at Gretna, just across the 
road in Canadian territory. But fur- 
ther south it runs from fo to 2o¢c less, 
even when the settler gets a fair grading 
from the elevator monopoly men. It is 
of no use for Dakota boomsters to 
plead that this is an exceptional season. 
Next winter, when the Canadian Pa- 
cific is open from the mountains to the 
Atlantic, wheat will be carried from the 
centre of the wheat growing belt in the 
northwest, say Broadview, and from all 
points in southern Manitoba to Liver- 
pool for 25c per bu, which is less than 
the average rate from northern Dakota 
to Minneapolis. Neither the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba road nor the 
Northern Pacific can begin to meet this 
with acut. They are dependent upon 
eastern lines for access to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and if they were to abolish 
their own tariff and carry grain for 
nothing, the tolls enforced by those 
eastern carriers would still be nearly as 
heavy as the through rate of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

“Nothing will remain, then, for the 
Dakota settler, after the close of lake 
navigation every year, but to ship his 
wheat in bond via the Canadian Pacific 
to the eastern or to the British market. 
This will give him at least a fighting 
chance of competing with Manitoba. 
The Manitoba settler will, of course, 
have an advantage of him in the rate, 
and in being exempt from bonding 
charges ; but it will be infinitely better 
to come off second best than to be ut- 
terly wiped out. When this comes, 
and it will come the day the road is 
opened between Port Arthur and Mon- 
treal, Dakota will not only be deprived 
of the stream of immigration from 
Europe that has been flowing into her 
vast territory for five years, but will lose 
many of her present settlers. They 
will go where they can get as good land 
for less money and a better price for 
their produce, and then the true Mani- 
toba boom, nota thing of paper and 
dreams, but an era of great and en- 
during prosperity, will begin.” 





The Chicago TZyibune is disgusted 
with Chicago as a corn market, and 
with commendable fairness makes the 
following open confession: “No. 2 
corn was quoted yesterday in St. 
Louis at 34@34'%c, while No. 3 in 
Chicago was 33c. <A receiver who has 
been dissatisfied with Chicago inspec- 
tion states he could find only cold com- 
fort in so small an apparent differ- 
ence in the two markets, because there 
was an actual larger difference of 5c 
per 100 lbs against Chicago in the mat- 
ter of freight from the point of shipment, 
and as proof of which hecites the case 
of 100 cars—say 50,000 bus—of corn 
recently shipped to St. Louis that paid 
a profit of $2,000 to the shipper, which 





if shipped here would have made a loss.” 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 1885. 








A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 





BATTLES AND LEADERS OF' THE OCLIViIL WwaR. 


ublished in THE CENTURY during the coming year on 
the Civil War has excited more interest than any announce- 
ment ever before made by the magazine. It is proposed in 
this series to set forth, in clear and graphic manner, the life 
and spirit of this most important of modern military conflicts. 
General officers high in command on both the Federal and 
Confederate side will be the writers of most of the papers, and 
it is the aim of the conductors to present, not official reports, 
but the officers’ own stories of their plans and operations. In 
many instances the contributer will be the officer of first com- 
mand, and in every instance a participant in the engagements 
under consideration. 

The series was begun in November with a paper by Gen- 
eral G. T. Beauregard on “The Battle of Bull Run,” which 
has already excited wide interest and attention. 

The December number, now ready, contains General 
Lew Wallace’s paper on “Fort Donelson,” profusely illus- 
trated. Later numbers will contain papers by Generals 
Grant, Longstreet, McClellan, D. H. Hill, Gordon, Rose- 


‘THE announcement of the series of separate papers to be 
P 





*crans, Fitz John Porter, Hunt, Pleasanton, Newton, Coleston, 
Admiral Porter, Colonel John Taylor Wood (senior surviving officer of the Mer- 
rimac), and others. The illustrations of the scheme will receive the most care- 
ful attention, and in this particular it is thought that the series will possess an 
unequaled historical interest. 

In connection with these papers will appear a number of briefer sketches, il- 
lustrated, entitled 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE,” 


Reflecting with interesting and life-like details the experiences of the common 
soldier from the time of enlistment to the muster-out; the drill, the march, the 
bivouac, the skirmish, the charge, the pursuit, the retreat, etc., etc. Auxiliary 
branches of the service will also be treated in this supplementary way, and in 
several instances briefer supplementary papers will chronicle special incidents or 
consider special phases of an engagement. Personal reminiscences of several of 
the most prominent military leaders, now dead, will also give variety to the 
scheme. 








FICTION. 


In this line THE CENTURY will maintain its prestige, and furnish the best 
stories by American writers that can be procured. In November began a new 
novel by W. D. Howells, author of “Venetian Days,” “A Modern Instance,” etc. 
This story deals with the rise of an American business man. A novel by Henry 
James, a novelette by Grace Denio Litchfield, and short stories by “Uncle Re- 
mus,” Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, H. H., Julian Haw- 
thorne, and other equally well-known writers, will appear at various times. Miss 
Litchfield’s novelette, “The Knight of the Black Forest,” begins in the Decem- 
ber number. A feature of this issue is an illustrated short story by Mark Twain. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES. 


Under this heading may be included a series of papers on the Cities of Italy 
by W. D. Howells, the illustrations being reproductions of etchings and draw- 
ings by Joseph Pennell; a series on “The New Northwest,” being an interesting 
group of papers by E. V. Smalley, Lieutenant Schwatka, Principal Grant (of 
Kingston, Catarios, and others, descriptive of little-known regions; papers on 
French and American Art—sculpture and painting—with some exquisite illustra- 
tions ; papers on Astronomy, Architecture and History, the first being by Pro- 
fessor Langley and others. Under Architecture are included more of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s articles on Churches, City and Country Houses, etc. Colonel 
George E. Waring, Jr., will describe progress in Sanitary Draining; E. C. Sted- 
man, Edmund Gosse, and others, will furnish literary essays; George W. Ca- 
ble will contribute in various ways ; several papers on sport and adventure and 
on American inventions and musical topics will soon be published, and John 
Burroughs will write from time to time on outdoor subjects. 


Readers of THE CENTURY may feel sure of keeping abreast of the times on 
leading subjects that may properly come within the province of a monthly magazine. 
Its circulation is now about 150,000 monthly. Subscriptions should date from the 
November number, beginning the War Series and Mr. Howell’s novel. Price $4.00 
a year, 35 centsanumber. All booksellers and newsdealers sell it and take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY C0., 33 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





er. NICHOLAS POR 1885. 


The Leading Magazine for Young Folks, 


mihi € 


From ‘*PERSONALLY CONDUCTED,” BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, IN Nov. ‘‘ST. NICHOLAS.” 








MICHIGAN MOTHER (and competent critic) writes to the Editor of “St. 

NICHOLAS :” “I am convinced that no child who is without ‘St. Nicholas’ 
can successfully compete in the race of life with those who have had the benefit 
of its wonderful pages.” And a prominent clergyman, of Chicago informs us 
that one of his parishoners lately said to him “ ‘St. Nicholas’ has saved my boy 
from ruin.” 


While these welcome instances serve to show the scope of “St. Nicholas” as 
a magazine for young folks, they do not indicate the thousand ways in which 
it delights, instructs, and truly helps the boys and girls who are familiar with 
its pages month by month. No printed periodical can take the place of parent, 
pastor, or school teacher ; but a good magazine can supplement their work and 
influence to a wonderful degree. In view of this, it is not extravagant to say 
that—instead of “Can we afford to take ‘St. Nicholas ?’”—the question of every 


earnest household in English speaking countries, to-day, should be, “Can we afford NOT to take ‘St. Nicholas ?’” 
The magazine, during its eleven happy years of existence has grown familiar to hundreds of thousands of young readers, and their interest and intelligent 


enjoyment have constantly inspired the editor and publishers. To-day, its 


strength is in its wholesome growth, its sympathy with young life, its hearty 


recognition of the movement of events, and its steadily increasing literary and pictorial resources. 
This list of some of the good things already secured will give an idea of the magnitude of the preparations for future numbers of “St. Nicholas” : 


ATTRACTIONS FOR 1885. 


‘ 


‘¢+His One Fault,” a serial story for boys, by the popular author, J. T. Trowbridge. 

‘Personally Conducted,” illustrated papers on famous places in Europe. By Frank 
R. Stockton. : tire 

‘¢Historic Girls,”? a companion series to ‘‘Historic Boys.” By E. 8. Brooks, - 

‘Ready for Business,” suggestions to boys about to choose an occupation—based on 
personal interviews with prominent representatives of various trades and professions. By 
G. J. Manson. 

‘¢Priven Back to Eden,” a serial. By E. P. Roe. 

**Talks for Young Folks,” a series of popular papers, by H. H. (Helen Jackson.) 

‘among the Lawmakers,” recollections of a page in the U. S. Senate,—containing 
political information both instructive and amusing. By Edmund Alton. 

‘Davy and the Goblin,” a very funny serial story by a new writer, Chas. Carryl. 

Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott. ; 3 ; 

‘The Progress of Invention’: ‘‘From Palanquin to Parlor-car,” ‘*From Cross-bow to 
100-ton Gun,” etc. Descriptive papers, by Chas. E. Bolton. 





‘Art Work for Young Folks,”’ papers on decorative handicraft, by Chas. @. Leland. 

“Sheep or Silver?” a story of Texan life. By the late Rev. William M. Baker. 

*64 Garden of Girls,”’ being six short stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

‘Tales of Two Continents,” stories of adventure, by H. H. Boyesen. 

‘Cartoons for Boys and Girls,” funny pictures by St. Nicholas Artists. 

‘From Bach to Wagner,” brief, pointed biographies of great musicians, by Agnes 
Tunis. 

Special Papers by Mary Hallock Foote, Joaquin Miller, Alice Wellington Rollins, 
G. B. Bartlett. Harriett Prescott Spofford, Washington Gladden, Julia Schayer, Anna 
Lea Merritt, W. O. Stoddard, D. Ker, Ernest Ingersoll, Clara E: Clements, Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka, and others. 

The Illustrations will be the work of the best artists and engravers—and there will be 
plenty of them. In the November and December numbers are beautiful colored frontispieces. 





Now is the time to subscribe; Price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. All book and news dealers sell numbers and 
take subscriptions, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
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EXPERIENCE CORNER. 


INS AND OUTS OF THE WORLD'S FLOUR 
AND GRAIN MARKETS. 





Editor Northwestern Miller: 

While traveling on the cars from 
Chicago to , the past week, I made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman whom 
I found to be quite an extensive miller 
and exporter, and our conversation nat- 
urally drifted to subjects in which both 
of us were most interested. Among 
other things the subject of “consign- 
ments” came up and the rights and du- 
ties of both the shipper and receiver 
pertaining thereto, and to illustrate 
his point he narrated the following: 
“Some years ago I was consigning flour 
to New York. There was then existing 
a margin of not less than $1 per barrel 
profit, providing the property was sold 
promptly upon arrival at the market, 
price then ruling. Well, I shipped to 
three different houses every day, as 
nearly as possible a carload each, with 
explicit and peremptory orders, to sell 
from dock immediately on arrival, or 
while in transit, but in no case to store 
the flour if possible to avoid it. Now 
mind you, each of these houses were 
soliciting consignments of this grade of 
flour, with the advice that it could be 
sold promptly from dock. On arrival 
and as fast as it arrived, two of the 
parties sold and returned mea hand- 
some margin on each shipment. The 
third house, and the one from which I 
was led to expect not only the better 
prices, but the most ready sales, allowed 
the flour to accumulate and finally to go 
into store, with its attendant latter 
charges and chances of decline, which 
of course came when the spurt was over. 
After repeated and urgent instructions 
to sell came complaints of quality, 
danger of souring, etc. ; also a demand 
for margins, to which I replied: ‘No 
margins till flour closed out, and final 
settlement made.’ In less than 48 hours 
the flour was sold at the top of the mar- 
ket for that grade, regardless of damages, 
quality, etc. The account of sales and 
current expenses was rendered and I 
offered the parties a basis for settlement 
which was equivalent to a division of the 
loss, which I considered a great deal 
more than they were entitled to, and 
the account was closed. Many com- 
mission men seem to have the ideathat 
all that is necessary for them to do is 
solicit consignments, make the neces- 
sary advances, and when they get pos- 
session of the property, they are then 
sure of their commission, 2% per cent. 
They get their advances at say 3 or 4 
per cent, charge their customer 6 per 
cent, and if consignments are not very 
brisk, the longer they can ‘set’ on the 
property the better, as they are sure 
of commission and excess of. interest. 
But if trade is brisk, the property is 
easily sold, consignments come freely, 
the little 2% per cent is frequently 
turned, and ‘all goes merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” Now the case I have re- 
ferred to is not an isolated one, by any 
means, nor would I have you believe 
that such are common, but what I do 
mean is that when such cases occur, 
either the receiver does not know his 
business, orhe presumes too much up- 
on the ignorance of the shipper, while 
the shipper, not knowing his rights, 
submits, and is fleeced. Now I con- 
tend that when I consign property toa 
commission man with instructions to 
sell on arrival, it is his duty to sell if he 
can get the market price—if he can not 
get the market price, to wire ship- 
per for further instructions, throwing 
the responsibility upon the shipper for 
incurring the extra expenses of storing 
and holding.” 

Mr. Editor, I don’t know what therule 
may be in such cases, but it strikes me 
the position of my miller friend is sound, 
and from what experience I have had in 
the business, if millers and shippers 
knew their rights, there would be more 
“kicking” and less submission to the 
shortcomings of the men who handle 
their property. I inquired of my friend 
if he found the same difficulties existing 





in foreign business, and he related this 
circumstance : ; 

“Something over a year ago I shipped 
1,000 bags of.flour to a large firm in 
Great Britain, with ‘instructions to sell 
immediately on arrival. In due time 
the flour arrived and went into store, 
entirely regardless of my instructions. 
This firm were very extensive receivers, 
and from what I afterward learned, this 
thousand bags, owing to their heavy 
receipts, was buried out of sight, so to 
speak. After being nearly a year in 
store, I wrote for an account of sales, 
as I presumed the flour had been long 
since sold and the advice and account 
had miscarried; as there must be a 
balance my due, I asked them to send 
bill of exchange for it. In reply, I re- 
ceived a letter saying that ‘we sold this 
flour two days before the receipt of your 
letter. Owing to complaint about the 
flour, we were unable to close it out 
before.’ The account showed quite a 
balance on the wrong side, the market 
having declined fearfully. Figuring 
fourteen days for mail from Chicago, 
the party had two days after the arrival 
of my letter, and before date of their 
letter, in which to make the sale, and 
the sale was made at a price difficult to 
be realized on the date which it pur- 
ported to have been made, being from 
6d to 1s above the ruling market.” 

“How did you settle the matter ?” 

“Well, I wrote them that I was sur- 
prised (1) at the length of time which 
they had held the flour; (2) that they 
had never notified us regarding the 
quality; (3) that flour inferior in quality 
should have been fit for human food 
after being stored a year in the British 
climate, and (4) that such inferior flour 
would bring, a year after arrival, from 
6d to ts per sack more than fresh flour 
of same grade. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, we were not willing to set- 
tle on the basis of their accountcurrent, 
as rendered.” 

“They concluded that shippers had 
some rights which commission men and 
receivers were bound to respect, and 
settled upon my terms—but here’s my 
station, so good bye to you.” 

In pondering over this matter as the 
cars rumbled on after my friend’s de- 
parture, the question naturally arose: 
What is the remedy? I have my own 
opinion, but I do not consider it the 
province of these papers to suggest the 
remedy—-only to ventilate such abuses 
pertaining to the tradeas come undermy 
observation, leaving the remedy to be 
applied by those more directly inter- 
ested. RANDALL. 


MR. SEAMANS SPEAKS. 


Editor Northwestern Miller: 

Your issue of Dec. 19 just received. 
I have read the two articles by “Ran- 
dall” with much interest, and having 
had an experience similar to some re- 
ferred to in his article, think the scheme 
a good one toenlighten the milling inter- 
est upon the many ups and downs, to put 
it mildly, pertaining to the business, and 
the sale of our products. The past year 
no doubt, has been an exceptional one 
for all engaged in milling—and such 
experiences may not again occur in a 
lifetime, where the buyer has invari- 
ably been on the losing side, both in 
the purchase of wheatand flour. In the 
case of the miller, however, he buys 
his wheat upon the basis of an official 
inspection, which secures the wheat 
seller in his price regardless of any con- 
tingencies in the market, andthe buyer, 
even if so disposed, has to “stand up to 
the rack” and take his wheat regardless 
of the loss, for he cannot say, like 
Randall’s Irish friend, “the market has 
gone down—I will not take it. Why 
should I submit to a loss?” or words 
to that effect. However, I did not start 
out to discuss Randall or his “province,” 
but to relate a circumstance that has a 
very important bearing upon the export 
trade, and which, during an export 
business of five or six years, has never 
occurred before and may never occur 
again, but it is a risk we all take 
without realizing what the conse- 
quences might be. And what is the worst 





feature about it, I don’t see how it can 








be avoided. The case is this: On the 
28th of August I received a cable from 
R. Hunter Craig & Co., Glasgow, of- 
fering 24s net c. i. f. for 1,000 bags of 
flour. Although the offer was a low one, 
I replied to the cable, accepting the 
offer. The flour was ground out and 
shipped in due season, with drafts 
against it, as usual. In about fourteen 
days I received acable: “Drafts here. 
Shall we treat as consignment?” An 
‘exchange of cables indicating that our 
cable acceptance of the offer had not 
been received, a tracer was immediate- 
ly started, showing prompt delivery and 
transfer at Chicago and delivery to cable 
company in New York. Craig & Co. 
also started inquiries from their end of 
the line. The result showed the deliv- 
ery,of the cable in Glasgow to the mes- 
senger at 6:11 p. m., the messenger 
claiming to the postal authorities to 
have delivered it into the letter box of 
Craig & Co. (their office being closed). 
Craig & Co. demanded of the postal 
authorities that this report and claim be 
withdrawn, for the reason that the mes- 
senger, when brought by the officer to 
their office, did not recollect having de- 
livered the cablegram, as stated by the 
authorities. Craig & Co. insist, (and I 
have no reason to doubt their state- 
ment) that no such cablegram was de- 
livered into their letter box. Pecuni- 
arily the loss on this one transaction is 
insignificant, but how would it have 
been on say acargo of 50,000 bus of 
wheat, or 20,000 sacks of flour? So far 
as we knew, all the conditions necessary 
to consummate a sale had been com- 
plied with, the offer had been made and 
accepted, the flour ground and shipped. 
Craig & Co. cannot be liable for non- 
receipt of cable, and their customer, of 
course, was only bound by his offer for 
the 24 hours. Craig & Co.’s letter, 
written just after the expiration of offer, 
regretting the non-acceptance, indicated 
that they did not receive it. it seems 
the delivery of messagesin Great Britain 
is not receipted for as here, but they 
are delivered the same as letters. Craig 
& Co. are very much exercised over the 
matter, for the reason that delivery is 
brought very close to their door, and 
should the messenger insist upon his 
statement to his superiors that the mes- 
sage was delivered into their letter box, 
they have no way of proving to the con- 
trary and would be bound by the accept- 
ance of the offer. It would be well if 
others with similar experiences would 
report them, as by so doing the fre- 
quency of such cases would give some 
idea of the risk involved. I wish to 
state most emphatically, that I do not 
impute any wrong motive or mistake on 
the part of Craig & Co., buton the con- 
trary can but approve the promptness 
and energy with which they went to 
work to ferret out and locate the re- 
sponsibility for non-delivery of my 
cable. S. H. SEAMANS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 20. 





MILLING IN MILWAUKEE. 





(Special Correspondence.} 

The report from Minneapolis, re- 
ceived on ’change to-day, that the Min- 
neapolis millers had decided to pay 2c 
per bu more for wheat, together with 
the favorable foreign advices, combined 
to give the millers a more hopeful feel- 
ing than they have had for six months. 
The foreign demand for flour is 
unusually good to-day, and every 


one of the millers seen appeared 
to be receiving a_ benefit. One 
miller stated that there was no 


doubt the foreign demand would con- 
tinue to increase and prices on flour to 
improve, if no attempts were made in 
this country to pound down wheat val- 
ues. For the past three or four months 
the foreign markets have bought on ev- 
ery bulge, but found invariably that 
wheat must lower in this country after 
the bulge subsided. These peculiari- 
ties of our market have somewhat dis- 
couraged the foreigners, he said, but if 
we kept a steady market here, there 
was no doubt the foreign market would 
become all that could be desired. 





The average daily production of flour 
for the- past week has been about 3,550 
bbls, somewhat less than the previous 
week. These figures will doubtless .be 
increased 500 bbls per day during the 
coming week. 

The receipts and through shipments 
of flour here show that the interior mill- 
ers are doing their level best, prompted 
to heavy production, evidently by the 
low price of wheat, rather than by any 
demand for their flour. Or, possibly, 
they anticipated what the city millers 
failed to—the present general improve- 
ment. 

Stearns, Hurd, Sanderson, Seamans 
and Nunnemacher were the only mill- 
ers seen on ’change to-day, and they 
did not appear to be doing any buying. 
Seamans occupied one of the chairs that 
adorn the wheat pit, most of the time, 
though he did not, so far as could be 
seen, buy a bushel of grain. He is not 
running his mill at present, and if he is 
doing any buying through his broker or 
otherwise, it is for speculative pur- 
poses. He is credited with never hav- 
ing speculated in wheat, outside of his 
purchases for milling purposes, but he 
does occasionally take a “flyer.” Stern 
never indulges in speculation. He is 
very conservative and a good buyer. 

All of the millfurnishing establish- 
ments appear to be very busy. 

The receipts of wheat at this point 
for the week ending Saturday were 
803,849 bus, against 363,210 for the cor- 
responding week in 1883. The total re- 
ceipts since Jan. I were 12,411,962 bus, 
against 8,698,399 for the corresponding 
time last year. 

The shipments for the week were 8,471 
bus, againsts 129,200 a year ago. The 
total shipments since Jan. I were 6,845,- 
756 bus, against 2,831,025 for the cor- 
responding time in 1883. 

The stock of wheat in store in Mil- 
waukee to-day is estimated at 3,300,541 
bus. 

The receipts of flour at this point for 
the week ending Saturday last were 
111,856 bbls, against 69,096 for the 
same week in 1883. The total receipts 
since Jan. 1 were 3,867,887 bbls, against 
3,292,605 for the same period in 1883. 

The shipments for the week were 65,- 
448 bbls, against 85,821 for the same 
week in 1883. The total shipments since 
Jan. I were 4,417,813 bbls, against 
3,910,700 for the corresponding time in 
1883. W.J.A 
Milwaukee, Dec. 22. 
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This is the latest and most improved tester manufactured, 

They are highly finished 

Adopted by the board of trade and leading 

millers and grain dealers in the United States, They are 
made in three sizes, pint, quart and two quart. 


and warranted perfectly accurate. 


all brass. 


Millers and millfurnishers trade solicited. 
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WINTER WHEAT’S LETTER. 


A BOY’S EXPERIENCES—LEARNING THE 
TRADE IN OLDEN TIMES. 








A miller sat on a flour barrel in his 
mill, looking and listening, listening for 
nothing for in particular, looking for 
nothing special. Everything was run- 
ning so nicely and smoothly that it 
would appear that nothing could go 
wrong. The time of day (the evening), 
the sound of the mill—a quiet, steady 
hum—all conspired to set him back 
several years in his thoughts. He 
looked around him, saw his mill, the 
machinery, thought of his present con- 
dition, and then reverted to the past. 
His home was originally in Pennsyl- 
vania. His father ran a mill which was 
situated on oneof the mountain streams 
of the Alleghany region. The farmers 
brought their grain from all directions 
to begroundinthismill. It was a prim- 
itive affair. Theshafting and the gear- 
ing were of wood—old-fashioned pin- 
gear wheels, very little iron about the 
whole establishment. Ashe thought of 
the times when he used to work and 
help his father, he immediately reverted 
farther back to when he was a boy too 
young to work or to want to work. He 
thought of how he played and waded 
around the streams; he thought of the 
time when he used to wade in to fish in 
the tail race, while the mill was stopped, 
and how the water would rush out when 
it was started, and then how rapidly 
he would retreat to the shore to keep it 
from coming up around him and wet- 
ting his clothes. He remembered, too, 
how he had often thought that if the 
miller had only waited a minute longer, 
what a good bite he would have had. 
Further down the stream there was the 
“old swimmin’ hole” where the boys 
used to swim and fight. He could see 
the path that led to it and the banks 
that were worn smooth there by their 
sliding down. 

The time came when he went into 
the mill to “learn his trade.” The first 
year and ahalf he was occupied in learn- 
ing how to be a roustabout, as it would 
be called now. His father’s miller 
was wont to build up an awe-full 
feeling for the millingtrade. He would 
take him up to the chop spout once in 
three or four weeks and allow him to 
put his hand in to feel of the chop, and 
he would tell him how many years it 
took him to learn to grind, and what a 
mysterious process it was. Then he 
would shake his head, look solemn and 
say: “Well, Levi, I am afraid that you 
will never learn to grind. Of course 
you can’t help that. It’s all according 
to how aman is born. I never knewa 
dark haired boy or man that could learn 
to grind. It’s the light haired men who 
do it the best,” and then the old fellow 
would take off his hat and rub the bald 
spot on his head and draw a long breath. 
By this time the apprentice was speech- 
less. He would walk away without say- 
ing a word, wondeying what there was 
in store for him. 

As to bolting, that was dark and un- 
fathomable to him. That was some- 
thing in regard to which the miller said 
absolutely nothing! If he happened 
to be around when a change was made 
in the bolting , the miller would merely 
pass by and look at him in a conse- 
quential, depreciating spirit and leave 
him to feel smaller and more insignifi- 
cant than ever. He was taught to think 
that bolting was something removed 
from the arts and sciences; it was a bit 
of necromancy known to only a favored 
few and known best and most complete- 
ly to this miller in particular. 

The miller once said tohim: “Levi, 
when I came to your father, things were 
in a bad state here. I remember the 
time when he came to me and says: 
‘John, do you think that you can come 
over and straighten my mill out? I’m 
a-needin’ some help.’ Well, I had a 
good trade over there, and the farmers 
used to come from all around and from 
the adjoining counties to bring their 
wheat to the place where I wasa-millin’, 


father’s door and come to me—lots of 
them did. Why, when I come here 
you could hear that stone a-thumpin’ all 
over the mill, and it was all out of face 
—it was in bad shape. Well, I fixed 
that up and changed the dress, and I 
got everything in nice shape, and you 
wouldn’t have known that it was the 
same mill, and there’s no farmers goes 
past this mill now, nor there wasn’t after 
I come here. Why, all the trade that I 
used to have followed me right here to 
your father’s mill. But you needn’t say 
anything to your father about this, Levi. 
I guess he wouldn’t like to hear it.” 
And then Levi went away, and he 
thought what would happen to his father 
if this miller should leave and take all 
the trade with him. 

One time he put his hand into the 
spout to feel the chop from the buhr, 
without being asked. “Look out there, 
boy, no meddling,” was what met his 
ear. This was seen and heard by his 
father, who was a quiet, hard working 
man who never showed any one what 
he thought, a man who kept his own 


counsel, whose words were respect- 
ed because he_ said_ so little. 
He _iheard this. He saw the 


position of his son. He had thought that 
he was slow about learning the business. 
Now he knew why, and as Levi went off 
with a heavy heart, if he could have 
known his father’s mind, he would have 
felt encouraged and happy at what had 
passed. The old man knew too much 
to undertake to teach an old dog new 
tricks; he said nothing to his miller at 
this time, but after a few days he said: 
“Levi, I guess you and I can run this 
mill,” which frightened Levi very much, 
and he hesitated, stammered and showed 
his feelings. “Yes Levi, we’ll run it all 
right. I have run my mill before and I 
can run it again.” In a few days the old 
miller had left and for some reason that 
Levi could not understand then, he 
blamed him for it all. But the trade 
did not decline; the farmers did not 
pass the door to gotoanother mill. The 
old man’s hand had not lost its cunning, 
he could grind as well as ever, he could 
put in as many cracks to the inch ona 
stone as any man in that section of the 
country. The old neighbors were glad 
to see him at it again and they told him 
that it tasted like the old flour which 
they used to get from him twenty and 
thirty years before, and it made the old 
man happy, and he told his hard work- 
ing wife at home that he would never 
give the mill up to another again unless 
it be to Levi, who was doing so well. 


In his own quiet, forceful way the old 
man removed all the ideas of necro- 
mancy and mystery with which his boy 
was burdened and he told him to put 
his hand into the spout and feel of the 
chop, and he showed him how to set 
the buhr and how things ought to be, 
and in a little while Levi was almost as 
skillful in this way as his father. And 
then as to the dressing of the buhrs, his 
skill in that art advanced until he was 
a boy to be proud of. 


In time all of the bug-a-boos and 
mysteries were gone, but the last of all 
to acknowledge his skill were the old 
farmer friends of his father. Their 
wives and daughters were more gracious. 
They could not see but that the flour of 
Levi’s grinding was as good ag any- 
body’s, and some of the younger mem- 
bers of the family were known to say 
that they thought that it was a little 
better, if anything. But the old fellows 
would put a crust in their mouths and 
crack it and say that they didn’t think 
that it had exactly the true taste; that 
for them they believed that they would 
rather have the flour of the old man’s 
making; that they had lived on it, 
raised their children on it, and that it 
was good enough. It was what they 
liked and what they were used to. Some 
were uncharitable enough to say that 
they did not get as good yield from the 
young man as from the old, that they 
were afraid he took out too much toll, 
but this was not a wide-spread feeling. 

As time moved on and his brothers 
grew up to him and in the same place, 


came when he said good-bye to all 
around him and it was the last good-bye 
to many of them, and his mother, as 
she wiped the tears away from her 
eyes, said she knew that she should 
never see himagain. But she did, and 
will see him again in a few days, when 
he returns to his old home. 

These reminiscences were disturbed 
by the blowing of an elevator, which be- 
tokened a choke. 





Mystery of a Miller’s Murder. 

The mystery of a foul murder com- 
mitted sixteen years ago now seems 
likely to be cleared up, and some of 
the guilty parties brought to justice, as 
would appear from the following story, 
coming from Wilkesbarre, Pa. : 
“Four weeks ago news was received 
in this city that Dave Howard, a former 
resident of this county, and a noted 
desperado, had been taken from a jail 
in Dakota territory, where he was ac- 
cused of murder, and lynched by a 
masked mob. Before dying, he con- 
fessed to the sheriff that he had partici- 
pated in several murders in this county 
during the years 1877, 1878 and 1879, 
the time of ‘Molly Maguirism.’ He also 
disclosed the names of a number of his 
partnersin crime. Nothing further was 
heard of the matter until recently, when 
the county was electrified by the news 
that William Judson Garrison, a 
teamster of Plymouth, Pa., had been 
arrested, charged with the commission 
of a frightful crime that in 1878 excited 
the people of this section. On the 18th 
of January, in that year, Phillip Cal- 
lender, a wealthy and prominent farm- 
er and miller of Ross township, was 
driving home with his son in the even- 
ing, when he was shot and killed, two 
bullets being sent through his head from 
behind. The son said he saw two men 
running away directly after the shots 
were fired. The circumstances were so 
suspicious, however, that the son was 
arrested for the murder, but was dis- 
charged for the want of evidence. 
Since then the crime has been buried in 
mystery. The authorities claim that 
Dave Howard’s confession names Gar- 
rison as one of the murderers. During 
the three years there were many mys- 
terious crimes in this section, and 
though the police are very reticent and 
will disclose no names or facts, it is 
known that other arrests for other 
crimes will shortly be made, and the 
most intense excitement prevails.” 








Want a Change in the Patent Laws, 





At arecent meeting of the Chicago 
inventors’ association, a report was 
adopted setting forth that no argument 
of a special character is necessary to 
show that the patent laws of a govern- 
ment should not be allowed to be affect- 
ed to the detriment of the inventor un- 
der that government by the laws of for- 
eign countries or governments which 
might for reasons sufficient to them- 
selves allow the inventor not a resident 
thereunder to procure a patent. And 
also that an inventor, a citizen under 
one government, should not have his 
right or ownership in his own country 
affected or abridged by any protection 
afforded him by a foreign government. 
The report, therefore, advocated the 
repeal of all patent laws of the United 
States which change, alter, abridge, or 
in any way affect the letters patent ofa 
citizen of the United States, by reason 
of his obtaining a foreign patent; also 
such further legislation in the patent 
laws of the United States as would 
more perfectly secure to the inventor 
the rights referred to. A committee on 
legislation was appointed, consisting of 
J. W. Powers, J. P. Ellcaott and J. B. 
Powers, and instructed to incorporate 
the document in a memorial to the 
present congress. The committee will 
also petition congress to pass Senator 
Pratt’s bill, which makes the patent of- 
fice an independent institution, entire- 
ly distinct from the interior depart- 
ment. The bill also provides that the 








and they used to drive right past your 


he began to feel crowded, and the time 





which it is claimed would be sufficient 
to employ men of ability to conduct 
its affairs. 





Illinois Corn Crop. 





The Illinois department of agricul- 
ture says, respecting the corn crop of 
that state for 1884, that the season has 
been favorable for maturing the grain, 
and it has been gathered and stored in 
good condition. Low prices have in- 
duced farmers to hold the grain as far 
as their means will permit. The area 
planted was 6,898,819 acres, which is 
less than any preceding year since 1873. 
The average yield for the state is 33 bus. 
an acre, which exceeds the yield per 
acre of any year since 1872, excepting 
the crops of 1875 and 1879. The aggre- 
gate yield for the state for 1884 is 207,- 
556,662 bus, and exceeds the crops of 
the three preceding years by 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bus. The average price 
per bu for corn in first hands is report- 
ed to be 29c. Prices have not ruled as 
low in the state since 1860, except in 
1861, 1862, 1872, 1877 and 1878. The 
farmérs at the present price will realize 
but $60,300,153 for the grain. This is 
the smallest return to the producer 
for any corn crop grown in the state 
during the past 20 years excepting the 
crops of 1868, 1872, 1873 and 1878. 





Overreached Himself. 





In the United States court at Du- 
buque, Ia., Judge Shiras decided the 
case of Abraham against the North 
German Insurance company. The 
plaintiff owned a grain elevator in Ben- 
ton county, on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road, but did not wish the 
fact to be known, as he also owned ele- 
vators along the Northern Pacific road. 
An insurance policy on the Benton 
county elevator was therefore taken out 
in the name of one Eyler, an employe 
of Abraham. Thiselevator was burned 
and the plaintiff sued to recover on the 
policy,asserting that the defendant knew 
him to be the owner. The defendant 
demurred that oral evidence could not 
be introduced to contradict a written 
contract. The plaintiff also said Eyler 
had assigned his interest in the eleva- 
tor to him, butthe defendant demurred 
that Eyler did not own any interest in 
the elevator and consequently could 
not assign any. The court sustained 
both demiurrers. 





Cost of Wheat Raising in Missouri. 





A Lewis county (Mo.) farmer, re- 
siding 137 miles from St. Louis, sends 
the Republican the following statement 
showing the cost of producing and 
marketing a bushel of wheat, with the 
crop averaging 16 bus per acre: 


PlOWing 2 SC6O.. ccc ccccnesvedsccocccccenc $1.25 
Preparing 1 Cre... ...ccccceccccccccccccccce -50 
Dralling £ ache... .cccccsccccccscsccccccence «30 
BOO £ ACTS iw ween ccc csccesccccsccscéccescce 1.25 
Cutting and binding.........-..--+---+----- 1.25 
Shocking... ...cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccs +50 
Total cost so far per bushel...............-- 31 9-16 


*Threshing and hauling, per bushel, as per 
statement below .....cccccccccccc docccese 








+14 1-32 
ROU, AE F990 HEF ROCKO onc no nos revvecrcacocce -20 
Freight to St. Louis and commission........ .08 
Total cost per bushel................2- +73 19-32 
*Cost of one day’s threshing, 800 bus: 
€ teams to haul to machine ax $18.00 
$ men in field...........06 3-00 
2 band Cutters... .cccccecscccccce 2.50 
2 men and horses to rake straw 4.00 
1 man and boy to measure........2..---s000-- 1.75 
GREG OF 90 TOO: ccs scenneienss coccaceecscsce 15.00 
PDN OF BO ONOER. boc vdedsendncsccesses esse 4.00 
Paid machine, 800 bus, at 5C..-..-----------+ 40.00 
Hauling to railway station, 800 bus, at 3c....- 24.00 
Total cost threshing and hauling......-.- $112.25 


At this rate—and the statement seems 
reasonable—there is certainly no profit 
to the farmer in raising wheat at present 
prices, even when his entire crop in- 
spects No. 2, and when it falls below 
that grade, as a large proportion of it 
does, there is an actual loss of at least 
18c per bu on No. 4 and about 8c per 
bu on No. 3. Cash No. 2 sold yester- 
day at 7656 @77c. 





Henry I. Chase, P. F. Chase and H. 
G. Chast, of Chicago, have been 
granted a patent on a grain drier, as- 





office be maintained by the patent fees, 





signing it to the Chase Elevator Co, 
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HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 








ST. LOUIS SIFTINGS. 


LESS FAVORABLE FLOUR MARKET— 
WHEAT SCARCE AND HIGHER. 








[Special Correspondence,| 

Contrary to expectations, the favora- 
able condition of the flour market which 
last week prevailed at this point was not 
sustained, and occasional concessions 
have been necessary during the past six 
days, to effect sales. The severity of 
the weather, no doubt, is partly an- 
swerable for the dullness of movements, 
as all shipments by river were stopped, 
checking our southern trade considera- 
bly for the time being. Offerings of 
flour have been moderate in amount. 
Good low grade and medium flours con- 
tinue scarce, and are firmly held. Ex- 
tra family is weaker than anything else. 
Eastern freights continue high, and 


keep our prices up so that it precludes | P 


trading in the east. Orders are a trifle 
scarce, with the southern and local de- 
mand nominal. There is no quotable 
change in values. Receipts of flour 
were smaller than last week, and ship- 
ments 1,200 bbls larger. No notable 
improvement in the flour trade is looked 
for before Jan. 1. 

Wheat receipts fell 171,000 bus be- 
hind last week. Wheat is scarcer and 
higher, the offerings of every descrip- 
tion being very light, and the demand 
correspondingly brisk. Millers have 
been the principal buyers, and sought 
needed supplies unsuccessfully. Prices 
advanced tc on Tuesday, and ruled 
strong at steady quotations subsequent- 
ly. The market closed to-day at 76@ 
77c for No. 2 red, and 67@68c for No. 
3 red. The stock of wheat in store here 
at this date is 2,580,000 bus, against 
1,876,000 bus in 1883. 

Millstuff was slightly lower in price 
early in the week, but became firm 
again Friday. The demand was light 
for all kinds, values ruling as follows: 
Sacked bran at mills, 55@56c; bulk 
bran, 48@soc; shipstuff reached 55@ 
58c for common, and 70@72¢ for choice. 
The market closed firmer, with a good 
demand. 

The letting down of the flour market, 
together with the cold weather which set 
in about the middle of the week, 
had the effect of curtailing the output of 
our mills. With the thermometer regis- 
tering several degrees below zero, the 
mills, not being prepared for so severe 
weather, found some difficulty in run- 
ning, and consequently slowed down. 
Next week will witness a still further 
decrease by the general shutting down 
for Christmas, and the withdrawal of the 
Hezel mill on the East side for im- 
provements. 

The following table shows the week’s 
work in detail : 














il Operated by Bbls daily. 
Roller A..cccses Geo. P. Plant Milling Co..... 1,000 
eee Planet Milling Co............. 1,600 
PEs écnccdns Anchor Milling ee 1,100 
Victoria .......- Victoria Mill ee: pecwcemessccce goo 
pe eee pag om Psecavoveasy 
BPRER <scaseescce Jno. W Noon = 
+President....... « 
Eagle Steam..... E, . Stanard & Co. 
Alton City......-. 
efferson.......- Sessinghaus Bros............- 
ee CEES ree E. W. Leonhardt & Co....... 
Laclede ......... Rebler Bre. .ccoccccccnccenee 500 
tEdwardsville... “ = Sembhbeees cca 1,000 
¢+Kehlor. ........ D. M. Kehlor Milling Co..... 800 
¢Crown Roller ...Crown oe A ea 600 
Camp Spring....Camp Spring Milling Co...... 400 
a a alb leisch CO. .ccc0s 200 
Eggers 200 
a "Heael Milling Ce. . 400 
. come pen Milling Co 
" 7 
United States....E. Goddard | 600 
TU MMOV oni o 08 0c Teideman & Co............- 400 
Cherry Street. . Fe L. Johnston & Co.......--- 
cecece t Milling Co......... 250 
Total daily output.........-2se2-seeee--eeee pagan 


Output preceding week................----- 
t Owned by St. Louis parties, but located ae 
the city. 


2 


Bg 3 
As at 


The Saxony joined the idle mills dur- 
ing the week. 

Head Miller Smith, of the Kehlor 
mill, leaves for Jackson, Mich., Satur- 
day evening. 

J. F. Imbs and T. Koenigsmark, of 
Columbia, IIl., left for New Orleans last 
Friday, to be present at the opening of 
the world’s exposition, 





Tom Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
Downton Mfg. Co., returned home 
Monday from Pittsburg. 


Wm. Tipton has taken charge of 
Kehlor’s mill on the East side, assum- 
ing his duties on Monday. 


Millers Jedofsky and Zeigler, of 
Springfield, Mo., registered as visitors 
to the flour corner on Thursday. 

The Laclede mill is putting in two more 
double sets of thirty-six inch smooth 
rolls of the Todds & Stanley make. 


Geo. W. Hill, long connected with 
the milling interests of this section, will 
be the manager of the Regina mill. 


Walter Bain, late with the D. M. 
Kehlor mill on the East side, has re- 
signed his position as superintendent. 

Kauffman’s Park and President mills 
will be shut down about Christmas for a 
short time, to make a few minor re- 
airs. 

The Eagle mill made the largest out- 
put in its history last week, averaging 
945 bbls per day. Head Miller Brown, 
however, will not be satisfied until he 
has made a thousand barrels in a day. 


The entire outfit for a new distillery 
is being prepared by the Todds & Stan- 
ley Millfurnishing Co., and will be 
shipped next week. The equipment in- 
cludes three double sets of rolls for 
grinding corn. 


Mauntel, Borgess & Co. have orna- 
mented the wall of their elegant office 
with a photograph of the National Oper- 
ative Millers’ Association, taken en 
groupe. The photo is beautifully and 
handsomely framed, the gift of John C. 
Fisher. 

The Laclede mill’s engine blew out 
its cylinder head Thursday morning, 
and it was obliged to shut down for re- 
pairs. The engine was remodeled to 
the Harris-Corliss style only a few 
months ago, and was doing good work. 
Fortunately, no one was injured. 


Steam was raised at the Regina (At- 
lantic) mill on Thursday for the first 
time since it shut down last spring. The 
engine was started up and all the ma- 
chinery put in motion for a short time, 
to permit the millwrights in charge to 
put everything in order for a start about 
jan. Tt. 

Jas. Stewart & Co., architects and 
builders of this city, have completed 
and turned over to the Montgomery 
Milling Co. its new mill building at 
Montgomery City. The building is of 
brick, 40x72 feet and 3 stories high, 
with engine and boiler room in an at- 
tached wing. 


Information is wanted as to the 
whereabouts of Andrew Hunter,a young 
man about 24 years of age and a native 
of Canada, whose mother is at present 
living in Keokuk, Ia. Any information 
regarding his present whereabouts will 
be thankfully received by John Dickie, 
216 S. 8th street, Keokuk. 


The Hezel mill on the East side will 
shut down next week, when the Todds & 
Stanley Millfurnishing Co. will take it 
in hand and proceed to transform it into 
a complete roller mill, it being only 
partly so at present. Several other im- 
provements will also be made, placing 
it on an equal footing with our best 
mills. 

The “blizzard” which has swept over 
this city during the past few days, has 
filled the river with ice, and the various 
steamboat lines are refusing shipment, 
of wheat and flour. Railroads have 
taken advantage of the impediment to 
river navigation, and have raised their 
rates, checking our southern trade con- 
siderably. 

Over in Clermont, Mo., the other 
day, a miller named Jansen was scuf- 
fling with a fellow workman, who by a 
quick twist threw Jansen into the mid- 
dlings bin. Every effort was made to 
rescue him, but he was drawn down and 
almost covered up, when the man who 
threw him in sprang after him, and at 
the risk of his own life, saved Jansen 
from a horrible fate. It took some time 
to revive Jansen, while the other man 
was prostrated by exhaustion for several 
hours. 





A. W. Sprague, manager of the for- 
mer St. Louis branch of Link Belt Ma- 
chinery Company, left this city for 
Minneapolis Saturday, where he assumes 
charge of the company’s branch in that 
city. While it is pleasing to knowthat 
his new position will afford him more 
scope to display the energy and enter- 
prise with which he is so liberally en- 
dowed, we will miss his everaffable and 
cordial reception when outon a hunt for 
“points.” Weask his new friends in 
Minneapolis to treat him kindly and 
gently, for he is young and unsophisti- 
cated, and far from home. 


A very pleasant affair took place 
Tuesday evening at the residence of 
Head Miller Smith, late of the Kehlor 
mill on the east side, who resigned his 
position Saturday. About 8 p. m.a 
delegation of “the boys” at the mill 
called upon him, and before he could 
surmise as to the object of their visit, 
Miller Claudies stepped forward and 
in a neat little speech presented him 
with an elegant gold watch and chain, 
valued at $175, as a testimonial of their 
regard and esteem for him, as well as a 
souvenir of his connection with the 
mill. Although taken completely by 
surprise, Mr. Smith did not “bolt,” but 
responded feelingly, and invited his late 
fellow employes to a collation, which, 
although hurriedly prepared, was most 
tempting and enjoyable. 


The regular semi-monthly meeting of 
the National Operative Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday evening, the 
2oth, at its rooms on Fifth street, with 
President Foley in the chair. The com- 
mittee on the application of A. Studel 
was granted two weeks’ time in which to 
report. The committee appointed to 
look up new quarters reported as having 
visited several halls and rooms, but 
deemed the offer of the St. Louis Miller 
to furnish quarters, lighted, heated, 
etc., gratis, as very acceptable, and on 
motion the proposition was accepted, 
with thanks. A communication was 
read from John Dickie, of Keokuk, in- 
quiring the whereabouts of Andrew 
Hunter, a native of Canada, who was at 
one time employed ina St. Louis mill. 
The matter was referred to the milling 
press. Several bills were ordered paid. 
Nominations of officers of the associa- 
tion were made, as follows: For pres- 
ident, Messrs. J. D. Pollock, Alex. Fra- 
sier, John Milne, James Clark, Sr., and 
the present incumbent, David Foley; 
for first vice president, Messrs. William 
Milne, Geo. Randall, Tucker Hoxey and 
F. W. Stoutenburg; for second vice 
president, Messrs. J. Brown, Wm. 
Spencer, John Gebbie, Al May, J. C. 
Thomas and Wm. Ferguson ; for secre- 
tary and treasurer, Arthur Snuggs, the 
present incumbent, and A. W. Stouten- 
berg ; for trustees, J. Clark, Alex. Fra- 
sier, Daniel J. Foley, J. D. Pollock, J. 
M. Milne, Chas. Brown and Wm. Buie. 
An increase in the salary of the secre- 
tary was discussed, but owing to the 
fact that the bylaws specified the 
amount, a change could not be made 
without changing the bylaws. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to revise 
the bylaws. T. W. Stoutenberg read 
a most interesting paper entitled “Gen- 
eral Remarks on Millowners and Em- 
ployes, and Mills and their Insurance.” 
A short discussion followed, and the 
meeting then adjourned until the next 
meeting on Jan. 3, when the election of 
officers will occur. 

CARRERAS, 

St. Louis, Dec. 20. 





“Bessie Bramble” calls attention, in 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, to the fact that 
while at Pittsburg the highest priced 
flour is quoted at from $5 to $6 a bar- 
rel, and the lowest at $2.50, yet the 
bakers deal out the small loaves at 5 
and ro cents as when flour was sold at 
twice the present price. She thinks 
it no wonder that a Pittsburg baker 
has recently bought a residence at $60,- 
ooo, which presupposes a fortune of 
$600,000, on the rule set forth that a 
man shall never put more than Io per 
cent of his property in a house. 
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And Flour Triers for i 
Holiday Presents. 


Something new in Inspectors, especially || 
for presents for the Holidays, i 
with a Fancy i} 


>Darigian Mintature< 
View in the handle, mounted in 
Silver Ring. 
The Fanciest Thing out in the Flour | 
Trier Line. | 
I furnish the Ivory Inspector with these 
views, put up in neat Morocco Pocket 
Case, and engraved name or monogram 
} on Inspector, making no charge for the ||| 
| engraving. Registered per mail on re- || 
| ceipt of $4.50. Inspector with pocket ||| 
case, name or monogram engraved on to | 
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order, without view, only $3.50. 
Choice Ivory Flour Triers, with names 4 
or monograms engraved on to order: 





- 4, size 63,x1% inches. .......-.. $1.50 | 
No 6, ” size 6x2 eae 00 H 
No. 6, size 61/x2% inches......-.. 2.60 |) 


‘he engraving is Strictly First-class, as | 

I have the Very Best Engravers. These |/| 

Special prices are only from Dec. 1 ind f 
1, and co tly Net Cash with orders. 

pT | i 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED SHEET. 


Fiour and Grain Glasses. 
Brass, with screw adjustment for focus. 










Magnifying Lenses 
for Office 


Grain, Seed and Middiings Microscopes. 


Sten Da Sed edenty 


Manufacturer and Dealer, 


BUCYRUS, O. 


Special Inducements to Jan. 1, 85 
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NEW YORK. 


‘THE OUTLOOK FOR WHEAT—FLOUR— 
THE STOCK MARKET. 





[Special Correspondence.| 


On Friday, Dec. 19, No. 2 red winter 
wheat, in elevator at New York, closed 
at exactly the same figure that it did on 
the preceding Friday, 83c. In the 
meantime it had been lower and higher 
repeatedly, according as the rumors and 
statements wired to the exchange from 
day to day favored one side or the other. 
At Chicago, the lowest cash price for 
wheat since transportation facilities in 
the west have been at all extended, was 
touched, 6954c, December actually sell- 
ing Kc lower. This sort of a market, 
one on which the best business likely to 
be encountered for some time to come 
fails to sustain prices any better than 
indicated, is very likely to weaken the 
faith of some bulls. As for the bears, 
they are not likely to go short very heav- 
ily until after a reaction to a higher level 
than that mentioned. As many opera- 
tors remark, it is this sailing between 
wind and water which renders trade so 
unsatisfactory. Those who are “consti- 
tutionally” under the market are some- 
what encouraged at the news from the 
west that receipts of wheat are again 
declining, and the hope is indulged that 
this time it will not be followed by word 
that farmers are disheartened and are 
selling all of their stuff regardless of the 
price. 

It is probable that for a week at least 
they will not be disappointed, inasmuch 
as latest telegraphic advices from Min- 
neapolis are that of the 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat stored along the line of the North- 
ern Pacific railway in Dakota, -about 
4,200,000 bus have been sent to market ; 
and that in southern Dakota and Minne- 
sota the wheat raisers are still tenacious 
of the surplus of their wheat. The lat- 
est reports from the seven interior towns 
at which receipts from farmers’ hands 
are recorded, are that but 3,117,445 bus 
of wheat were received for the week 
ended Dec. 13, as compared with 3,126,- 
563 bus in the preceding week. The 
week ended to-day is expected to show 
a still further falling away. The most 
of the bulls here are quite in sympathy 
with those at Chicago and elsewhere in 
the west, in that they are not averse to a 
decline in prices at present, counting, as 
they do confidently, on more of an ad- 
vance a little later. The demand at the 
seaboard is not heavy, nor is it likely to 
be prior to Jan. 1. Most engagements 
of berth room at New York (where few 
charters are being made) are for forward 
sailing, few, if any, being now made for 
the few remaining days of the old year. 
The same is true at Baltimore (where 
several charters have been engaged 
within the week) and at Boston. The 
stocks of wheat at all Atlantic ports one 
week ago (all our reports on the subject 
are habitually five days old) amounted 
to 12,823,359 bus, a decrease of 1,043,- 
181 bus. Shipments since have not been 
heavy enough to retain so large a balance 
on that side of the account. 


Reports by state agricultural agents 
and others from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Dakota, Missouri and Kansas have been 
announced, indicating that the acreage 
to wheat for the coming crop has been 
oris to be curtailed, from which it is to 
be inferred that the counsel of those 
journals which advised farmers not to 
restrict their wheat acreage, has been 
ignored. This, however, was to be ex- 
pected. Unremunerative prices and the 
possibility of diversifying crops with but 
prospective profit in so doing is enough 
to produce the results which appear to 
have been attained. Receipts of wheat 
at Kansas shipping points have been re- 
stricted to such an extent as to leave 
local millers in that state short of sup- 
plies. 

The United Kingdom is thus far evi- 
dently indifferent to the course of prices, 
relying on the ponderous visible sup- 
plies in the United States to hold quota- 
tions down sufficiently to permit millers 
there to secure such proportions as they 





may require. That the latter look to 
the United States to meet their wants 
is evident from the remarks of the Lon- 
don Miller to the effect that Indian 
wheat cultivation will not increase so 
long as the price of good samples in 
Mark Lane is under 35s per qr. It is 
added that, while Russia may be able to 
sell wheat cheaper (in London) than In- 
dia or America, Azima, at 27s, does not 
pay the grower. Notwithstanding the 
readiness with which Australian wheat 
has been selling in London at 35s, wheat 
culture in that dependency is believed 
to be on the wane. 
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The New York flour market has been 
sustained only. Prices have been weak 
and firmer by turns, in sympathy with 
wheat, and the week closed with scarce- 
ly any change in prices. At this season 
of the year trading for immediate move- 
ment is usually restricted, and the pres- 
entis no exception. To-day’s quota- 
tions (at New York) for Minneapolis 
mill products are: Patents—Gold Med- 
al, $5@5.15; Pillsbury’s Best, $5@5.15 ; 
Persian, $4.85@4. go; Christian’s, $4.90 
@s5; Washburn’s Best, $4.75@4.85 ; 
bran, 75@8oc ; shorts, 70@75c per 100 
lbs. 

The week in Wall street has been 
marked by the “unloading” of Deacon 
S. V. White, who has for several months 
past waged a ceaseless war against the 
bears of the street, and who has suc- 
cessfully held Lackawanna’s_ shares 
well above water. Every attempt to 
short Lackawanna or to break the Dea- 
con, has resulted disastrously to the 
would be wrecker of Mr. White’s pur- 
pose. Calmly and serenely above the 
storm against the rock of high prices 
has the latter floated Lackawanna stock 
until this week. The battle has been 
waged fast and furious against all the 
coal stocks and Lackawanna, which led 
them, was naturally the protector of 
them all to a certain extent. The street 
was astonished the other morning, how- 
ever, at a note from the Deacon in the 
Stockholder (a bull sheet in Wall street) 
addressed to his customers, in which he 
confessed to having unloaded at from 
Io2z2 to 105, and arranging to protect 
their contracts either on the long or 
short side of the market as they pre- 
ferred. This isa fine sample of yield- 
ing to the inevitable. The price of coal 
has been held too high above that of 
other staple commodities, and the coal 
road shares (the transportation compa- 
nies and producing companies being 
nominally distinct, yet really identical) 
have been supported on that basis. The 
companies now perceive that coal must 
go lower, and Wall street realizes that 
this means lower prices for coal stocks. 
So Lackawanna went promptly off, near- 
ly to g1, but has since reacted. Jersey 
Central and Delaware & Hudson fol- 
lowed suit, but to a less degree, as they 
have not been artificially supported. 
The decline in the granger stocks has 
been largely due to the pressure brought 
to bear of late to have transportation 
rates for grain reduced by the various 
state railway boards or legislatures ac- 
tually having or supposed to have juris- 
diction. “All Chicago” is said to have 
been short of St. Paul, but has now 
doubtless covered its sales. In general, 
railway earnings for the first two weeks 
in December have been better than was 
expected, and this has helped the slight 
gains which marked the close of the 
present week. Prices of leading coal, 
trunk line and granger stocks at the 
close, last week, yesterday and to-day 


were: 
Saturday, Friday, Saturday 
Dec. 13. Dec, 19, Dec. 20, 


Ch. & WM. Waesesacsecscs 84% 86 86 

Chi, M. & St. P........ 7354 74 73% 
C., St. P., M. & Omaha.. 25% 25% 25% 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy...... 119 117% 17% 
Northern Pacific prf’d.... 39% 40% 40% 
Phila. & Reading.......- 22 22 22 

Del. Lack. & West....... 99% 96% 94% 
Del. & Hudson Canal.... 82% 79 171% 
New Jersey Central....... 4554 44% 43% 
A ee Oe eee 87% 863% 86% 
eS. eee 64 63% 63% 


The gain in earnings of the Northern 
Pacific, the placing of its loan with Ber- 





lin bankers, and the outlook for com- 








pleting its Cascade branch, account for 
the advance noted above. The week in 
the stock market results in a liquida- 
tion, generally through the firm holding 
of Reading, and a slight reaction recent- 
ly has offset in part the losses of preced- 
ing days. It may be safely set down 
that coal is going lower in price and 
that the coal road stocks have yet to see 
their lowest levels. Lake Shore has 
practically passed out of the list of divi- 
dend payers, but Lackawanna will, it is 
said, pay its 2 per cent quarterly divi- 
dend. The Ist prox promises a rattling 
among the railway dry bones. It is 
likewise a matter of some interest to 
learn into the mouth of which company, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania or 
the New York Central interest, will 
helpless Jersey Central drop when nerve- 
less Reading loosens the grasp it has 
upon it. A. C. STEVENS. 
New York, Dec. 20. 


THE MARKETS. 


WHEAT STRONG AND HIGHER—FLOUR 
STEADY. 








MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 24. 

The wheat market has been on the up 
grade all the week and closed at the 
highest point since Nov. 5. The ad- 
vance is looked upon by bulls as a move 
toward adjusting the difference between 
hard and soft wheat, which has of late 
been invisible, when Chicago and Min- 
neapolis quotations were compared. 
The bears say, however, that it is but 
a temporary bulge, that there is no rea- 
son for it, and that the reaction will set 
the figures lower than ever. It is true 
that receipts have fallen off very largely, 
and that the demand for milling wheat 
from outside has been large of late, but 
the sudden and continued advance, in 
the face of dullness and weakness else- 
where, ‘has been a surprise even to those 
who have maintained that our wheat 
was too low. Much is said about the 
smallness of the invisible supply in the 
Minneapolis belt, but those best in- 
formed are confident that when the 
proper time comes, these stories will be 
proven false, and that plenty of good 
wheat is yet in farmers’ hands. A sig- 
nificant point in favor of this conclusion 
is cited in the fact that “street” wheat, 
that hauled here by farmers from this 
county (one of the best hard wheat 
counties of the state), has not graded 
as well, on the average, as in previous 
years, although the crop was the largest 
and finest ever raised. 

Following were the highest and lowest 
wheat prices by grade on ’change during 
the week ending to-day, together with 
to-day’s closing prices and the prices 
one year ago: 


WHEAT— Highest. Lowest. Closing, 1883 
-7214 .69% -72% $1.01 

“S74 63%  .67% 94 
-61 63 91g 

‘sé +57 -58 -87 





Futures were quite as strong, and ad- 
vanced 2@3c, No. 1 hard, January, 
closing at 72{c, February at 734c and 
May at 79%c. No. 2 hard, January, 
closed at 68c and May at 74%c. Coarse 
grains were steady, No. 2 corn closing 
at 35c and No. 2 oats at 22@23c. 

MILLSTUFF—Was quiet and weak, 
bulk bran closing at $6.25 and shorts at 
$7. Sd 50 per ton. 

OUR.—On the whole the flour 
kn may be pronounced stronger 
in general tone, though without any ad- 
vance in prices. Many buyers, both at 
home and abroad, believe that they can 
get lower figures, but their offers are 
steadily refused, and there is enough 
demand at acceptable prices to absorb 
all that is being produced. The millers 
are generally hopeful, and many say 
that there will be a heavy demand and 
higher prices soon after the holidays. 
The export demand is steady, and do- 
mestic trade is good, with a firm feel- 
ng manifested on all sides. Quotations 
at the mills for car or round lots are 
as follows: Patents, $4.10@4.40; 
straights, $3.85@4; first bakers’, $3.15 
@3.40; second bakers’, $2.70@3; best 
low grades, $1.70@2, in bags; red 
dog, $1.40@1.50, in bags. 











Boston, Dec. 24.—The export de- 
mand for flour is steady, domestic in- 
quiry rather better, and the market 
steadier and firmer generally. Minne- 
sota flour is quoted as follows: Pat- 
ents, $5.10@5.30; straights, $4.70@ 
4.90; first bakers’ $4.15@4.30; red 
dog, $2.15@z2. 35, in bags. 


The visible pratt “of grain in the 
United States, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago board of trade, 
was as follows on the dates named : 

Dec 20, 84. Dec. 13, ’84. Dec. 15,’83. 


Wheat, bus.... 48,116,543 46,175,247 35431259 
Corn, bus... .. 3,669,278 3,896,515 9,164,258 
Oats, bus..... 2,480,957 257559415 6,197,291 
Rye, bus....-. 468,486 494,317 2,712,188 
Barley, bus... 1,987,916 2,066, 448 3,469,855 


Following are the exports from the 
United States and Canada from Sept. 
1 to Dec. 19, 1884: 





To— Flour, Wheat, 
bbls. bus. 

Great Britain and Ireland.....-.. 1,941,278 17,888,275 

COMMOR. s cnasscke cose 0-nsecee 171,053 11,195,007 

S. America, W, I., etc..........- 841,268 159.444 

TOMS, osevevasiescossessccscees 2,953»579 29,242,726 

Corresponding time 1883.......-- 3:°77,547 23,945,227 





OUR DUST COLLECTOR. 


GATHERINGS FROM MILL, ELEVATOR 
FIELD AND GRAIN MART. 





Jas. Neale, Bridgeport, Conn., is the 
inventor of a belt fastener. 


The Eastern Pig Iron Association has 
decided to call a meeting of all interests 
for the purpose of organizing a tariff 
club. 

A patent on a grain separator has 
been issued to Jos. B. Martin, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., who assigns it to Howes 
& Ewell. 


Miller & Co., whose failure at Can- 
ton, O., was reported last week, ex- 
pected to employ 300 men in their new 
shops atCrestline, O. About 60hands 
are thrown out of employment. 


Armour, Dole & Co.’s E elevator at 
Chicago burst open and let 60,000 bus 
of wheat run out on the ground. Loss 
to building, about $50,000, uninsured. 
The loss on the grain was small. 


Bowen & Tuttle, grain commission 
merchants of Norwalk, O., have made 
an assignment. Their assets .and lia- 
bilities are not yet determined. The 
failure was caused by grain transactions. 


A freight train of twelve loaded wheat 
cars was ditched three miles from 
Barnesville, Minn., on the Brecken- 
ridge division, Saturday, by a broken 
rail. The loss to the company is heavy. 

There were 1,823,143 bbls of flour re- 
ceived by lake at Buffalo, N. Y., last 
year, against 1,772,309 bbls in 1883. 
The receipts of wheat in 1884 were 339° 
671,756 bus, against 23,948,452 bus in 
1883. 

John Smith, an unmarried man, em- 
ployed as a grain shoveler at the Ham- 
burg, Ill., elevator, was a few days ago 
caught between two large cog wheels, 
and the upper portion of his body and 
head crushed into a shapeless mass. 


A company has been organized in 
Kansas to build a fleet of flat boats to 
float flour, etc., down the Arkansas riv- 
er toa southern market. A successful 
trial trip has been made, and parties 
have gone east to contract for the boats. 


The repairs on the mill at Zumbro 
Falls, Minn., progress slowly. The 
coffer dam which was built in the race 
below the mill, lasted till the water had 
been pumped out of the wheel pit, when 
it broke, letting the water back. After 
the water is pumped out a second time 
it is doubtful how long a time will elapse 
before the wheel can be raised and 
made firm again. 


In the case of the state vs Pat Will} 
iams, tried in the supreme court at St. 
Paul, wherein Williams had been in- 
dicted for selling 200 bus of mortgaged 
wheat, and had demurred because the 
mortgage was attached to the complaint, 
the appellate court sustains the lower 
court in overruling the demurrer. Judge 
Mitchell holds that a growing crop of, 
grain is personal property within the 
meaning of the statute. 
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_NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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B. P. SHULER, Northwestern Agent, 


DLINGS PURIFIER CO.. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





THE NEW FRENCM 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER 


Represents the Latest Improvements in the 
art of Cleaning Middlings. It has the only 
Perfect Cloth Cleaner, Best Cloth Stretcher, 
Shaking Conveyor and Balanced Motion. 
Guaranteed to do the work that any Puri- 
fier will do, and with less waste. License 
from Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co. 
with each machine. Prices low. Miullfur- 
nishers write for discounts. Catalogues 
with full descriptions on application. 


ROLLINS MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


Successors to Chas. G, Rollins, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A 





WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


A Binder for the Northwestern Miller 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers of the CASSIDY PATENT BINDER 
for magazines, etc., we are enabled to supply this excellent device to those of our subscribers who desire to 
preserve their copies of this publication. This binder as we offer it is made especially for the NoRTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER, is the most reliable, effective, durable and simple article of the kind ever offered to the pub- 
lic, and we take pleasure in recommending it to our subscribers. It is the only binder in which a magazine 
or pamphlet may be inserted or removed in a moment without disturbing or disarranging other matter 
contained therein. It does not mutilate or disfigure the papers as is the case with other binders, but pre- 
serves its contents perfectly, and has the appearance and convenience of a well bound volume. There are 
no strings to tie, no holes to punch, and it makes a handsome, square edged and neat volume, whether con- 
taining only one week’s issue or those for six months, When a volume has been collected it is all ready 
to bind, and the binder can be emptied in a minute and used again year after year. Read the following 
testimonial from Gen. A. B. Nettleton, editor and publisher of the Minnesota Tribune: 

“I am acquainted with the merits of the Cassidy Binder for magazines, etc., and believe it to be very 
greatly superior to anything else of the sort now in use. For simplicity, convenience, and the perfection 
with which it accomplishes its purpose, it seems to leave nothing to be desired. 

“Minneapolis, Dec. 12, 1883. A. B. NETTLETON, Editor Tribune.” 





We will send the Binder lettered NoRTHWESTERN MILLER in gold, on receipt of price, to any address in 
the United States, charges prepaid. In Cloth, $1.50; Half Morocco, $2.25; Half Russia, $2.75. 
C. 


M. PALMER, Publisher NorT:*vEsTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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DEALS CALIFORNIA MANETIC 
BRUSH SMUTTER 


AND 


Separator Combined. 


WARRANTED THE VERY BEST IN AMERIOA. 

The purchaser being the judge after 60 or go days 
trial. We manufacture a complete line of Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, and guarantee every machine 
to give entire satisfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars, it will pay you. 


M. DHAL & CO., 





Sole Owners and Manufacturers, _— : = 





BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


I. MON ASOF, 


General Lithographer, 


P. O. BOX 641. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Manufacturer of Millers, Bankers and Merchants’ Office Stationery. 
Business Cards, Bill, Note and Letter Heads, Checks, Drafts, Certificates, Bonds, Mortgage Notes, Re- 
ceipts, Diplomas, Maps, etc., etc. Color work of all kinds. Show Cards, Labels, Round 
Barrel Circulars, Posters, ctc., for Millers and Manufacturers a specialty, 
Orders for Photo-Engravings taken. 

I have the latest improved machinery and a large corps of artists, and I can guarantee promptness and 
satisfaction. Estimates and samples cheerfully furnished. Large contracts at special figures. 


ROLLS RE-GROUND 


And re-corrugated to order. Also Porcelain Rolls 

re-dressed. Our machinery for this purpose is 

very accurate. Can do work promptly. 
CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, O. 



























REGARDING 


The rumor now in circulation, to the 
effect that we are about to drop manufac- 
turing Flour Mill Machinery and the erec- 
tion of Flour Mills, we have to say,—That, 
in the past year we have constructed more 
flour mills in the Northwest than all other 
manufacturers combined; that we have at 
the present time more orders for flour mills 
in the Northwest than all other manufac- 
turers of mill machinery in the world, and 
that in the year 1885 we propose to make a 
better record than ever made in the past. 
We invite all interested to call on us for 
proof of our assertions. 


PRAY MFG. CO. 
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OUR DUST COLLECTOR, 


GATHERINGS FROM MILL, ELEVATOR 
FIELD AND GRAIN MART. 








The Zumbro mill at Rochester, 
Minn., is undergoing repairs. 

C. B. Harding’s elevator at Belvi- 
dere, Ill., has been burned. Loss, 
$5,000; no insurance. 


The court has granted James G. Law- 
rence, of Wabasha, Minn., three 
months further time to settle up the 
business of the Forest mill. 


Valley City, Da., is claimed to be the 
largest primary wheat market in north 
Dakota. Some’635,000 bus of this sea- 
son’s crop will be marketed there. 


The Fay & Malting Elevator Co. has 
been organized at. Peoria, Ill. Capital 
stock, $50,000; incorporators, John 
Fay, Valentine Ulrich, and Matthew 
Hemberry. 

The engine in Porter’s. mill at Wino- 
na, Minn., a few days since broke the 
piston rod and blew out its piston head. 
Three to four weeks will be required to 
repair the damage. 


E. W. Seymour, of New York, ship- 
per of flour to the West Indies, has sus- 
pended, with $25,000 liabilities, $15,000 
of which he owes on the produce ex- 
change and $8,000 in St. Louis. 

The Burlington & Mississippi Eleva- 
tor Co. asks the Burlington, Ia., city 
council to remit its taxes for the past 
year, amounting to $2,750, because its 
elevator has not paid running expenses. 


The directors of the Chicago board of 
trade have ordered ‘the suspension of 
Peter McGeoch from the board for thir- 
ty days, owing to his plea in the Mil- 
waukee suits that the contracts were 
not legal. 


The commissionership of patents will 
become vacant on March 4, when Mr. 
Butterworth’s term as congressman 
commences. The appointment of 
James S. Grinnell, of Greenfield, Mass., 
will be urged by his friends. 


Of the imports of wheat and flour 
into the United Kingdom for the ten 
months ended 31st of October, about 
55% per cent were from the United 
States, 1134 per cent from Russia, 10% 
per cent from India, 63 per cent from 
Germany, 4 per cent from British 
North America, 3% per cent from Aus- 
tralia, and the balance in very small 
percentages from other countries. 


A deputation of Canadian millers in- 
terviewed Sir John Macdonald Dec. 8 in 
reference to the duty on wheat and 
flour. It was stated that the duty on 
flour coming from the United States 
was Soc a bbl, while the duty on wheat 
was 15c a bu, or 67c a bbl of flour, dis- 
criminating against Canadian millers to 

-the extent of 17ca bbl. Sir John prom- 
ised to give the matter careful consider- 
ation. 

In renewing their subscription, An- 
derson & Wilson, of Lanesboro, Minn., 
remark that they “could not do without 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER, as it is 
the best milling journal that comes to 
their office.” They operate the Car- 
rollton mill, formerly owned by Ed 
White, and have a very large home 
trade, not consigning a barrel in the 
east. Their mill is.one of the best in 
southern Minnesota, and is kept stead- 
ily in operation. 

Geo. S. Barnes, of Fargo, Da., pres- 
ident of the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Co., has been buying wheat in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and shipping it 
through to Liverpool. The price paid 
at the former point is 38c per bu. He 
shipped a car load to New York city to 
find the market price there. After pay- 
ing freight and the other expenses of 
the consignment, he had 18c per bu left 
to his credit, in place of the 38c which 
he originally paid for it, while the price 
obtained at New York was about 80c 
per bu. 

The Marine grain and stock exchange 
has begun another suit at Chicago 
against the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., the Gold and Stock Telegraph 


? 








Co., and the Chicago board. of trade, 
which recites an unwillingness upon the 
part of the defendants to furnish the 
complainant with the market quotations 
and to allow them the use of tickers. A 
‘temporary injunction has been granted 
by the court, forbidding them from cut- 
ting telegraph wires or interfering with 
the complainant in the collection of 
market news, 

Cargill Bros’. 250 bbl water power 
flouring mill at Whalan, Minn., on the 
Southern Minnesota railroad,was burned 
Dec. 18. The mill. had been completely 
remodeled to the roller system within 
the past year and supplied with the best 
machinery, at an expense of $14,000, 
and was valued at $30,000; insurance 
about $15,000. Thirty-five hundred 
bus of wheat, 500 bbls of flour and 3 
cars feed were destroyed. The mill was 
the best on the Southern Minnesota 
road, and, as the site is a valuable one, 
will probably be rebuilt another year. 
The fire caught from a chimney and 
there was no means of putting it out. 


According to Manager Smith of the 
Northern Pacific Elevator Co., at Fargo, 
the acreage of spring wheat in Dakota 
will be reduced about 20 per cent next 
year. One reason is the low prices this 
year, but the main cause is the fact that 
continuous crops in the older counties 
have partially exhausted the soil, and it 
must be givenarest. Proofof thisis found 
in the large crop of wild buckwheat and 
other foul seeds this year. It is esti- 
mated that thousands of acres will lie 
idle next year, or be sown to other crops 
than wheat. Should the winter wheat 
crop turn out badly, it is not unlikely 
that a good deal of ground in the north- 
west, not planted last fall, will be brok- 
en next spring and sown to wheat. Pres- 
ent indications, however, he thinks, 
point to a greatly reduced acreage. 





Bucket Shop Decoys. 





A New York correspondent tells the 
following interesting story : 

Some of the seats in our elevated rail- 
road cars are so arranged that two pas- 
sengers sit back to back with another 
two. Thus four mouths and eight ears 
are brought so close together that each 
couple is bound to overhear the conver- 
sation of the other couple. The men 
who were so placed in my hearing yes- 
terday, as I rode down town, had the 
aspect of business solidity. They spoke 
in the language of Wall street, and their 
manner was brisk and confident. The 
topic between them was a venture in 
petroleum, and one was congratulating 
the other on the fortunate outcome of 
the deal. 

“How much did it stand you in for?” 

“Nine hundred dollars.” : 

“And how much did you risk?” 

“Only fifty.” 

“How long did it take?” 

“Three days.” 

So ran the dialogue, exultant, assert- 
ive, convincing, and it set me to think- 
ing whether I hadn’t been foolish in al- 
ways keeping out of speculation. Then 
came the information by which, it 
seemed, I might go and do substan- 
tially what this man had done. “I'll let 
you into the point,” he said to his com- 
panion, and went on to say that he was 
going to invest $100 on oil at a certain 
broker’s office, the street and number 
of which he gave with careful exactness, 
while the other wrote it down with pro- 
tests of gratitude for the valuable tip. 
Then one whispered “Hush!” and 
glanced significantly at me. Itwasclear 
that I had accidentally become pos- 
sessed of knowledge which I might turn 
into hundreds of dollars, for they had 
agreed that it was a sure thing. In the 
afternoon, on my way down town, I 
happened to sit in the same position, 
relative to the same men. But it was 
not by chance that they repeated the 
same language almost word for word. 
They were decoys for the gambling hell 
or bucket shop which they were careful 
to locate. It was their business to be 
overheard by persons who might there- 
by be led to lose money in the oddly 
advertised establishment, 








No. 1 Hard Wheat! 


Do You Want to Give It a Trial and if It Proves Satisfactory, In- 
troduce It into Your Neighborhood? If.so, Read the 
Following Offer Carefully. 


That the Hard Scotch Fife Wheat of the far Northwest is the best milling 
wheat known to the world, is universally admitted. That in yield and weight it 
excels all other varieties of spring wheat, every farmer familiar with the subject, 
knows. That it can be raised on any ground suitable for wheat and in any cli- 
mate suited to spring wheat, any farmer who has tried it will testify. Its general 
adoption throughout the spring wheat growing section of the United States, 
means the absolute supremacy of the millers in that section over all others, pro- 
vided they keep up with current improvements in the art. Poor flour can be 
made from good wheat, but good flour cannot be made from poor wheat. The 
Hard Scotch Fife Wheat fills every requirement of a perfect milling wheat. It 
contains an abundance of the best quality of gluten, mills free, separates cleanly 
and makes a white granular flour, yielding more bread to the barrel, and of bet- 
ter salable qualities than any other wheat grown on the earth. 


With a view to induce all millers to try to introduce 
A 0 ER this wheat into their own neighborhood, we offer to every 
§ subscriber to the NORTHWESTERN MILLER who sends 
us $2 for the paper one year, during the winter and spring months of 1885, Two 
POUNDS or ONE QUART of the finest samples of No. 1 Hard Scotch Fife Wheat 
that money can buy, as a free gift, prepaying the postage ourselves. In addition 
thereto we make the following offer of prizes for its most careful cultivation. 


100 DOLLARS The wheat having been sent to a subscriber, 


he is at liberty to raise@wit himself, or if he 

§ cannot do so, to turn it over to some careful farm- 

er who will cultivate it properly (according to directions we will furnish with the 
wheat.) Then, in the fall of 1885, after harvest, we will distribute $100 in prizes 
among those obtaining the largest yields from their one quart of seed, as follows : 





For the Largest Yield of Cleaned Wheat. ..............--0-0--- eee eeecen eee ceesceeecceeees $50 00 
For the Second Sp 680660 55s.5005 0056605 bsekSOs 1d56 5b 0SSSN HSE bs cdeceessesseeeneenecess 25 00 
OD eR I as on ec cs ohbsneheesee ess cnskies 6a oss gl tee oo ccd acranseugcccosados 15 00 
POP Bi DOCTER TBF OGS. oon ns... cece ccc cccc cep eccccccdsccapecccccccccccccacdee sectecccscecs 10 00 


The award to be made on the affidavits of two disinterested witnesses, who 
must witness the threshing and weighing of the wheat and of the grower himself 
that the wheat then threshed and weighed is the unmixed product of the two 
pounds of seed furnished from this office to him direct or by the subscribers to 
whom we sendit. The miller can make any arrangement he chooses with the 
farmer, but we would suggest, in all cases, that the latter be given the prize it 
wins and become the owner of the seed grown from it. 


resulting from this plan are obvious. You will 
THE BENEFITS interest a leading farmer in a(to him) new variety 

of wheat. He will take all care to sowit and cul- 
tivate it properly. It will produce an exceedingly large yield and be generally 
talked about and probably exhibited at the county or state fair, thus creating a 
demand for more seed, which can be procured from the grower of that we offer, 
or in many places (at a less advance over market rates each succeeding season 
as it becomes more widely scattered) where the seed has been sown in past years 


and kept pure. The result will be in a few years that wheat of this grade will be 
as common as poor soft stuff is now, to the benefit of both miller and farmer. 


THE SEED we offer is the growth of D. L. Wellman, of Frazee City, 


Minn., one of the best known farmers in the state, whose 
wheat samples have for years taken first premiums at 
county, state and national exhibitions. The seed from which it was derived was 
obtained from the extreme northern limit of settlement on the North Fork of the 
Saskatchewan river, about 800 miles northwest of Minneapolis, six years ago, 
and was selected from samples from all parts of Manitoba and the far northwest 
for its peculiarly fine qualities. It has been grown with care each succeeding 
year, every stalk of soft wheat, or wheat of different variety showing before 
harvest having been pulled out, together with all weeds, and is now conceded te 
be the finest sample of Hard Scotch Fife Wheat that the skill of man can pro- 
duce. Under date of Dec. 1, Mr. Wellman writes to the editor of the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER: “Finished threshing last Saturday. Got an average of 32 
bushels per acre all around. Threshed one piece of 12 acres that yielded 409 
bushels. My reports so far give an average of over thirty to one of seed—and 
as high as forty-six to one. Quart lots sold two years ago yielded from two to 
four and one-half bushels, averaging three bushels.” 
This wheat is not offered as a premium, and we 
NO PREMIUM do not have the wheat for sale. Mr. Wellman or 
— other northwestern farmers who have had seed 
from him, can supply any quantity wanted. It is offered by us as a free gift to 
such of our subscribers as really take an interest in strengthening their business 
at the very foundation. With an abundance of good wheat around them they 
can always make flour that will sell—even in the dullest times. With old, de- 
generated, soft and impure wheat only at their command, they cannot make 
flour that will sell at full market prices even in times of the greatest demand. 


Winter Wheats Also. 


The Same Opportunity Offered to Millers in Win- 
ter Wheat Sections. 
We now have en route sample lots of the finest 


STRON CG WwW iw EAT s varieties of Indian, Mediterranean and other 


strong wheats that can be obtained by careful selection in the countries where they are grown, and will have 
enough to give every subscriber in the winter wheat section the same amount mentioned above and under the 
same conditions. As the season for sowing winter wheat approaches, we shall give this announcement the 
same prominence now given to the spring wheat announcement above. 

Suitable for fall sowing were selected by the editor of the 
T HM 5 WwW pa E AT NorTHWESTERN MILLER from hundreds of samples shown at the 
Mark Lane Corn Exchange last summer, after the most careful examination as to their strength, yield and 
milling qualities, Before they are sent out the fullest possible information as to each will be given in these 
columns, so our readers may know just what results to expect. Subscribers from the winter wheat sectien 





should mention the fact when they send in their names that they want to try the wheat, and an opportunity 
will be given them to select the particular variety they prefer in ample time before seeding begins. The same 
amount will be paid in prizes for large yields as is offered for spring wheat. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


‘PRICES REDUCED 


THE FOLLOWING INTERESTS EVERY MILLER. 


We respectfully call attention to the ‘“KUREKA” MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR, which does the work of removing iron from grain 
thoroughly and automatically. The automatic feature is most impor- 
tant, anda feature used in no other machine. 
Magnets placed in spouts orin the discharge 
spout of the smut or brush machine require 
constant attention from the miller to be of 
any practical value whatever, while the 
Eureka does its work in a most satisfactory 
manner Without attention. No mill can 
afford to be without one, as indicated above. 
We have increased the discounts to 10 per 
cent, and 10 per cent additional for cash. 
For further information address 


Daceunun 26, 1884. 
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. ROLLER MILLS B 
Oe ‘O° 
For beauty of design, ease and facility of adjustment, perfection of 
workmanship, simplicity of construction, character of product, homo- 
geneity of roll surtace , accuracy of corrugation, wide range of adapta- 
bility, freedom from annoying breakdowns, durability and small con- 
sumption of power, the palm of superiority must be awarded to 
ODELL’S CELEBRATED ROLLER MILLS. Made in a wide 
variety of styles and sizes. In use with unvarying satisfactory results 
in the largest and smallest mills in the country; endorsed by those 
who use them and those who see them in operation, it ote appear 
the part of wisdom to investigate the features which have given them 
their popularity. Write to or call upon the 


STILWELL Z% BIERCE MFC. COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
North Star Iron Works Company, Northwestern Agents, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DecemBER 26, 1884._ 
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LONDON LETTER. 


WHEAT A LITTLE HIGHER—THE SITUA- 
TION BULLISH—FLOUR. 








[Special Correspondence.| 

The patience and long suffering of 
those who have so long been waiting for 
the “turn” in the trade, appears at last 
about to be rewarded. At any rate, Is 
er qr more money is now obtained for 
oreign wheat than a fortnight ago, and 
home grown wheat is not slow in follow- 
ing suit. The cold weather has some- 
thing to do with this firmness, inducing, 
as it always does, an increased con- 
sumption of bread. But I think that 
the main reason is a greater amount of 
confidence on the part of millers and 
buyers generally. There is, in fact, a 
growing impression that we shall not be 
flooded with grain this year at any 
price, much less at such prices as those 
now ruling. For instance, the supplies 
from abroad during the past two weeks 
have been so small, viz., 360,000 qrs, 
that stocks have been drawn upon to 
the extent of at least 300,000 qrs during 
these two weeks, the supplies of home 
grown wheat during that period having 
been 340,000 qrs, or very nearly as 
much as those of foreign. Even 
with the fair stocks which we have 
on hand, this should be enough to bring 
about an improvement in ordinary sea- 
sons. I cannot, however, record much 
activity or disposition to speculate. 
Certain wealthy millers are quietly 
laying in stocks in the expectation of an 
improvement, and that is all. At the 
same time a few speculators are coming 
to the front, and by their purchases are 
giving a tone to business which it has 
long lacked. New Australian wheat, 
prompt shipment, is selling at 35s 6d 
per 480 lbs, Australian terms; No. 1 
California realizes 35s 3d per 500 lbs 
while Red winter, although offered at 
338 per 480 lbs American terms, meets 
very little attention. The truth is that 
British millers do not think much of 
the milling qualities of your winter 
wheat this year. It has been tried and 
found wanting. A leading northern 
miller who had been in the habit of 
using it pretty freely, told me the other 
day that he considered it 1s@zs per qr 
worse in quality than last year. On 
the other hand, the spring wheat which 
is arriving at Liverpool gives better 
satisfaction at the lower price. Aus- 
tralian wheat, however, still leads the 
van with our millers, hence its higher 
value. No. 1 club Calcutta wheat isa 
very good sample this year, but there 
is not enough of it. Its value is 32s 
per 492 lbs, while No. 2 is obtainable at. 
30s 6d. No. 1 Bombay and Delhi wheats 
are, however, the favorites in this class 
and realize about 32s 6d per 492 lbs. 


-English wheat is, on the average, sold 


at about 31@33s per 504 lbs, and is 
very good value. Up to the present 
English farmers have been obliged to 
deliver freely forthe simple reason that 
they are pecuniarily forced to do so, 
and the price is so low that they have 
to sell half as much again as in ordinary 
years to realize the necessary amount 
of money. Henceforth, however, I ex- 
pect to see English wheat grow scarce,or 
at leastless pressingly offered, and north 
Russia being closed as well as some ofthe 
southern ports, and India still holding 
out of the market, I quite expect to see 
realized what I expected some month 
or two ago, viz: a recovery of 5s per 
qr from the lowest point. 


“< Be 4 
aw Aat 


India and its wheat supply seem to 
be still very little understood, or at any 
rate very much misunderstood. I see 
that a well known London firm of bak- 
ers has written to one of your New 
York cotemporaries that a 5s rise would 
set afloat for Europe a further 4,000,- 
ooo qrs; while a rise of 2s would 
bring forward 2,000,000 qrs. This 
exaggerated talk is very popular 
on this side, but generally comes 
from those who have but faint ideas 
on the general subject. Last year 
was the greatest year of Indian exports, 





4,800,000 qrs having been sent away in 
the 12 months ended March 31. Now 
it is well known that the official figures 
only give 6,000,000 qrs as the maximum 
surplus for export, and quite recently 
one in authority at Calcutta laid it down 
that even at 37s per qr, India could not 
profitably lay down wheat in London. 
The present average price is about 31s, 
and there is very little obtainable first 
hand at this price. A rise of 5s 
would bring us to 36s, and I should 
say that far from bringing out an extra 
4,000,000 qrs, which would empty every 
pit in India, it would not even bring 
out 2,000,000 qrs of the wheat which 
now lies buried in pits by the natives. 
Reasonably speaking, when wheat bury- 
ing is resorted to in India, which it is 
to alarge extent when the price is low, 
the owners of it wait fora good price, 
and nothing short of 40s would unearth 
it. 
AE 

The latest news of the Australian crop 
is much more favorable, but the drouth 
has been so severe that a good yield 
seems impossible and I fancy that those 
speculators who are now selling in blank 
at 35 shillings per 480 lbs will find it dif- 
ficult to fill their bills in January. 


s< < 
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In London there has lately been a 
better demand for flour on the spot, but 
the American offers kill the trade, so 
they tell me, and the manufactured ar- 
ticle is slow to follow wheat. Large 
quantities of Minneapolis flour are being 
offered at low prices for forward deliv- 
ery, which, at the slightest sign of im- 
provement, will be taken up, but at 
present there are not many speculators 
in this sense. About 25s per 280 lbs 
c. i. f. for “Iron Duke,” (Washburn- 
Crosby’s brand) and 15s per barrel of 
196 lbs for “Four Aces.” St. Louis 
winter wheat flour, are still the prices 
at which any amount of business would 
be done. Flour in London is always 
quoted and sold per 280 lbs. I noticed 
in one of my previous letters in the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER a misprint of 
480 lbs instead of 280 lbs. 


Bg ye 
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The Hungarian export flour trade is 
gradually dropping off, it would seem. 
Official figures give the exports in the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 at only 
1,036,316 quintals of 220% lbs, against 
1,418,438 quintals in the corresponding 
period last year. And these figures in- 
clude rice and other kinds of meal. 
With regard to wheat exports, which so 
many people have expected to be large, 
it is worthy of note that in these nine 
months only 716,737 quintals were ex- 
ported, and 838,000 quintals were act- 
ually imported. Hungarian farmers 
are, however, agitating for an increased 
duty on grain imported, since France 
has raised her duty to 2fr 60c per 100 
kil (4s 6d per 480 lbs). This latter 
measure was determined on by the 
French ministers last week, instead of 
adopting a sliding scale, as some had 
expected. This measure will tend to 
restrict the imports of wheat into 
France, and is so far against the general 
trade as far as any improvement goes. 
With regard to flour, it is not yet deter- 
mined what the duty shall be. 

3% 2 3 

One of the features in the milling 
trade in this country, as I have previ- 
ously pointed out to you, is the number 
of new mills which have lately been 
built, thus giving increased capacity to 
the country. If this sort of thing goes 
on there will be afurther decrease in the 
demand for American flour, or at least 
greater competition for it to meet. 
Millers, however, are asking them- 
selves where the line exists at which 
American millers will ship their flour on 
consignment. So far, nothing seems to 
stop them. PANIS. 

London, Dec. 2. 





At the annual meeting of the South- 
western Railway Association in Chi- 
cago, a request of the Chicago board of 
trade and shippers for reduced grain 
rates was refused, 


What Do You Read! 


Ofcourse it goes without saying that you read the NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
but aren’t you in the habit of reading some of the publications in the following 
list? If you are, we can save you money. Look at prices below. 


~+-COMBINATION « CLUB « LIST. 


Subscription Price of each 
Periodical named below. 
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Combination Price with NorTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER. Both petiodicals for 
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We can furnish, at correspondingly low rates, any periodical, daily, weekly or monthly published 
Anywhere in the World. [f you don’t find all you want in the above list, drop us a postal card 
iving a list of the papers you want, and we will tell you by return mail, just what they will cost, either with 


iN M | 
AN EXAMPLE self and friends, for which he sent us his check for $63.75. Had he 
8 ordered each one direct they would have cost him $79.50, desides the 


cost of twenty-seven checks, American and foreign postal orders or bills of exchange, and he would have had 
to write twenty-seven different letters and pay American and foreign postage on them. 


TAKE NOTICE! We do not guarantee the continued publication of any paper except 
our own, but we do guarantee that the publishers of whatever paper 
you order, shall receive your money and place your name on their mailing lists. After that, notices of change 


of address, missing copies, etc., should be sent direct to the publication office of each paper. We use every 
precaution in recommending only soiidly established publications, however, and will advise our subscribers to 


meer 
or without the 


that effect, if they order any periodicals likely to «liscontinue publication within the year 


We recently ordered for a subscriber, twenty-seven different Amer- 
ican, British, German and French publications, to be mailed to him- 


fhe prices above 


quoted are for one full year’s subscription in each case, and it can begin at any time desired. Papers may be 
sent to any desired address. You can order what you please and have them mailed to your friends for p es- 


ents, or friends and 


neighbors can club together and order all their reading matter at once, thus requiring the 


writing of but one lett r and the expense or but one draft or money order. Remit by check, draft, post office 
order, express money order or registered letter. Postage stamps taken to any amount aud of any denomina- 
tion. Remittances can be made in currency, but we cannot guarantee the sender against loss in the mails 
before letters reach this office. Address letters plainly (and do not forget to put your full address inside) to 


NORTHWESTERN [VILLER. 


228 Washington Ave. South, 


Ww. C. EDGAR, 





Business Manager, 





. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Cc. M. PALMER, 
Publisher. 
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DAKOTA FARMING. 


A 8ST. LOUIS MAN’S EXPERIENCE AND 
IMPRESSIONS. 








A gentleman well known in St. Louis, 
and who a year or two ago resigned a 
responsible position in a bank there to 
try his fortune at wheat growing in Da- 
kota, was introduced to a Republican 
reporter recently and reluctantly con- 
sented to a brief interview. 

“But,” said he, “don’t make the mis- 
take to begin with of supposing that you 
are talking to one of the famous wheat 
kings of the northwest. I belong to that 
larger and perhaps less important class 
known as ‘small farmers,’ by which I 
mean farmers owning land and growing 
wheat to the extent of, say 1,000 to 
2,000 acres. Now, what do you want 
me to tell you?” 

“Something of your experience asa 
Dakota wheat grower,” suggested the 
reporter, “for instance, the cost of pro- 
duction, rates of freights, net profits to 
the farmer, and such other matters as 
you think would be of interest to the 
general public.” 

“If you refer to the profits of this 
year, the question is easily answered. 
The crop was above an average both as 
to yield per acre and number of acres, 
but the extreme depression in market 
values has made it a very hard year on 
the farmers. Many of them had mort- 
gages on their farms, given to secure 
deferred payments on lands purchased 
and for other purposes, and with a good 
crop this year expected to have no diffi- 
culty in meeting maturing indebtedness, 
but the drop in prices upset all their 
calculations. They were not disap- 
pointed in the crop-—it even exceeded 
their expectations, but in many in- 
stances the amount realized from its 
sale did not pay the cost of production 
and marketing. The machinery used 
in the country is usually bought on 
credit, the bulk of it at least, and many 

‘farmers have been forced to sacrifice 
their grain in order to pay debts con- 
tracted in that and various other ways.” 

“What will be the effect of present 
low prices on next year’s crop of spring 
wheat in this country ?” 

“The acreage will fall largely short of 
this year; a decrease of not less than 
40 per cent is, I think, a safe estimate. 
You will remember that the ground for 

- spring wheat is prepared in the fall, and 
from personal observation and reliable 
reports I am satisfied that the number 
of acres will not exceed 60 per cent of 
the crop of 1884. I call to mind one 
instance, at least, where a farmer had 
2,000 acres this year, who will not have 
over 300 acresnext year. Onsome farms 
there will be no decrease in acreage, 
but they are exceptions. A good many 
of the smaller farmers will be sorely 
pressed to meet the necessary expense 
of putting in another crop, having al- 
ready exhausted their means in paying 
debts.” 

“Was this year’s crop over or under- 
estimated in the published reports ?” 

“Largely overestimated. For in- 
stance, the crop along the Northern 
Pacific was estimated at 12,000,000 bus, 
when, in my judgment, the actual yield 
was less than 9,000,000 bus, and I am 
satisfied that present low prices are 
largely due to these false estimates. 
There was a big crop, but the stories 
told of it were to say the least highly 
colored.” 

“What use will be made of the land 
not put in wheat this year?” 

“Tt will take a rest, so to speak. One 
trouble with that country so far has 
been the crude system of farming 
adopted—a system which was exhaust- 
ing the soil and giving it no opportunity 
to recuperate. Much of it has been 
overrun with what is called wild buck- 
wheat, and in order to get rid of this 
wild growth, summer fallowing will have 
to be resorted to, and thousands of 
acres will be subjected to that process 
next year. And Iam confident that it 
will prove a great blessing to the coun- 
try. In fact, all that is needed up there 


tively safe and profitable business is 
improved farming. Summer fallowing 
increases the yield at least 25 per cent, 
and sometimes more. Land treated in 
that way frequently yields 35 to 40 bus 
per acre of good wheat—wheat that will 
weigh over 60 lbs to the bushel.” 
“What proportion of the year’s crop 
has been marketed ?” 
“Well, that’s a hard question to an- 
swer, but I think it safe to say that 75 
er cent of it has passed out of the 
hands of the farmers. Some of it is 
stored at various points on the line of 
the road, but the most of it has been 
shipped out.” 
“Are the farmers generally inclined 
to abandon wheat growing?” 
“Not by any means; but they will be 
governed entirely by circumstances as 
to quantity. Ifa big crop means starv- 
ation prices and heavy losses, then they 
will not raise big crops. I speak more 
particularly for the farmers of the James 
river valley when I say that they are 
likely to try it again. They have a 
magnificent country, and with better 
farming, reasonable freight rates, and 
fair prices for the products of the soil, 
all of which will come in time, there is 
nothing to prevent that from becoming 
one of the most prosperous sections of 
country in the United States.” 


The Northern Pacific Grain Trade. 








President Barnes, of the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Co., was recently asked 
by a Pioneer Press reporter if it was pos- 
sible for the railroad companies to ac- 
cede to the demands of the farmers for 
cars in which they can load their grain 
upon side tracks. 

“No,” said Mr. Barnes, “it would be 
an impossibility for the railroad com- 
pany to accommodate one-half of those 
demanding cars, and then it would en- 
tirely break down any system of ware- 
houses. If the grain could be placed in 
the cars and thus save the expense of 
passing it through a warehouse or ele- 
vator, there are very few farmers who 
would not ship their grain that way, and 
no individual or corporation would care 
to invest money in buildings, hire grad- 
ers and workmen to oversee the busi- 
ness, while they would take such 
chances of entire loss of business as 
shipping into cars necessitates. This 
would result greatly to the farmers’ det- 
riment in the end, as the wheat must be 
stored if threshed, and even the pres- 
ent warehouses of the country are far 
too small to contain the entire amount. 
Consequently the grain would be greatly 
damaged between the threshing and 
loading through lack of storage, and 
consequently would bring a much less 
price when it reached a selling point. 
We have a storage capacity of 2,000,000 


bus at least, and this was far 
too small this season, as_ for 
weeks at a time we_ received 
at least 100,000 bus per day, and 


notwithstanding the fact we shipped the 
grain as rapidly as cars could be ob- 
tained, we frequently had 800,000 bus 
in our houses. To give a faint idea of 
what the railroads would be compelled 
to do were there no elevators on the 
Northern Pacific road, it is fair to state 
that we shipped 200 cars per day dur- 
ing the busy season. It takes a car 
six days to make the trip to Duluth and 
return, with the most rapid handling, 
and the probability is that ten days is 
nearer the average ; but calling it eight, 
a fairly prompt handling of our grain 
took 1,600 cars of the Northern Pacific 
road, and then they could not carry out 
the grain as rapidly as we desired. 
What would have been the case if there 
had been no place to store this addi- 
tional grain ?” 

Mr. Barnes said that he had always 
been in favor of laws governing the 
grading of wheat at terminal points. He 
doubted if it was possible to enact one 
to cover buyers everywhere, but if a law 
was passed and inspectors appointed 
who could be depended upon to give a 
uniform grade of wheat at the terminal 
points it would enable the inspectors at 
country elevators to conform their own 





to make wheat growing a compara- 


grades to that and thus more uniform- 


ity be secured. Mr. Barnes said it was 
the practice of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Company, and had been for 
ears, to guarantee grades at Duluth, 
ut many times his inspectors had com- 
lained greatly in regard to the irregu- 
arity of the grade as given at that 
point. They paid no attention to the 
grades at Minneapolis. 

“I know that the Minneapolis millers 

are not making as much money out of 
their flour now as they would if they 
had sold the wheat they are now grind- 
ing into flour at the time it was pur- 
chased,” said he. 
“They have in stock at least 8,000,- 
ooo bus, costing at least 8c per bu more 
than it could now be purchased for, 
while the flour which this wheat is pro- 
ducing is being sold at the present 
prices of No. 1 hard. We have made 
it a principle to sell as rapidly as pos- 
sible after buying, and to give our cus- 
tomers as high a price as the market 
would warrant. This rapid handling of 
our grain enables us to usually make a 
small profit, while if we held long we 
would be liable either to lose or secure 
a large per cent of grain. 

“We have already received about 
5,000,000 bus of grain, and expect to 
receive at least 5,000,000 more. Nine- 
ty-five per cent of the amount already 
handled was bought by us. Knowing 
the amount we have on hand and the 
stocks at various points, we can givea 
higher price and still make a little more 
than fifty independent operators with 
as many elevators scattered at different 
points throughout the northwest could 
do. I believe I am stating what any 
careful operator or good business man 
will concede to be the truth when I say 
there is no market which has been more 
uniformly even and close to the Chica- 
go market, considering our freight rates 
to the lakes, than the country along the 
Northern Pacific road, where we pur- 
chase wheat.” 


A Rebuilt Mill. 








The Canton, O., Repository thus de- 
scribes a new mill at that place: On 
the night of Nov. 3, 1883, the mill of 
Geo. C. Harvey, located in the south- 
east part of the city, took fire and was 
reduced to a mass of ruins. It wasa 
heavy blow to that gentleman, who 
knew not what to do. After some length 
of time, however, Mr. Harvey purchased 
a piece of property at the southeast cor- 
ner of Walnut and Ninth streets, and 
the past spring commenced the erection 
of anew mill. The mill is now com- 
pleted and is without doubt one of the 
finest mills in this section of the state. 
The machinery, or system of milling, 
is the most important item to be de- 
cided upon when building a mill. Mr. 
Harvey examined different systems, 
finally deciding upon putting in the 
machinery of the Case Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. C. E. Canan, agent for the 
company, planned the mill, and also 
had charge of the specifications. The 
millwrighting was done under the su- 
pervision of Henry Bederman, of this 
city, to whom much creditis due. The 
building is of brick 36x50 feet with 12 
foot basement and three stories above. 
In the basement are located a 50 hp 
engine, Dealcleaning machinery, etc. 

On the first floor are 6 double sets of 
Case Bismarck rolls, one 30 inch under 
runner Munson mill for corn, Eureka 
flour packer and necessary scales for 
weighing. In the northwest end of this 
floor is the office. On the second floor 
are located 1 six reel chest, 1 two reel 
chest and 1 double and 1 single Case 
purifier. Also 1 five reel scalping chest 
and bins necessary to hold the different 
products and 5,000 bus of grain. On the 
last floor are 2 Case centrifugal reels, 1 
No. 4 Prinz dust collector, the heads 
of all the elevators and other machinery 
necessary to operate the mill. When 
the mill started, nearly three months 
ago, not a change had to be made, and 
since that time everything has run 
smoothly. The mill has a capacity of 
100 bbls every twenty-four hours. It 
mill is in charge of H. R. Desler, an ex- 





Reduced Prices of Grain. 





The department of agriculture re- 
ports upon the prices of farm products 
in the home markets that the tendency 
to a general decline in prices appears to 
have depressed values somewhat, aside 
from the abundant supply. 

The average price of corn is 36%c, 
one cent lower than the average for 1879 
when the supply in proportion to the 
population was quite as large. It has 
been lower but twice in ten years, in 
1877 and 1878, after two previous years 
of abundance. It is highest in Florida, 
8o0c per bu, and the lowest price is 18c, 
in Nebraska. In Kansas it is 22c, in 
Iowa, 23c; in Missouri, 26c; in Illinois 
and Minnesota, 31c; in Indiana 
and Wisconsin, 34c; in Michigan, 4oc; 
in Ohio, 41c; in Kentucky, 43c. It is 
52c in Pennsylvania, 54c in New Jersey 
and 6oc in New York. The range of 
values in the South Atlantic states is 
from 36c in Delaware to 72c in South 
Carolina, and 8oc in Florida, increas- 
ing in order of movement except that 
Georgia reports 66c. In the more west- 
ern states it is 45c in Tennessee; 54c 
in Arkansas; 61c in Alabama; 62c in 
Mississippi and Texas, and 67c in Lou- 
isiana. 

The average farm price for wheat is 
65c per bu, against gic last Decem- 
ber. The December price in 13 years 
previously has been below one dollar 
per bu but five times; in 1874, 1878, 
1880, 1882 and 1883. The average in 
Nebraska is 42c, 45c in Kansas, 46c in 
Dakota, 50c in Minnesota, 55c in Iowa, 
62c in Missouri, 63c in Illinois, 67c in 
Indiana, 64c in Michigan and 65c in 
Ohio. The average price of home- 
grown wheat in New England exceeds 
one dollar. In New York it is 85c, in 
Pennsylvania 86c, 80c in Virginia and 
83c in Maryland. 

The average value of oats is 28c, 
against 33c last December and 37.5c in 
1882. The present value is the lowest 
ever reported by the department. The 
lowest state average is 19c in Nebraska 
and the highest is 60c in Florida. In 
Iowa and Minnesota it is 20c, in Kan- 
sas 22c,in Illinois 23c, in Indiana 27c 
and in Ohio 29c. The range is from 62 
to 6oc in the south. 





Raiding Crooked Bakers. 





The police in all parts of the country 
are making raids upon bakers, and 
taking legal proceedings in cases where 
bread has been sold deficient in weight, 
says the London Confectioner. Thereis 
a widespread feeling that the profits of 
bakers are unusually high just now, ow- 
ing to the low price of wheat, and there 
is some reason for complaint when they 
are increased by fraud, though in many 
cases the fraud may be unintentional. 
It was urged on behalf of fifteen bakers 
who have been convicted and fined at 
Bath, either for selling bread deficient 
in weight or delivering bread from a 
cart without proper scales and weights, 
that the loss to the purchaser is very 
small, and that if a pound were short 
by an ounce the monetary deficiency 
would be only a sixteenth of a penny. 
To many purchasers the matter would 
be trivial, but to the baker it would be 
important, inasmuch as it would repre- 
sent the gain of a penny on every four 
4-pound loaves that he sold. In a 
large business the difference would be 
considerable. A small deficiency in 
the weight of one loaf might be the 
merest trifle. Ina great many loaves 
it would be serious, especially when the 
baker alone profited by the chippings. 





At the meeting of the State Grange in 
Minneapolis last week, the committee 
appointed to inquire into the question 
of transportation, elevators, and the 
wheat business generally, furnished 
chiefly extracts from previous reports 
made by the National grange and the 
Minnesota commissioner of railroads, 
all of which the committee indorsed. 
In closing, they recommended that a 
bill be drafted for presentation to the 
next legislature, and that organized ef- 





perienced miller.” 





forts be made to secure its passage. 
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THE EXCELSIOR BOLTING CLOTH TO THE FRONT. 


NO EXCEF LIONS «<CENTRIFUGALS 


“STRENGTH, ELASTICITY On account of its Great Strength and Elas- 


ticity. The largest stock of Extra and 
AND DURABILITY! 


Double Extra eavy, which are mostly 
: er oe used for Centrifugals by us. 

Will bolt free at all times of the year. 

NO GUMMING UP. 


ea —™C Send for Our Style of Making Up, which 1s the 
Send for Special Discounts. C BOLTING cL a 
HUNTERHY & HAMMON D,, * SOLE IMPORTERS. * 


We Have REDUCED. 
R. G. Shuler & Co., Northwestern Agents, Minneapolis. SLlLLVER CORHNHE, N.Y. 


Cheapest to Buy and Best to Use, Because they Last the Longest! 


If you want a single pair of Rolls, the best Centrijugal Reel, or the latest and neatest thing out, 
our Combined Roller Milt and Centrifugal— 

If you want a Purifier, Bolting Chest, Scalping Reels, First Break Rolls and Double 
Scalper, Wheat Cleaner, Pu'leys, Shafts, Gearing, Belting— 
If you want a Half Roller or Full Gradual Reduction Mill— Write Us. 


We have second-hand, a 16 inch Kaestner Feed Mill, a 20 inch Richmond Feed or Middlings Run, 
several 3 3% and 4 foot Buhrs. 
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Movelte Iron Works. 
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MANUFACTURERS “OF MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


F LOVE I ere MACHINERY) ~~ crow « rvier, 


AS A SPECIALTY. 


esres' paver |GONVEX Turbine Water Wheel 


Automatic Steam Engine We guarantee our wheel to give satisfaction in every 


instance, when properly set, and stand in readiness if so 
i Plans, Specifications, and Machine , | desired, to test it with any other wheel; such test to be 
| according to NEW PROCESS OR | a laboring one, and the mill proprietors to have whole 
oe nee te anape. control of it, and of course to purchase the winning 
Agents for all kinds of Mill Machinery | wheel. Write us for information and catalogue. 


and Supplies. 
j NOVELTY IRON WORKS, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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To Millers, Brewers 
AND ELEVATOR PROPRIETORS. 


This company has been building for the past year the 
celebrated Sanford Grain Separator, formerly built by 
E. M. Sanford, of East Dubuque, Ill., and with i ——- 








ments added we have the best machine in the U. S. for 
cleaning and separating Wheat, Oats, Barley or Flax 
Seed. We give some of its points of excellence: 

It is a Dustless Machine and has the Best Cockle Se, 
arator in existence, that will take out a// cockle but the 
over grown seeds that no machine ever built can take out. 
It is a complete weed extractor, We have added a set of 
Magnets to it, so arranged that the miller or attendant 
can see and clean them in a morrent, without stopping the 


The Victor Turbine 


Possesses more than double the capacity of other 
Water Wheels of same diameter, and has produced the 
best results on record, as shown by the following tests at 
Holyoke testing flume: 














¢ ; machine. The whol binat co ct, but easy to 
Size Wheel. |Head in feet. |Horse Power eed + aa get at any part. ee ne ee 
The Flax Seed Separator is in use by several of the 
wie inti { 17-79 67.72 .8530 largest dealers in the West, and gives entire satisfaction. 
s i 17.96 68.62 8584 It is a thorough cleaner and makes a complete separation 
—. : 11.65 52.54 -8676 without waste of seed. Sanford’s Patent Screen Cleaner 
3 11.66 51.96 -8564 keeps the sieves clean without wear. Machine has selt- 
15“ { 18.34 29.36 .8705 feeding device that obviates constant watching. Sepa- 
18.10 29.22 -8808 rators are built of capacity to suit purchasers. Send for 
1s “ ; —s 30.17 8932 Catalogues. Liberal Discounts to Mill Builders. Address 
18. 30.12 -8849 = 
18.22 48.75 .8532 aged 
REF ae 48.75 $532 NOVELTY IRON WORKS, Dubuque, lowa 
-18.21 49.00 8522 
P 17.96 36.35 -8950 
1796" { 18.02 35-51 -8961 














BRAN AND MIDDLINGS. 


MITCHINER & LYNNE, 


OLD CORN EXCHANGE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
ARE ©. I. F. BUYERS OF THE ABOVE. 


Proportionately high results at part gate. These 
wheels are of superior workmanship and finish, and of 
the very best material, and have a_ perfect working gate. 
We refer to parties now using the Victor Wheel. 

We also continue to manufacture and sell, at low 
rices, the ECLIPSE DOUBLE TURBINE, widely 
riser as a thoroughly reliable wheel. 

State your requirements and send for catalogue to the 


ST/LWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO., 
Dayton, O 
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A, B, TAYLOR. | D.C. MOAK 
A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 


Millin 
Spring 
en to consignments, 
Com 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cc. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain. CEICAGO. 


Liberal advances on consignments. Highest ref- 
erences. 


J J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants. | ; 


FLOUR AND MILL FEED EXCLUSIVELY. 
37 Water Street New York. 


J. J. Backman. 
G. 


orders for round or car lots of hard or soft 
heat promptly filled. Careful attention giv- 
Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber of 








J. S. BLrackMAN. 
. W. GARDINER. 





BOLTED MEAL, GROUND FEED 


Rye, Graham and Buckwheat 


EFLOU RS, 


Coarsk Meat, Corn AND OaTs, AT WHOLESALE. 
OCCIDENTAL MILL. 


McALISTER, CHASE & CO., 


40o and 402 First St. South, Minneapolis. 





G. A. WALLACE, 
Broker and Commission 


IN 
Flour, Grain and Provisions. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


4a Special attention given to Wheat and Corn 
products. Correspondence solicited. 


Greenhill Bros., 
35 High St., BELFAST, IRELAND, 
Sell on Commission 


FOR EXPORTERS OF AMERICAN PRODUCE, 


Flour, Bran, Oat Meal, Provisions, etc. 


References—National Bank, Belfast, and Joseph L. 
Smithson, Esq., (of Denny & Sons), Chicago, 


e@DUCS IMPROVEDe 


SAMPLE 


SAFETy ELEVAT®: 
BUCKET.» 


wit: Camis a 10 
500.000 in DAILY 
IRON CLAD MFG G° 








CATCH, VERY 





EDWARD KENNEDY & SON, 


Call the attention of mill owners and mill men gen- 
erally to their unrivaled mode of manufacturing and 
dressing 


MingGE PICKS 


After lon ey eras in the business Can guar- 
antee ect satisfaction. A large assortment of 
picks on hand. All orders promptly attended to. 


122 6th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





John C. Higgins & Son., 


Manufacturers and dressers of 


MIiILG Picks 


168 W. KINZIE STREET 
CHICAGO. 


Picks will be sent on 30 or 
60 days’ trial, to any respons- 
erat ible miller in the United 
— States or Canada, and.if not 
superior in every respect to 
any other pick made in this 
or any other country, there 
will be no charge, and we will 
pay all eupuens charges to and from Chicago. All our 
picks are made of a special steel, which is mante 
factured ly for us at Sheffield, England. 
Our customers can thus be assured of a good article, 
and share with us the profits of direct importation. 
References furnished from every state and territory in 
po — States and Canada, Send for circular and 
st. 


Upon the Market 


‘This we prove py hun- 
dreds of letters from 
millers having them in 
use. It will pay you to 
investigate it. 


Craig Ridgway & Son, 


Pa. 





STEVENS FRENCH BUHR 


Feed Millis 

The cheapest 
and best mills in 
= hing 4 

rices an 
upwards, sub- 
ject to cash dis- 
count. Send for 
circulars to A. 
W. Stevens & 
Son, Auburn, 
N. Y. Mention 
this paper. 


PATENTS 


AMASA C. PAUL, 
PATENT LAWYER AND SOLICITOR, 
ro Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Attends to all patent business before the Patent 
Office and in the Courts. Four years’ experience as 
Examiner U. S. Patent Office. 


A BARGAIN! 


The following machinery will be sold one bargain: 
One 25-inch right hand turbine water wheel; 1 30-inch 
x 30-inch left hand 
turbine water wheel; 1 36-inch right hand turbine 








right hand turbine water wheel; 


water wheel; 1 40-inch left hand turbine water wheel; 
This machinery is in excel- 
Address, 


3 No. 5 Smith purifiers. 
lent order and will be sold at a sacrifice. 


PRAY MFG. CoO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tenis 


LOUIS FEESER & CO. 


Patent Solicitors and Attorneys, 
Office, 18, 19 & 20 McQuillan BI’k Bridge Sq. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
We take up rejected cases and attend both to “Law” 
and “Fact.” Forty-two years’ of actual business 
experience. Established in St. Paulin 1870. Posi- 
tively the oldest patent agency in the Northwest. 
Branch office in Washington, D. C. 


DEAL’S CORUNDUM POLISHER 
USE DRY 








CorunBum PocisHE® | 


A tool for Cutting, Leveling and Polishing the Fur- 
rows and Face of millstones. 


Received the Highest and oate Award given 
For Polishers at the Millers’ Exposition, 
Cincinnati, June, 1880. 


For “5 down high places on the buhr, this tool 
has no equal, and can be done much better and in one- 
sixth the time than with the mill pick. It is much 
larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or fur- 
row; can be used until the corundum is entirely worn 
out on one side and then turned on the other side. 
Has over four times the amount of corundum, and 
when the corundum is worn out can be replaced in the 
handle at a small cost. Sent by express, $3.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 





HORACE DEAL, Bucyrus, O. 








PATENTS 


Ci N. WOODWARD. 
SOLICITOR AND ATTORNEY. 
Mechanical Expert and Counsel in Patent Cases. 


Sixteen years’ constant practice. Office, 222 Third 
Ave. S., ao ooms 22, 23 and 24, Union 


Block, S 





‘Minneapolis Head Millers’ Association, 


The object of this association is for social and benev- 

be ges ac pecperss, and for the advancement of the science 
ig. Minnesota head millers not residents of 

iinneapeiis are eligible to honora: membership, but 
have to be elected. Honorary members are subject to 
the same dues and assessments as active members. 
Initiation fee $5.00; dues per quarter, soc. Address 
the secretary for copy of constitution and by-laws, or 
further information. The following are the officers: 
President—Jas, McDaniels, Washburn A Mill. 
Vice President—Jas. Tamm, Pheenix Mill. 
Secretary—Fred J. Clark, NoRTHWESTERN MILLER. 
Treasurer—Wwm. Helfrich, Anchor Mill. 


St. Louis Operative Millers’ Association. 


The object of this association is, to unite all prac- 
tical millers, to give aid to its members, to assist each 
other to procure employment, to establish a widows’ 
and orphans’ fund and for the advancement of the 
art and science of milling. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: 

Dan. s- Foxy, President. 

Tom STouTENBERG, First Vice-President. 

Jno. T. Gespiz, Second Vice-President. 

A. SnuaGs, Secretary and Treasurer, Nos, 110 and 
112 N. Fifth street. 

Dan. J. Forry, ALex. Frazier, Davip Pottock, 
Trustees, 


PATENTS. PATENTS. 
Established in 1857. 


A. EX. EVANS & CO., 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 
Rooms 2,4 and 6, May Building, 
eOCK Box 548. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


245°Prompt attention given to all business entrusted 
to theiz care. 














MANUFACTURER OF fF 
# Bteel-Tempered . 


BOLTING 


Secor 
‘Bran Duster 
CLOTHS, 


PLATED and 
~ SBLUED. 


Mill Screen Clothe 


+ ti yg 


Ful lines carried fn stoc andl of sizes mala 
a4 ss 


764 to 760 St. Clair St..’ Cleveland, Ohio. 


.¥ 





SKINNER & Woop, 


ERI, FA... 
Are prepared to fill orders for their 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


stationary Engines 


For Mills, Elevators, and other purposes fro 
a to oo beee horse-power, together with any style of boil: 
Tr preferred 
his Engine is fitted with heavy Counterbalanced 
Crank and Automatic Stop Governor. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, with Return Flue 
Bollers, also a specialt~. 


Catalogues and esti> es cheerfully given, 





aasearird 
CORN SHELLER 
io ban. par Ga 
2000 
Sflells wet of dr corn. 
Cheapest and best Sheller. 
PAIGE MFG CO. 
14 Second St., Painesville,O. 





BHetabligaheda 1838s. 


GENUINE DU1CH ANCHOR 


BOLTINGC CLOTH 


Imported direct by LATIMER & CO., 
33 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


FOR SALE. 


New and second hand first break machines, with 
double reel scalper and elevator, for $250 and upward, 
according to capacity. 

New and second hand wheat cleaners, all sizes, 
cheap. 

New and second hand purifiers and dust collectors. 

New flour packer for = power. 

Second hand mill by the whol : 

State wants, and will see how near we can suit you. 
Address NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 

Manufacturers of Mill Machin 
Dill Mackinett 








le 








BURNHAW’S 
IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE 


Is THE 


Best constructed and finished, 

gives better PERCENTAGE, more 

Power, and is sold for Less 

Money, per horse power, than 

other Turbine in the world. 
a Pamphlet sent free by 


BURNHAM BROS., - YORK, PA. 





Magnetic Grain Separators. 


Absolutely perpetual and sold on their 
merits after days’ ial "awarded ed first prize at 
a Sa ti Exhibition by a committee of experts. 

for circulars. 


WESTERN MAGNET CO., Delavan, Ill 
YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Crain Commission. 


Special attention given to orders for milling wheat, 
either by sample or grade. Correspondence solicited, 
also consignments from shippers, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


OFFICES, 50 & 51 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MERCER’S RELIABLE TURBINE 
WATER WHEEL. 


This wheel is acknowl- 
edged one of the best on 
the market, Has valuable 
improvements in the con- 
struction, which are com- 
manding the attention of 








papers 
end for catalogue and 
price list. 


T. B. MERCER, 
x WEST CHESTER, 
Chester Co., Pa, 





LER 
day. 
Shelter. 
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ville,O. 
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sizes, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 






DECEMBER 26, 1884, 








“*A''e Tavior @ co.” SAVES WATER, SAVES MONEY, P A TENTS cee 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 


Milling orders for round or car_lots of hard or soft 
Spring Wheat promptly filled. Careful attention giv- 
en to consignments, Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber of 


Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cc. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain. CHICAGO. 


Liberal advances on consignments. Highest ref- 
erences. 


J J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEED EXCLUSIVELY. 
37 Water Street New York. 


jJ. J. Buackman. J 
G. W. GARDINER. 


BOLTED MEAL, GROUND FEED 


Rye, Graham and Buckwheat 


FLOU RS, 


Coarsk MgAt, Corn AND OATS, AT WHOLESALE. 
OCCIDENTAL MILL. 


McALISTER, CHASE & CO., 


40o and 402 First St. South, Minneapolis. 








. S, BLackMAN, 








G. A. WALLACE, 
Broker and Commission 


IN 
Flour, Grain and Provisions. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


&@ Special attention given to Wheat and Corn 
products. Correspondence solicited. 


Greenhill Bros., 
35 High St., BELFAST, IRELAND, 
Sell on Commission 


FOR EXPORTERS OF AMERICAN PRODUCE, 


Flour, Bran, Oat Meal, Provisions, etc. 


References—National Bank, Belfast, and Joseph L. 
Smithson, Esq., (of Denny & Sons), Chicago. 














eDUCS IMPROVEDe 


BUCKE 


2NO 


7 ~oP ‘ 
¢ NO 
SORNERS 1 VERY 


OCA 
ST elekevelo mi tmey. LY 
IRON CLAD MFG &° 








EDWARD KENNEDY & SON, 


Call the attention of mill owners and mill men gen- 
erally to their unrivaled mode of manufacturing and 
dressing 





Ming Picks 


After long experience in the business Cam guar- 
faction. A large assortment of 
picks on hand. All orders promptly attended to, 


122 6th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





John C. Higgins & Son., 


Manufacturers and dressers of 


Mino Picks 


168 W. KINZIE STREET 











CHICAGO. 
A By ao! te sent on 30 or 
i ays’ trial, to any respons- 
ei ible miller in the United 


we ———j States or Canada, and-if not 
= superior in every respect to 
any other pick made in this 
or any other country, there 
will be no charge, and we will 


‘Wi 


pay all express charges to and from Chicago. All our 
picks are made of a special steel, which is mante. 
factured ly or ws at Sheffield, England. 
Our customers an thus be assured of a good article, 
and share with us the profits of direct importation. 
References furnished from every state and territory in 


the. United States and 
price list. 


Send for circular and 


THE BEST 


WATER WHEEL 


Upon the Market 


‘This we prove py hun- 
dreds of letters trom 
millers having them in 
use. It will pay you to 
investigate it. 


Craig Ridgway & Son, 


Coatsville, Pa. 








STEVENS FRENCH BUHR 


Feed Mills 

The cheapest 
and best mills in 
the world. 

Prices, $80 and 
upwards, sub- 
ject to cash dis- 
count. Send for 
circulars to A. 
W. Stevens & 
Son, Auburn, 
N. ¥. Mention 
this paper. 


PATENTS 


AMASA C. PAUL, 
PATENT LAWYER AND SOLICITOR, 


to Washington Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Attends to all patent business before the Patent 
Office and inthe Courts. Four years’ experience as 
Examiner U. S. Patent Office. 


A BARGAIN! 


e 
The following machinery will be sold at a bargain: 
One 25-inch right hand turbine water wheel; 1 30-inch 











right hand turbine water wheel; 1 30-inch left hand 
turbine water wheel; 1 36-inch right hand turbine 
water wheel; 1 40-inch left hand turbine water wheel; 
3 No. 5 Smith purifiers. This machinery is in excel- 


Address, 


PRAY MFG. CoO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


lent order and will be sold at a sacrifice. 








YAAEAYS \ 


LOUIS FEESER & CO. 


Patent Solicitors and Attorneys, 
Office, 18, 19 & 20 McQuillan BI’k Bridge Sq. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 
We take up rejected cases and attend both to “Law” 
and “Fact.” Forty-two years’ of actual business 
experience. Established in St. Paulin 1870. Posi- 
tively the oldest patent agency in the Northwest. 
Branch office in Washington, D. C. 


DEAL'S CORUNDUM POLISHER 





CorunBum PocisHE®: 





A tool for Cutting, Leveling and Polishing the Fur- 
rows and Face of millstones. 


Received the Highest and only Award given 
For Polishers at the Millers’ Exposition, 
Cincinnati, June, 1880. 


For facing down high places on the buhr, this tool 
has no equal, and can be done much better and in one- 
sixth the time than with the mill pick. It is much 
larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or fur- 
row; can be used until the corundum is entirely worn 
out on one side and then turned on the other side. 
Has over four times the amount of corundum, and 
when the corundum is worn out can be replaced in the 
handle at a small cost. Sent by express, $3.50. 
Satisf: g d or money refunded. Address 








HORACE DEAL, Bucyrus, O. 


-C. N. WOODWARD. 
SOLICITOR AND ATTORNEY. 
Mechanical Expert and Counsel in Patent Cases. 


Sixteen years’ constant practice. Office, 222 Third 
Ave. S., Minneapolis. Rooms 22, 23 and 24, Union 
Block, St, Paul. 





Minneapolis Head Millers’ Association. 


The object of this association is for social and benev- 
olent purposes, and for the advancement of the science 
of milling. Minnesota head millers not residents of 
Lamy we are eligible to honorary membership, but 
have to be elected. Honorary members are subject to 
the same dues and assessments as active members. 
Initiation fee $5.00; dues per quarter, soc. Address 
the secretary for copy of constitution and by-laws, or 
further information. ‘The following are the officers: 
President—Jas. McDaniels, Washburn A Mill. 

Vice President—Jas. Tamm, Phoenix Mill. 
Secretary—Fred J. Clark, NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
Treasurer—Wm. Helfrich, Anchor Mill. 


St. Louis Operative Millers’ Association. 


The object of this association is, to unite all prac- 
tical millers, to give aid to its members, to assist each 
other to procure employment, to establish a widows’ 
and orphans’ fund and for the advancement of the 
art and science of milling. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: 

Dan. J. Foury, President. 

Tom STOUTENBERG, First Vice-President. 

Jno. T. Gesaiz, Second Vice-President. 

A. Snuccs, Secretary and Treasurer, Nos, 110 and 
112 N. Fifth street. 

Dan. J. Foitry, ALEX. Frazizr, Daviv Po.tock, 
Trustees, 


PATENTS. PATENTS. 
Established in 1857. 

















A. EH. EVANS & CO., 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 
Rooms 2, 4 and 6, May Building, 
»OCK Box 548. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4@-Prompt attention given to all business entrusted 
to theiz care. 
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BOLTING 


. Brad Duster 


CLOTHS, 


PLATED and 


MilScrenbloths 


STEEL SMUT 
OQ, CLOTHS. ~ 
AND COPPER | 
WIBE CLOTHS. 
ve: 1 
A seem eee 
: “Grades for , 
: Millers’ uses - 








: carried in stocks, and odd sizes mail 


764 to 760 St. Clair St.’ Cleveland, Ohio. 














SKINNER & Woop, 


EBRIEn, PA. 
Are prepared to fill orders for their 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


Stationary Engines 


For Mills, Elevators, and other pu from 
25 to 40 horse-power, together with any style of boil- 
er Ft ee 
his Engine is fitted with heavy Counterbalanced 

Crank and Automatic Stop Governor. 

PORTABLE ENGIN with Beturn Flue 
Bollers, also a amare 

Catalogues and esti es cheerfully given. 





Pars hg abi 

2000 bus. © day. 

Shells wet ory om 

Cheapest and best Sheller, 
PAIGE MFG CO. 

14 Second St., Painesville,O. 








Hetablishea 18388. 


GENUINE DUICH ANCHOR 


BOLTING CLOTH 


Every Yard Warranted. 





Imported direct by LATIMER & CO., 
33 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





FOR SALE. 


New and second hand first break machines, with 
double reel scalperand elevator, for $250 and upward, 
according to capacity. 

New and second hand wheat cleaners, all sizes, 
cheap. 

New and second hand purifiers and dust collectors. 

New flour packer for hand power. 

Second hand millstones by the wholesale. 

State wants, and will see how near we can suit you. 
Address NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 

Manufacturers of Mill Machinery, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








BURNHAW’S 
IMPROVED 


STANDARD TURBINE 


Is THE 


Best constructed and finished, 

gives better PERCENTAGE, more 

Power, and is sold for Less 

Monty, per horse power, than 

= any other Turbine in the world. 
N ew Pamphlet sent free by 


BURNHAM BROS., - YORK, PA. 





Magnetic Grain Separators. 





cheap, and sold on their 


Absolu perpetual 
merits prices) days’ trial. Awarded first prize at 
Cincinnati Exhibition by a committee of experts. 
Send for circulars. 


WESTERN MAGNET CO., Delavan, I) 





YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Crain Commission. 


Special attention given to orders for milling wheat, 
either by sample or grade. Correspondence solicited, 
also consignments from shippers, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


OFFICES, 50 & 51 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MERGER’S RELIABLE TURBINE 
WATER WHEEL. 


This wheel is acknowl- 
edged one of the best on 
the market, Has valuable 
improvements in the con- 
struction, which are com- 
manding the attention of 


buyers. 
Send for catalogue and 
price list. 


T. B. MERCER, 
’ WEST CHESTER, 
Chester Co., Pa, 
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RICE 25 CENTS 


DECEMBER 
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HOLIDAY NUMBER, 1884-6. 
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My! 


we QUALITY, FIRST, LAST AND ALL THE TIME. (i 





MINNEAPOLIS 


asad CENTRIFUGAL BOLTING REEL. 


———— 


———— 





WHAT THE MAIL BROUGHT Us. 


Office of Park Mills, Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6, 1884. 
Messrs. Williford & Northway, Minneapolis. 

Gentlemen :—We have thoroughly tested the No. 3Improved Minneapolis Centrifugal Reel pur- 
chased of you last May, and take unalloyed pleasure in stating that its merits not only come up to, but 
exceed all our expectations; in fact, it fulfills in every particular, all claims made for it; we are not only 
satisfied, but thoroughly delighted with it. Yours with pleasure, 

DAVID SIMPSON, 
Head Miller for Kauffman Milling Co., Park Mills. 





Office of Du Quoin Mill Co., Du Quoin, IIl., Dec. 6, 1884. 
Messrs. Willford & Northway. 

Gentlemen :—We believe that there are special points of merit in almost all the centrifugals now 
before the milling public. /# none, however, have we discovered so many good qualities as in your 
hine, for d ing up the product of either ro'ls or buhrs. Truly yours, 

Gero. OCHENREITER, Head Miller. DU QUOIN MILLING CO. 








ai - ff ‘ i) 4 = BN Hf Ne And so Say almost a Thousand Millers who are Using Our Reels Continuously. 





ha NGA) Vea, No Breakage; and Fully One Quarter Greater Capacity 
ae ay eerily THAN ANY OTHER MACHINE OF THE KIND. 
| a Mi mi Our Staunchest Friends are Millers who have tried the best of Other Machines. 


QUALITY, FIRST, LAST AND ALLTHE TIME. 


TEE MINNA PortsASs 


Combined Roller Mill and Gentrifugal, 


A Marvel of Practical Utility. 
PERFECTED, PROVED, PATENTED. 


AsWell-Built, s Handy, + Inexpensive + Machine. 


SEND FOR BLUE CIRCULAR. 


FIRST BREAK ROLLER MILL AND DOUBLE SSCALPER 


FOR BUHR MILLERS TO PLACE AHEAD OF THEIR BUHRS. 














The machine splits the wheat and extracts the germ and crease dirt, thus helping the color and 
quality of the flour very materially. 


SEND FOR WHITE CIRCULAR. 








Quality, First, Last and All the Time 


AS WE SAID BEFORE. 
Arrived: December, 18s8seE4!: 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ROLLER Mick! 


Break Roller Mills, the Latest Middlings Ro ler Mills, Best Combined Roller Mills. 
Cheapest, Perfect Rolis, Perfect Adjustments, Perfect Automatic Feeder, 


GOLD RIBBON BODMER BOLTING SILK! 
The Finest Twisted and Strongest Silk on the Market. 


With (i 4Ploirger'ts oF PE S Eason 





LFORD ™ NoRTHWAY 
_ PUNNEAPOLIS . MINN, 


. > - DESIRE TO EXPRESS THANKS TO THEIR MILLER 
FRIENDS FOR PAST FAYORS, AND YOPE THAT THE 
COMING NEW YEAR WILL BE TO THEM 4 ‘MOST 
PROSPEROUS AND HAPPY ONE IN ALL RESPECTS. 


VERGESSEN SIE UNS NICHT! 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 

















For All Kinds of Ores. 


>MINING « SCREENS< 











= aICAGO.ILl 
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20808 e 


Diameter 3-32 inches, 





—>}-+—. FOR ALL KINDS OF o—}>#<—— __ 


GRAIN-CLEANING + MACHINERY! 


IN FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Separators, Smutters, Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Threshing Machines, Cockle Sepa- 
rators, Rice Mills, Oil Mills, Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Per- 
forated Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, ete. Smut 
Mill Jackets of All Kinds and Sizes Made {o Order. 





Corn. 


%xX Inches, Oval. 





We will Renew Your Sieves and Riddles for the above Machines at Short Notice, 


ROLLING SCREENS! 


For all Binds of Grain, Scedsa, EHitc., Htc. 


a 











Corn. 





Diameter 54 Inches, 














| 


Diameters, 18-inch, 24-inch, 30-inch and 36-inch, by lengths to suit, 


Made entirely of Iron, orIron and Zinc.. The SHELL or CASE ¢an have two or more sizes of perforation, and 
is so made that it can be easily removed or ghanged at anytime. Screens furnished complete as : 
per cut, They are light, strong, durable and cheap, and can be made to any dimen- 
sions, at short notice. Let us hear from you. 


Perforated Zinc, Iron, Copper, Brass, Etc, 


FOR SIEVES AND RIDDLES OF ALL KINDS, 





Punched to any Size and Thickness. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Hop Presses, Strainers, Condensers, Centrifugals, Etc. Iron, Steel, Copper, Brass and Zinc | 


Wheat. 


Diameter, 7-32 Inches. 


1-16x13% Slot. 

























eet 





sith, 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 


Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO, 
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OUR REFERENCES CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


NOTE THOSE IN MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE AND A FEW ELSEWHERE. 


Pillsbury A Mi 11, pe 


Columbia 55 Columbia Mill Co. 


Palisade ™ W.D. Washburn & Co. 
hae aot :j | Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co. 
Standard “ D. Morrison & Co. 

Zenith . Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co. 
Phoenix e Stamwitz & Schober. 

Sst. Anthony ° Morse & Sammiis. 


WINONA MILLING CoO., 
Winona, Minn. 


W. L.. KIDDER & SONS, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MANF'D BY S. 
MANKATO MILL CO., MEK & FENDER = TTT BADGER, HENRY & CO., 
“MINNEAPOLIS MINN AA 
Mankato, Minn. Sharpsburg, Ky. 
yor A. Vio 
MORRIS BROS. & SARJENT, Comainen uae G. W. WOODRUFF, 
PER vidal 


Dayton, W. T. 


NORTH PACIFIC F. M. CO., 
Walla Walla, W. T. 


Columbus, Ga. 


CLEVELAND MILLING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


RUSSELL, MILLER & CO., 
Bismarck, Dak. 


DOWNING ELEVATOR CoO., 


SEIBERLING MILL CoO., 
Akron, Ohio. 


P. A. & S. SMALL, 
Kearney, Neb. 
KENDALL & SMITH, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


JNO. GETTY & CO., 
Elisworth, Kas. 


York, Pa. 


LEVAN & SONS, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


SCHOELKOPPF & MATHEWS, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BLISS & WOOD, 
Winfield, Kas. 
ZENITH MILLING CoO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
E. GODDARD & SONS F. M. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BECKER & UNDERWOOD, 
Dixon, Ill, 


GEO. URBAN & CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBION MILLING CO., 
Albion, Mich. 


OGELVIE & HUTCHINSON, 
Goderich, Ont., Can. 


ROBBINS & BROWN, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
D. S. SHELLABARGER & CO., 
; Decatur, Ill. 


WARNEBOLD & WITTENBERG 
Davenport, Ia. 


JAMES NORRIS, 
St. Catherines, Ont., Can. 


HUDSON BAY MILLING CoO., 
Manitoba, Can. 











se a gp Sa 


Eagle Mills, J. B..A. Kern & Son. Phoenix Mills, E. Sanderson & Co. 


Daisy ‘“ Daisy Roller MillCo. Reliance ‘“ C.Manegold & Sons. 
Star ‘* _H. Nunnemacher & Co. Jupiter ‘“ Stern & Wohlrab. 


New Era “ N. W. Milling Co. Empire “ §8.H.Seamans & Co. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE MORGAN SCOURER AND PEERLESS DUST CATCHER, WRITE 


KIRK & FENDER,Minneapolis,Minn.,U.8.A. 











‘ co | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 











COLUMBIA FILL Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ie 52 oo a 


HE above Company claims not only the most perfect Mill, containing as it does all the 
most improved machinery invented up to the present time, but to produce a flour 
UNSURPASSED. This we GUARANTEE, it being made from SELECTED hard 

wheat grown in Minnesota and Dakota. This claim is susceptible of complete verifi- 
cation, for we are not members of any association or combination, the members of 
which are compelled to take wheat of any quality, good, bad or indifferent, as 
it is assigned to them, but we are buyers in open market (in many cases direct 
from the growers) of the very finest samples of wheat that comes to the 
leading spring wheat market of the world. We select only what is exactly 
suited to this class of milling, and therefore our guarantee means 
something. It is an acknowledged fact that in this flour a perfect 
separation of the glutinous particles of the wheat berry, and a 
thorough elimination of all weak and starchy matter, has at last 
been reached, and it is consequently more nutritious, yielding 
MORE BREAD TO THE BARREL than any other. 
The best trade admits that from its bread-making quali-_ 
ties it is the cheapest as well as the best for either 
family or bakers’ use, and unsurpassed, if equaled, 
by ANY FLOUR MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 































COLUMBIA, 
SUPERLATIVE, 
7 ESL PATENTS. 








CERES. AMERICAN. 
GOLDEN ROD), srraicur. 


OO i i i teed 











36 FOR SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, ETC., ADDRESS 


The Columbia Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. $. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS, “COLUMBIA, MINNEAPOLIS.” 
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$ 
“ru reaverecr, | LE RXA & KIRKBRIDE,|~ esorrnwesreme 
a $< GRAIN DEALERS ~ 
Grain . Merchants, Minh seucte and aii. National Banik. 
Room 62-63. We receive wheat from sections of the Northwest covered by the Manitoba, ’ : 


Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northern Pacific and all other northwestern roads, which enables 
us to furnish any and all of the varieties of hard wheat. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MILLERS’ ORDERS. 





H, T. WELLS, WINTHROP YOUNG, 
President, Vice President. 
S. A. HARRIS, W. E. BURWELL, 
Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 





The Fireplaces and Tile Floors 


In the Chamber of Commerce were 
furnished by 
38 South Third St., 


Mantels in Marble 


SLATE AND WOOD. 
Grates and Open Fire Place Goods 
of all Descriptions. 


DECORATIVE AND FLOOR TILES. 
The Largest Stock in the Northwest. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Samples Sent when Desired. 


STRONG & MILLER, 
>GRAIN «COMMISSION,~+ 


8 Chamber of Commerce, 


S. STRONG, H. MILLER. 


H. & D. Division C. M. & St. P. Ry. 








GRIPFITES, MARDEALL & C0, 


Grain Gommission 


Rooms 18 and 19, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Minneapolis, - Minn. 





J. F. CARGILL. 


Eighteen + Elevators 


IN BEST HARD WHEAT REGION 


On Manitoba Ry. in Dakota, 


CAPACITY, 600,000 BUS. 


Room 55, Chamber of Commerce. 





THOS. G. SINNOTT, 
Four BROKER 


ea Nicollet Er.’ 
Over First Nat. Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Flour Exclusively. 
@ 


ELEVATORS, MINNEAPOLIS. 















1) en A 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Pillsbury & Hulbert 


ELEVATOR CO. 


Over 80 

Houses in Total 
the Hard Storage 
Wheat Belt Capacity, 
mainly in 

the famous 6,000,000 
Red River Bushels. 
Valley. 


General Offices, 


Windom Block, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

















NORTHWESTERN 


Elevator Co. 


Room.47 Chamber of Commerce. 


>Twenty-Two Elevators< 


LOCATED IN THE 


Hard Wheat Districts of Minnesota 
and Dakota. 


Total Capacity, 1,700,000 Buashels. 





§. 8. LINTON, W. D. GREGORY 


LINTON & GREGORY, 
Grain Gommission 


MERCHANTS. 

No, 42 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
No. 22 Metropolitan Block, 
DULUTH, MINN. 








F.W. COMMONS & CO., 














COMMISSION GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


ROOMS 44 AND 45, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


»>NICOLLET< 


Wlational x Bank 


Corner Nicollet and Fourth Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Authorized Capital. ............ 82,000.000 

Capital Paid in................- 500,000 
Joun De LAITTRE, 

President. 

FEnpDALL G. WINsTOoN, “ 

Vice President. Ass’t Cashier. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Accounts of Manufacturers, Merchants and 
Bankers Solicited. 








Security Bank 


OF MINNESOTA. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, 250,000 





$1,250,000 





T. A. Harrison, President. 
H. G. Harrison, Vice President. 
W. M. Tenney, Cashier, 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Ass’t. Cashier. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


OLIVER MERION, 


Flour and Grain 


~COMMISSION, 
Room 64, Chamber of Commerce. 


Cable Address—Merion, Minneapolis. 


Low Grade Flour a Specialty. 


H. W. PRATT & CO., 


ELEVATORS ON 


H. & D. and |. &. M. Divisions 
of C. M. & St. P. Ry, 


ELEVATOR C, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Hard Milling Wheat a Specialty! 


Room 53, Chamber of Commerce. 











§, E. NEILER, Pres’t. H. J, NEILER, Cashier, 
C. H. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier. 


The Union National 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Capital and Surplus, $525,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. Linton, H, J. Neiler, 
A. C. Austin, A. F. Kelley, 

. W. Day, S. E. Nieler, 

. F. Brown, Sam’! P. Snider, 
R. S. Innes, S. S. Murdock, 
Jas. A. Lovejoy, . N. Cross. 

C. H. Smith. 
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No. 1 Hard Wheat! 


Do: You Want to Give It a Trial and if It Proves Satisfactory, In- 
troduce It into Your Neighborhood? If so, Read the 
Following Offer Carefully. 


That the Hard Scotch Fife Wheat of the far Northwest is the best milling 
wheat known to the world, is universally admitted. That in yield and weight it 








excels all other varieties of spring wheat, every farmer familiar with the subject, | 


knows. That it can be raised on any ground suitable for wheat and in any cli- 
mate suited to spring wheat, any farmer who has tried it will testify. Its general 
adoption throughout the spring wheat growing section ot the United States, 
means the absolute supremacy of the millers in that section over all others, pro- 
vided they keep up with current improvements in the art. Poor flour can be 
made from good wheat, but good flour cannot be made from poor wheat. The 
Hard Scotch Fife Wheat fills every requirement of a perfect milling wheat. It 
contains an abundance of the best quality of gluten, mills free, separates cleanly 
and makes a white granular flour, yielding more bread to the barrel, and of bet- 
ter saleable qualities than any other wheat grown on the earth. 


With a view to induce all millers to try to introduce 

AN OFFER this wheat into their own neighborhood, we offer to every 

& subscriber to the NORTHWESTERN MILLER who sends 

us $2 for the paper one year, during the winter and spring months of 1885, Two 

POUNDS or ONE QUART of the finest samples of No. 1 Hard Scotch Fife Wheat 

that money can buy, as a free gift, prepaying the postage ourselves. In addition 
thereto we make the following offer of prizes for its most careful cultivation. 


“The wheat having been sent to a subscriber, 
he is at liberty to raise it himself, or if he 
§ cannot do so, to turn it over to some careful farm- 


er who will cultivate it properly (according to directions, we will furnish with the 
wheat.) Then, in the fall of 1885, after harvest, we will distribute $100 in prizes 
among those obtaining the largest yields from their one quart of seed, as follows : 
For the Largest Yield of Cleaned Wheat. .........-.-. 222-22 ---- eee eee eee cee cece ence eeeeee $50 00 
For the Second Largest. paws 
For the Third Largest. ................... ---- 15 00 
Wer the Fourth Latent. ...........0.2. cc ccccccccccccccccboccccescscccccccccscce cesscoscecccce 10 00 

The award to be made on the affidavits of two disinterested witnesses, who 
must witness the threshing and weighing of the wheat and of the grower himself 
that the wheat then threshed and weighed is the unmixed product of the two 
pounds of seed furnished from this office to him direct or by the subscribers to 
whom we sendit. The miller can make any arrangement he chooses with the 
farmer, but we would suggest, in all cases, that the latter be given the prize it 
wins and become the owner of the seed grown from it. 


resulting from this plan are obvious. You will 
interest a leading farmer in a (to him) new variety 
of wheat. He will take all care to sowit and cul- 


tivate it properly. It will produce an exceedingly large yield and be generally 
talked about and probably exhibited at the county or state fair, thus creating a 
demand for more seed, which can be procured from the grower of that we offer, 
or in many places (at a less advance over market rates each succeeding season 
as it becomes more widely scattered) where the seed has been sown in past years 
and kept pure. The result will be in a few years that wheat of this grade will be 
as common as poor soft stuff is now, to the benefit of both miller and farmer. 


we offer is the growth of D. L. Wellman, of Frazee City, 

Minn., one of the best known farmers in the state, whose 

wheat samples have for years taken first premiums at 
county, state and national exhibitions. The seed from which it was derived was 
obtained from the extreme northern limit of settlement on the North Fork of the 
Saskatchewan river, about 800 miles northwest of Minneapolis, six years ago, 
and was selected from samples from all parts of Manitoba and the far northwest 
for its peculiarle fine qualities. It has been grown with care each succeeding 
year, every stalk of soft wheat, or wheat of different variety showing before 
harvest having been pulled out, together with all weeds, and is now conceded to 
be the finest sample of Hard Scotch Fife Wheat that the skill of man can pro- 
duce. Under date of Dec. 1, Mr. Wellman writes to the editor of the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER: “Finished threshing last Saturday. Got an average of 32 
bushels par acre all around. Threshed one piece of 12 acres that yielded 409 
bushels. My reports so far give an average of over thirty to one of seed—and 
as high as forty-six to one. Quart lots sold two years ago yielded from two to 
four and one-half bushels, averaging three bushels.” 


This wheat is not offered as a premium, and we 
do not have the wheat for sale. Mr. Wellman or 
§ other northwestern farmers who have had seed 


from him, can gupply any quantity wanted. It is offered by us as a free gift to 
such of our subscribers as really take an interest in strengthening their business 
at the very foundation. With an abundance of good wheat around them they 
can always make flour that will sell—even in the dullest times. With old, de- 
generated, soft and impure wheat only at their command, they cannot make 
flour that will sell at full market prices even in times of the greatest demand. 


Winter Wheats Also. 


The Same Opportunity Offered to Millers in Win- 
ter Wheat Sections. 


ST RO wi C WwW MH EAT We now have en route sample lots of the finest 

se varieties of Indian, Mediterranean and other 
strong wheats that can be obtained by careful selection in the countries where they are grown, and will have 
enough to give every subscriber in the winter wheat section the same amount mentioned above and under the 


same conditions. As the season for sowing winter wheat approaches, we shall give this announcement the 
same prominence now given to the spring wheat announcement above. 


yx a4 = W # E A TS Suitable for fall sowing were selected by the editor of the 

NorTHWESTERN MILLER from hundreds of samples shown at the 
Mark Lane Corn Exchange last summer, after the most careful examination as to their strength, yield and 
milling qualities, Before they are sent out the fullest possible information as to each will be given in these 
columns so our readers may know just what:results to expect. Subscribers from the winter wheat. sec ien 
should mention the fact when they send in their names, that they want to | the wheat and an opportunity 
will be given them to select the particular variety they prefer in ample time before seeding begins, The same 
amount will be paid in prizes for large yields as is offered for spring wheat. 











What Do You Read! 


Ofcourse it goes without saying that you read the NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
but aren’t you in the habit of reading some of the publications in the following 
list? If you are, we can save you money. Look at prices below. 


~>COMBINATION « CLUB « LIST. 


Subscription Price of each 
Periodical named below. 





Combination Price with NorTHwEst- 
ERN MiL_er. Both petiodicals for 





ee” ae ee Pra WASETOTEGGR, BEING: 0... 5.5 os Sk ceieei dc eecdss $2 50 
3 oe aero ete American Agriculturist................ Peg ee: 3 00 
8 AZRBTIODTS... SERGE 0.00.06: c10 0-t-eewnvvews 4 20 
SP ee cs. DAVORTIGED, . HOMO. 6 F555 0 0.0 0:0 ccc cccbccce’sd 2 85 
DR. Bes Ge de le ode phe < vce Advance, Congregational. ..............00c0eee 410 
Oh a.0 6k6 0.64 c nes tess eenewen ID IE i irre oa.9 0.0050 4.00.0 000s enese 4 40 
My Os. he wnse ce da proudscwtpa ds BPBOBGAM, SAi TTAWGMCO os a oe cc ccccaccassccess 5 25 
SE MMA is 3 6b vdisdeaks Arkansaw Traveler, Humorous,.................. 3 60 
rere er PIE ATE ET 6. SE ok Fao o's RE oe FT OG 5 25 
sg) Eee peel Peer ery fT Pee EEE eer ee ey eee os 440 
MS Se sey eee te Bradstreet’s, Financial, etc. .............ee ees 5 50 
BOD, oF lde Hsien’ ev. Century Magazine 5. oii. isc. cc cccccecseee 5 60 
Ti MURG kn 06.6: $hi0.6.09.05.88 0.6 6 Carpentry and Building...........c.ccccccees 275 
SPP eres oe COCEGES. TOWN GG o's ec ie ek i cect cine sects 4 50 
Bs Fie bb 0 Cac NF bs vivecce dupe ue CJeAM EE. WT GRRE g 6.6. 6 00 06 Cbine bb b's oe. 6,56 0% 0 4 50 
RAR errr. Confectioner and Baker... .............cc00- 2 85 
oe ere ee ire APOCEOLG EmO ce Oe 0p coved: ori0e Vo 0's we: or 275 
DGG Siac iecee Deutsche-Amerikanische Mueller............... 250 
My EOS lao Ua N vou se eae eens SMGuirer, CCMA... kk ewe cece es 3 00 
MOOT 6 6.008 s.00%0 0. Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner................ 5 25 
Ok A rrr “Illustrated Newspaper................ 5 25 
to ae ae vives 66 [EEDUIEE, DARI ok ct-e-ndvewrerreres oon 

SP MNES 6s sb 5's Se wie-s0 5-008 Franklin Square Library, Weekly................ 44 00 
Os 6 ied cds ke Vaven ce Globe Democrat, St. Louis. ................... 2 85- 
SO CaP ee EXATPHer’s BORMIG 35 sick cn ee 68 5b we oid BE Sws 5 00 

MU EGS 666 wea v'ne-4 $008 06 [Le eee eer ory 5 00 
Oe MO EG vice 0 36's bcs beeen “e IRE 105 4 th.V-5 50 9.9.4 6.6 9:0-a.0,00,0'0 40 5.5.8 5 00 
WE BCU rs ic 0.0 bee Meee AE OOPS 665 ccc sds ivies cose 3 75 
eS a SO ec PAAWRSVS,: Burlington ... ......ccescsececeass 3. OO 
D PRMRIGAN AGEL 0-Kies-0-0.vc 000% Household, Brattleboro ... 0.5 ccc csc ccc ccees 290 
ee Se eee Inter Ocean, Chirage F555) os... eee 275 
ey ere Iowa State Register ..................0005 3 00 
MS As 6 Reb cis siy.veie eos oO see aN SS Jo See noice 4 00 
MME yb ick babi 0:6 las es 0 05,005 PRE RMN MIRERN 5 6.655 06.5 0.60.0 500 585.96 0006 4 00 
Be EN s OW hoe ess 6 OREN. «60a IE MEMRUROES. «o> 55'0. 00d OE SGA CNTs Ube 0 8-v ere 4 00 
a! Re Mee See ee es PI EEE INEW SODB. 0.6 5s v0 scenes cacnessees 5 25 
- SS! ere Oe eS ee ERVEORE: BEATIGE oi sists tains s osicjs beds Rss 3 00 
Dies ci oaks we ss Sees Millwright and Engineer................ oo 260 
Ee MPN o2 sp csbiecc ks omtiicectdes oo UMRMEIENN 5 56 Bo 6s 50 ek 608% 0.05,0050-05% 250 
2 re wy ree here BROGOPT BERIOD ooo on core os 0c bee Soin Sieieswivis 250 
BOOS hi bails Velde cons ceases Mamitobae: Ere Press .......crcccscvccessss 3 50 
Re Osi a iind ss Sid sive oes taw's Mechanical: EeNGiniSe?, ..... wcsccccs cccsses 350 
4 socceee MOCHanical News, Leffel’s: 2. 6.......cccewccce 275 
GG isais ccc citdeswccwtans Seune BUNNIES, CNSUATUREND 6 cco: oss ob vec cteses ce ee's 250 
i 2 SE eee y yee New England Grocer, New Subs................. 3°75 
Res .bdieies lids eka akeiaues MU TOENE VV CONEY oo oe aise ccccccccesces 4 25 
Me OB Fis Stidasick ees Northwestern Lumaberman, New Subs............. 5 25 
Se Gis eciew hess 0ne'ss coves eegoniani, POMARGS bi bo 0)005 0 oce os bbb bales 400 
Se eh owseke¥i os cides te ont Pioneer Press, Weekly ..............-ccecees 3 00 
oe Serre ere rere PE EMORTOLA, Sts LOUB, oo. ccc cc cs ccecceice 275 
» A: BES eerie re Perey. re UPMBISRECTATE, Ble LiGUIG sas a'ni0d 65 5's cee 5.050000 si 285 
Me Sis ¢ 2g 6 whic bib oie vale cunt mepublican, Springfield . 2. .....cccccccccccses 330 
ME Oy ick cling adie secnatedetnws UR i go 1) rr re ree 3 75 
oo Sea asa Sim ee es BBG. INDORIOMES Bic. Sib. eUece o duds) wild dee 460 
SORT EN bv RAPS ibs Ce Rin x h'e ave SEOMEEGIOAGS MATEIDEROGIL. occ cceccotsacccesese 450 
2 Ree ee rey ree Scientific American Supplement................ 6 25 
OG ots 6 cir ceamne 6 Obscala Sentinel, Milwaukee..................0 00008 2 85 
~ 1 o SER eer ere es wre Soutnern Lumberman .........ccsccscceess 3 65 
, ho Se aka. Pete ves camneied RS Oe CS ee a ee ere ee ae 285 
oN o> SR RE ge ees Texas Siftings, with Premium................... 4 00 
BM boo c4baacp oseN bask O edeke SRE cS vee cuss cc cess eee et 3 10 
CAR; ble dnd cobb. 0a bode en canna PIRMATIO,: CRIGRGG:, sie ¥ ob Fe Vie oo 0 Vice odeefee - 300 
ee IDs 05K ca Sea's Ss.0 Ran ota ‘LaetaMe©, MinneApoles oc os és’. . 00 ces tadedss 2 85 
Oe. RR ows oR pasaks eee Turf, Field and Farm, New Subs................ 6 00 
4 OO. ... Ss scskssetweuie sas Apeeanee, States Miller... ... 2.22.6. cece sncccce 2 50 
Ot oy. seu coos tical hehe ahs We ACD LAWWGICO, 2. 0s. SUES oc cece ceccecs 4 50 
8, 9 eee eee gr ep Willamette Farmer, New Subs....... .......... 3 50 
BOG, ceieakk osc ke oes WHOSIG, New YOR 25.3 ios Wade. 0.8 Shee bee 2 85 


We can furnish, at correspondingly low rates, any periodical, daily, weekly or monthly published 
Anywhere in the World. [f you don’t find all you want in the above list, drop us a postal card 
giving a list of the papers you want, and we will tell you by return mail, just what they will cost, either with 


~~ florthwestern Miller. 


We recently ordered for a subscriber, twenty-seven different Amer- 
ican, British, German and French publications, to be mailed to him- 
self and friends, for which he sent us his @heck for $63.75. Had he 

@ ordered each one direct they would have cost him $79.50, desédes the 


cost of twenty-seven checks, American and foreign postal orders or bills of exchange. and he would have had 
to write twenty-seven different letters and pay American and foreign postage on them. 


TAKE NOTICE! We do not guarantee the continued publication of any paper except 

our own, but we do guarantee that ‘the publishers of whatever paper 
you order, shall receive your money and place your name on their mailing lists. After that, notices of change 
of address, missing copies, etc., should be sent direct to the publication office of each paper. We use every 
precaution in recommending only soiidly established publi how , and will advise our subscribers to 
that effect, if they order any periodicals likely to «liscontinue publication within the year [he prices above 
quoted are for one full year subscription in each case, and it can begin at any time desired. Papers may be 
sent to any desired address. You can order what you please and have them mailed to your friends for pres- 
ents, or friends and neighbors can club together and order all their reading matter at once, thus requiring the 
writing of but one lett-r and the expense or but one draft or money order. Remit by check, draft, post office 
order, express money order or registered letter. Postage stamps taken to any amount aud of any denomina- 
tion. Remittances can be made in currency, but we cannot guarantee the sender against loss in the mails 
before letters reach this office. Address letters plainly (and do not forget to put your full address inside) to 


NORTHWESTERN JVILLER. 
228 Washington Ave. South, 


W. C. EDGAR, 
Business Manager. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Cc. M. PALMER, 
Publisher, 


] 
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SUBSTANTIALLY 


MADE, 


Elegantly Finished, 


ACCURATE 


RELIABLE. 





Registers to 1900 


Or any class of machinery where 


FRANK M. WILLIAMS, General Agent, No. 312 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For Sale by all Millfurnishers and Dealers 
in General Machinery Supplies. 





10,000 


Kach Register 


AN MRAN TERy 


>-REPRESENTED.< 





1,000,000 
spattdich: hx ete ADAPTED FOR USE OWN 


Flour and Bran Packers, Automatic Scales, Printing Presses, 


TURN STIDLES, BRICE MACHINES, 


Automatic Counting is desired. 








CROCKER, FISK & OU, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis Mill. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels Per Day. 





Manufacturers of the Following 
Well Known Brands : 
CROCKER’ BEST, 
POINT LACE, 


GRAND, 
CAPSTONE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, U. 8. A" 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK. 


A. B, TAYLOR & 00,, 


Wholesale-:-Grain 


AND MILL FEED. 


Milling orders for round or car lots of Hard or Soft Spring 
Wheat promptly filled. Careful attention -- 
given to consignments. 


Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


$2 PER ANNUM; Si FOR SIX MONTHS. 


Easert P. Watson & Son, Editors and Proprietors, 





150 Nassau St... NEW YORK. 





THe MECHANICAL ENGINEER is a plain, straightforward, common-se Paper, en ll me- 
chanical engineering, but treating on all trades connected with it. A "fe: rr —_ 
practical workers in Ry on of ae country. The — and specifi information thus ommeuet 2 
worth the ns ae ric -s SL Every ste: . mill A the — no matter how elie 
its engin nar uld "abe Ee the experience o to a gineers is invalu: able o them, 


oon R circulates all o 
‘everywhere aa ane © paper. = ae 
~ ae den od epee ufacturing c wepeitesh 
get its Ninth Volume, and Rapidly Incr 


rthe United States. = addre: a larger class of en- 
o. reaches machine shops, p weg po cotton mills, railway 
classes. 


ing in Circulation Everywhere. 





C. F. LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Flour and Grain, 


48 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO. 





Liberal Advances on Consignments. Highest References. 





The Lightning Grooved 


Corundum Tool! 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Ts the Best Cutting Tool Made for 
Polishing the Furrows and Face 
of Millstones. 

4@The handle can be attached to 
either side of Co 


rundum. 


PRICE REDUCED TO $3. 
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USED IN THE MILLS IN MINNEAPOLIS, 


(DESCRIBED IN THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE,) 


ARE THE CELEBRATED 


GRAYS NOISELESS ROLLER MILLS, 


~--_+==) MANUPAOTURED EXOLUSIVELY : ee 











EDW. P. ALLIS & C0, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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N old writer has said that in order for a youth to 
be happy, it is in the first place requisite that 
he be born “in some famous city,” and if this 
is true, the younger generation of Minneapolis 

is happily born. A popular lecturer, casting his first 
glance over a Minneapolis audience a few years ago, 
characterized the faces as those of an acute, calculat- 
ing, intensely practical people; a people not fanciful 
nor credulous, but inclined to subject everything to 
the cold, material test. He saw in them nothing vis- 
ionary, undecided nor unprac- 





ply London with breadstuff holds no inferior position. 
The agricultural communities of the northwest look to 
it as the most potent commercial factor in their ad- 
vancement. Accity that for years was able to con- 
trol the entire wheat crop of this region by paying 
higher prices than could be obtained in the general 
markets, and to convert the bulk of it into flour and 
pour back the exchange into the lap of the country to 
assist its further development, may justly be accounted 
as no insignificant force in the growth of an empire. 
ullg wares 





with the eye of a prophet! Probably his strongest 
imaginings as to the extension of civilization and 
commerce never compassed such a result, one which 
confounds and excites the admiration even of a cold 
blooded Wall street broker. Mr. Rufus Hatch, stand- 
ing on the roof of one of the huge mills overlooking 
the city, said in amazement: “It is almost incredible. 
It is the wonders shown by Aladdin’s lamp verified.” 
So wide spread is the fame of the mills that they 
have almost come to be classed as an eighth wonder, 
and people come from all 
over the civilized world to visit 





tical. It was all stability, 


estimate was correct, and 
such were the characteristics 
of the people upon whom his 








eye rested. The brain and 
the brawn, the mental and 
physical vigor of the best 
Anglo-Saxon stock, have 
found in this stimulating cli- 
mate, and the splendid re- 
sources with which nature has 
blessed this region, the fullest 
scope for action, and in a lit- 
tle more than three decades, 
they have builded on a broad 
prairie, in a far northern lati- 
tude remote from the centres 
of empire, what may fitly and 








“Nort Western Mi 


them. At one of the largest 
mills a register is kept in which 
sight-seers are requested to 
write their names. This rec- 
ord showed a registration of 
over 800 visitors during the 
month of August. 

The cunning and strength 
that lie in man’s brain, and 
find expression in his handi- 
work, are nowhere better em- 
bodied than in a flour mill. 
The power required for the 
vast bulk of machinery nec- 
essary to grind, and divide 
and subdivide over and over 
again 22,000 bushels of wheat — 
every twenty-four hours is 








in all truth be called “A Fa- 
mous City.” 

Here is the grand centre of the grandest industry in 
America, an industry moreover which has been revo- 
lutionized within the past few years, with this same 
city as the seat of operations. The great markets of 
the world daily feel its influence. A city that can sup- 


VIEW OF THE FALLS FROM A SKETCH BY FATHER HENNEPIN. 


Ancient Egypt was famous the world over as a bread 
producer, for sending annually 20,000,000 bushels of 
graininto other Roman provinces. Minneapolis can now 
grind annually nearly double this quantity of wheat, 
andfone-fifth of the flour exports of America come 

from its mills. A year’s 
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product of these mills run 
to their full capacity, load- 
ed into cars, would make 
a flour train reaching from 
St. Anthony’s falls to Chi- 
cago, and the offal would 
fill another train one-third 
as long. What would old 
Father Hennepin have said 
as he beheld this water 
power tumbling in all its 
solitary grandeur over the 
ledges, could he _ have 
looked forward 200 years 
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enormous. Hereare 1,300,000 
pounds of material to be ele- 
vated, ground, reélevated, reground, bolted, purified 
time and again, some of it being handled twenty times. 
Where is the power for this stupendous work gener- 
ated? Go down into the tail-race, on a level with the 
river below the falls, and walk up the tunnel upon the 
narrow plank a few feet above the water. Follow its 
dark course under the ledge to the back end, and stand 
beside the huge dratt tube in which is placed the tur- 
bine. This tube is constructed of heavy plates of 
boiler iron firmly riveted together. Withinitis a solid 
column of water twelve feet in diameter pressing upon 
the great arms of the turbine with resistless force and 
lashing them into motion swift as that of a whirlwind. 
Far above you, in a plumb line, is the mill to which 
this tireless giant, submerged in a raging maelstrom, 
is harnessed. Day and night and night and day he 
labors on and faints not. The place is dark, damp 
and gloomy. The heavy rumble of the mill is nearly 
drowned by the roar of the water in its tumultuous 
plunge down the tube. The striking force of this im- 
mense volume of water pent up in its iron casement, 
with a perpendicular fall of fifty feet, is terrific—ten 
thousand trip hammers wielded by Titans might not 
give a greater impact. Here is concentrated the 
strength of fifteen hundred horses and in some of the 
mills there are two of these gigantic servants. Such is 
the force with which these turbines revolve that one 
standing on the parapet of the roof, one hundred 
and sixty-five feet above them, can feel a throb at each 
revolution, communicated through the thick granite 
walls like the mighty pulsations of the heart of some 
fabled monster. 

The rapid progression of the milling business, not 
only in volume but in methods, has been an astonish- 
ing stimulus to invention and has opened a field which 
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is. still being worked vigorously. Minneapolis has 
been‘a paradise for inventors. It. is. the Mecca to 
which every genius travels with his milling. device. 
The Yankees first went to France and Hungary to get 
ideas in milling machinery, and they have- achieved 
from the principles there obtained, such marvelous re- 
sults: of good flour, stacks of money and complicated 
and expensive lawsuits among themselves over the pat- 
ents, that now the Frenchmen 
and Hungarians come regularly 
to Minneapolis to see what is 
going on. The man with a new 
machine is as common a char- ° 
acter in the flour mills as the 
book agent in other places, and 
the machine sellers all have one 
grand touch of nature. Each 
individual thinks his contriv- 
ance the best, just as every old 
crow thinks her young the whit- 
est; whether it be wheat clean- 
er, bolting machine, break roll, 
or dust catcher, he solemnly 
believes that his machine is 
just the thing needed and he 
defies heaven and earth to dis- 
prove it. The explosions 
echoed round the world and 
ever since then the village 
geniuses all over the country 
have been turning up in Min- 
neapolis with safeguards against 
this danger, not knowing that 
it has been pretty thoroughly 
obviated by the use of -dust 
catchers and the detailing of a 
special force of men as sweep- 
ers. Most of these contrivances 
are about as practicable as fly- 
ing machines. One man wanted 
to place an immense fan in one end of the mill with 
sufficient capacity to displace the entire volume of air in 
half an hour and replace it with fresh air from the out- 
side. His idea was to perform the operation every three 
or four hours. He looked rather crestfallen when the 
chilling suggestion was made that his performance 
would not be very agreeable, either to men or machin- 
ery when the mercury stood at twenty-five below zero. 











FIRE ALARM FROM MILLING DISTRICT. 


Just now inventors are making a heavy run on bolting 
devices and the records have shown ten or a dozen of 
these patents per month for some time. The large 
majority of patentees, however, learn that getting a 
patent and making money out of it, are two distinct 
achievements and some of them find in the domain of 
invention only a limbo of blasted bank accounts, 

The great cost of the mills, and up to a few years 








ago, the extreme danger of their destruction by fire, or 
explosion, have made them objects of deep anxiety. A 
fire alarm from that quarter brings out the whole fire 


department, besides the larger portion of the city’s 


population. The firemen realize that the sharp clang 


of thé gong may prove the death knell for some of 
them, for the platform is contracted and hemmed in 
by grim piles of masonry towering story above story 
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PACKING FLOOR. 


high in air, while under foot is the canal, the flooring 
of which may give way and plunge them into the swift- 
ly running waters. But there is no hesitancy when the 
wild cry rings out telling of a fire at the mills. Every 
team makes at once for Washington avenue, whose 
solid pavement and gentle incline in the direction of 
the falls, adapt it perfectly to hard driving. And it is 
a sight that quickens the most sluggish blood, to stand 
at the NORTHWESTERN MILLER office, at the corner 
of Third avenue, and see them come thundering down 
the street. Everything from the largest lumber team 
to the smallest boy seeks shelter in side street or hud- 
dles up close to the sidewalk, leaving a broad, clean 
way a hundred feet in width. Onward they come ina 
mad stampede, every nerve and muscle of every man 
and _ beast drawn to the tightest tension. The horses 
with distended nostrils, wide. open mouths and eyes 
flashing fire are already covering the ground with tre- 
mendous leaps, but the driver braced in his seat, still 
lashes them to greater exertions. The clatter of their 
iron shod hoofs rings out clear and sharp from the stone 
pavement and mingles with the shouts of the drivers, 
the tumultuous rumble of the heavy wheels, and the 
brazen clangor of the gongs, making a din higher than 
that of a park of artillery rushing into action. Down 
they go with a mighty sweep; steamers, chemical en- 
gines, hose carts, hook and ladder trucks—over the 
railroad tracks, down the hill in their head- 
long career, down to the platform, into the midst 
of dreadful danger, sometimes dreadful death. In the 
last great fire which occurred December 4, 1881, the 
brave Neil Fredericks, assistant engineer of the de- 
partment took his last wild ride in the darkness of an 
early Sunday morning. Four mills were in flames at 
the platform and Fredericks with a companion was 
planting a ladder upon the face of one when an explo- 
sion of flour dust, the ever present terror of the burn- 
ing flour mill, took place. They met death in three of 
its most awful shapes. The explosion enveloped them 
in sheets of flame; they were crushed under tons of 
red-hot rocks, and then the planking over the canal 
gave way under the great weight of débris and they 
were buried in sixteen feet of rushing water. 

In the nomenclature of milling, as in that of every 
other business, there are plenty of misleading terms, 











and the word “hard” as relating to spring wheat is quite 
a conspicuous example. Its valuable component, as 
everybody knows (after being told), is gluten. Its 
hardness is merely incidental, and while hardness is 
a property of our glutenous spring wheat, it does not 
follow that all “hard” wheat is glutenous. There are 
many varieties of wheat in different parts of the world 
more “hard” even than the “hard wheat” of Minnesota 
and Dakota, though they are 
not to be compared to this 
kind as regards quantity and 
quality of gluten. Their hard- 
ness is due to extreme dryness 
or the peculiar form of the 
starch cells, and not to gluten. 
Hardness is only a condition, 
and the value of wheat can by 
no means be determined by 


the northwest has gained a 
world-wide celebrity as “hard 
wheat,” while the descriptive 
word has about as much mean- 
ing as the the term “Smith’s 
wheat” or “Jones’ wheat” would 
convey. The same misnomer 
is found in “patent flour.” This 
term is applied to the high 
grades of flour because it is 
made of middlings which have 
been purified by the “patent 
process,” that is, the middlings 
purifier; but there is no valid 
reason why the appellation 
should be limited to the high 
grades, because, with the ex- 
ception of a very small per- 
centage obtained from _ the 
break rolls and bran dusters, 
every pound of flour, including 
the common bakers’ and the dingy “red dog,” passes 


through the purifier at some stage of the process, —/ 


all are alike “patent” in a mechanical sense. 

Though this article is intended to treat of milling in 
Minneapolis, and kindred matters in a general way, 
and not to deal much with technicalities, a word about 
the middlings purifier will not be amiss, because there 
are few readers outside the flour mill who appreciate 
the importance of this 
really wonderful inven- 
tion. It is the sine gua C 
non in flour manufac- Y, 
ture. It ranks in use- / 
fulness and importance 





























ROUSTABOUTS. 


with the harvester, and is not much inferior to 
the sewing machine. Before its introduction, the 
middlings, those little white pieces of broken 
wheat, chipped out of the kernel inside the bran, 
were the bane of the miller’s life, because they 
were associated with bad companions in the shape 
of minute bran specks. If it was attempted to regrind 
the middlings the bran still remained with them, and 


that alone; still the wheat of © 
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being of the same size as fine flour, they could not be 
separated by any known process. What does in- 
genious man do but spread these middlings out thinly 
upon a sieve enclosed in a wooden. frame and impart a 
vibratory motion to it, thus making the material crawl 
slowly along. He then forced a current of air up 
through the sieve with just suf- 
ficient force to draw off the 
light, fluffy bran specks, while 
the clean, floury particles, too 
heavy to be raised by the air 
current, dropped through the 
Such is the basic prin- 
ciple of the middlings purifier, 
though there are a score of pat- 
entable auxiliaries. It is in 
fact a most delicate pneumatic 
scale, working with beautiful 
precision. Everything that 
passes through it is weighed 
with wundeviating accuracy. 
The separation is accomplished 


sieve. 


with more than human exact- 
ness, the light, valueless stuff 
going off in a cloud at the top, 
and the heavy material falling 
through the meshes in a snow 
white stream. These clean, 
white middlings are then re- 
ground into “patent flour.” Be- 
fore the days of the middlings 
purifier the middlings were a 
pest, and the wheat was ground 
into flour between closely set 
stones so as to make as little of 
this objectionable material as 
possible. Now the great end 
of milling is not to make flour 
at first, but to so break the 
wheat as to obtain the greatest proportion of mid- 
dlings, and then remove the impurities and fit them 
for reduction to flour. The purifier completely revo- 
lutionized milling almost in a night, and soon became 
the father of many immense fortunes. The superior 
quality of the flour madein Minneapolis, where this pro- 
cess was perfected, sent it 
quickly to the front, and it sold 
at almost fabulous prices. At 
one time patent flour was four- 
teen dollars per barrel in New 
York, and the profit was more 
than three dollars a_ barrel. 
(They didn’t reckon the odd 
cents in those days.) A two 
hundred barrel mill was a bo- 
nanza. When the old Taylor 
mill burned, something like ten 
years ago, with profits in their 
heyday, workmen were in the 
ruins before twelve hours re- 
moving débris and laying stone 
on sizzling foundations. The 
mill was in operation again in 
eight weeks, considerably en- 
larged.' Now, with the best pat- 
ent down below six dollars in 
New York, and the profits drop- 
ping far down among the deci- 
mals under the inexorable law 
of competition .and heavy pro- 
duction, the miller looks over 
the musty ledger and sighs for 
the good old days. In those 
days the miller was not partic- 
ular about a peck or two of 
wheat on his yield, and the 
immense profits afforded plen- 
ty of leeway for the most 
reckless and slipshod use of stock. Now, however, the 
last pound of material has to be counted, and in big 
mills a small saving or small waste swells into a large 
aggregate. In a five thousand barrel mill the saving of 
a pound of wheat to the barrel amounts to over eighty 


bushels daily, worth at present nearly sixty dollars, or 
¥ e 





something like seventeen thousand dollars a year. 
Flour making has swung into line and become subject 
to the same close conditions that invest every great in- 


‘dustry, and it is only on such fine points as saving a 


pound of wheat that money is to be made. For it isa 


stern fact that flour milling is overdone in the United 
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GRINDING FLOOR. 


States, considering the vast supplies of cheap wheat that 
are now produced all over the world. It is only the 
large mills, in which the system has been reduced to 
an exact science, that can hope to prosper unless some 
striking and unimaginable event opens new markets 
and gives a new impetus to the American flour trade. 
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LOADING FLOUR. 


Not much of the patent flour is exported, the United 
States markets taking nearly all of this grade. It is 
noticeable that the poorer classes of Bohemians, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, who contentedly ate black 
bread at home, use a very good quality of flour here, 
though it is a question whether the palate or the up- 





springing. of the latent intelligence which takes place 
on coming to America impels them .to this. An ob- 
serving person, however, walking past a gang of stteet - 
laborers at their noonday meal can not but remark the 
excellent bread. This question of food intellectual 
development is a very interesting one// While it can 
not be strictly asserted that the 
progress of the human race de- 
pends upon good bread, it is a 
fact that the. great xaces have 
been wheat eaters. In Egypt, 
the cradle of the arts, wheat in 
a good state of preservation has 
been exhumed from receptacles 
that antedate history, and 
among the leading nations of 
the world to-day wheat is a sta- 
ple article of food. The 
healthy body and mind contain 
the strength and stamina of the 
things that are eaten. It is said 
that if you feed a poet on salt 
pork, in less than five years he 
will sing only of swine. Wheth- 
er this be fact or fiction, it is 
certain that good food, rich in 
nitrates and phosphates, passed 
through the alchemy of the 
stomach, is necessary to deep 
thought and sound judgment. 
The indolent, effeminate Hin- 
doo, living on a soft, watery 
diet, is but little better than an 
animated vegetable. The Es- 
quimaux, with his nerves so 
thickly wadded in fat as to be 
insensible to nearly all impres- 
sions but heat and cold, is not 
very far above the whale which 
furnishes his beloved blubber. It is in the temperate 
regions, where the inhabitants live on a mixed diet, 
in which wheat holds an important place, that man is 
now found most fully developed; and the loaf of wheat 
bread, fine celled, elastic, delicious to the palate and 
rich in brain nutriment, is a fitting indication of this 
progress. The best patent 
flour is now acknowledged by 
the majority of hygienists and 
scientific men as the _ ideal 
wheat food, because it is not 
only well supplied with nitro- 
genous matter, but is free from 
impure. and indigestible mate- 
rial. The fallacy of eating flour 
into which the bran has been 
ground with the expectation of 
getting more nitrogenous mat- 
ter than can be obtained from 
good flour, has been exposed 
by careful experiments upon 
men and animals, which prove 
that while there is undoubtedly 
nutriment in bran, the diges- 
tive organs can not assimilate 
it, but expel it with the waste. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize 
the well known fact that it is 
not the amount of any given 
element, but the proportion 
which is digested, that deter- 
mines the value of any article 
as food. 

The insurance inspector is 
a highly interesting individ- 
ual around the mill. He 
is not exactly always present, 
but he approximates it, for 
his name is legion. Your 
inspector is generally a large, well clothed, weli 
kept gentleman, with a pleasantly important air born of 
his all-knowingness. Without being over pompous or 
disagreeable, he still lets you understand that what he 
doesn’t know about fires isn’t worth knowing, and if 
there is one thing that he does know, it is that the 
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SWEEPERS 


flour mill is absolutely awful as a “risk.” Despite the 
fact that mills are now provided with thousands of dol- 
lars worth of expensive apparatus for fire prevention, 
and are as different from the mills of half a dozen years 
ago as the flour of to-day is different from that of 
twenty years ago, he still stoutly maintains the shibbo- 
leth which pronounces the flour mill about the worst 
risk out. Accordingly he goes through the mill with 
head well up, and eyes, ears and nose sharpened for 
“fire traps.” It is quite possible that if there is a gen- 
uine fire trap lurking in some secret corner he will 
miss it, because, after all, he doesn’t know every thing 
about a mill; but what he misses of the actual thing, 
he makes up in imaginary danger. In his report he 
recommends bulk-heads and automatic doors in un- 
heard-of places, and thinks the fire pump better be 
kept going slowly all the time for emergencies, and he 
sends printed slips to the millers which bear down 
heavily upon the necessity for tin linings on the floors 
under the stoves, and which dwell upon the impor- 
tance of looking closely after sawdust and shavings. 
These tracts are always carefully studied by the millers 
on account of the great numbers of stoves used and the 
vast quantities of shavings and sawdust produced in 
flour mills.. The inspector is particularly strong, how- 
ever, on “oily waste” and “open spittoons,” and he 
can generally drag out a horrible bugaboo from every 
cuspidore he comes across. “Ha! what’s this ?” says he 
poking into one of those useful receptacles, and fishing 
out a bit of sewing twine, a little fine cut, and a barrel 
nail. “Don’t you know the aw-w-ful danger of spon- 
taneous combustion from this stuff? You must have 
tight, self-closing cans for these things.” This, also, is 
a very pertinent caution, because there is not the 
slightest doubt that shingle nails and well masticated 
tobacco, when properly combined with spittoons, rank 
among the most prolific agents of spontaneous com- 
bustion. It must be said, however, that the mill own- 
ers are very particular to comply with all the sugges- 
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tions of the inspectors, as the insurance rates-are very 
heavy. King Richard’s favorite command, “Off with 
his head,” seems to have been paraphrased by the in- 
surance managers into, “Up with the rates,” as regards 
the Minneapolis mills, and an alarm from this district 
is reasonably sure to bring this order flashing over the 
wires. 

There is something eerie and mysterious about the 
flour mill at night. It stands alone in the darkness, a 
half human thing, instinct with automatic life, working 
sullenly on, thinking nothing, caring nothing. The 
stars above and the black waters of the river below are 
its only companions. Venerable rats grown gray in 
the building, come boldly out and walk all over it from 
floor to floor, as if charged with the duty of night 
watchmen. The imagination sees cloudy shapes dart- 
ing to and fro among the shadows, and hears ghostly 
voices calling to one another from wheel pit and base- 
ment and attic. In the dusky recesses filled with whir- 
ring pulleys, clanking cog wheels and threshing belts, 
it is easy to conjure up a host of sprites and elves who 
come trooping forth and dance a mad fandango in and 
out among the machinery, and sometimes these spirits 
seem to cast an evil spell upon the wheels, filling them 
with a cruel hunger for human life and a pair of slowly 
moving cogs will clutch a man with relentless grip, un- 
mindful of his shrieks and wrench out an arm or leg, 
or crush the breath from his body; or an enormous 
pulley running at lightning speed will seize the unfort- 
unate with terrible arms and beat him to fragments at 
one fearful stroke, before the cry of agony can rise to 
his white lips. 

The electric light produces a beautiful effect in the 
interior of the mill. The grey stone is coated with a 
fine white dust that seems to absorb and soften the in- 
tense brilliancy of the light. Electricity has its match 
here. Everywhere else it glances off, so that in look- 
ing at an object you seem to see the light also; it ap- 





pears to be visible upon the surface of everything, first 


and last. But here the delicate white powder impris- 
ons it within itself. The light falls upon it only to be 
buried in it, turning it to a creamy whiteness like a 
soft summer cloud. On the floor between the long 
rows of machinery, at one side of the mill, stretches an 
unbroken track of light; on the other side its pathway 
is curiously barred with black bands thrown down by 
the multitude of belts, spouts and shafts. 

The pictures of the head millers show them to be as \ 
fine looking a set of men as can be found in any busi- | 
ness. To obtain satisfactory results nowadays, intelli- 
gence, a high degree of skill in handling machinery, 
good judgment and continual watchfulness are de- 
manded in the head miller. It is a very easy thing to 
take good machinery and good wheat and make poor 
flour and expensive yields. A little carelessness or 
want of skill will bear an abundant harvest of off grade 
flour and hard kicking from the office. The salary of 
the head miller ranges from about fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars in the smaller mills to four or five 
thousand in the largest, according to the profits and 
the disposition of the employers. Of course these fig- 
ures are an approximation, but at the end of the mill- 
ing year (in September) the breezes about the falls are 
generally laden with stories as to what such and such 
employes received as bonus. Some of the big firms 
annually set aside a certain per cent of their profits 
for division among the men. C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
for two years past have divided something like 
twenty-five thousand dollars among their help in 
this way. The regular pay of the workmen ranges 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per day for the millers, down 
to $1.50 to $2 for roustabouts and sweepers. It 
is worthy of note that the wages of mill operatives 
in Minneapolis have varied but very little since 
the business began to assume important proportions. 
Ten or twelve years ago, when there was a proit 
of $2 to $3 per barrel, the men received no more than 
they do now when profits are nominal. To sustain the 
theory of a certain class of legislators that profits gov- 
ern wages, even roustabouts should have received in 
those golden days about $6 or $8 per day—but they 
didn’t. The pay of the common workmen is governed 
by the supply and demand for labor, just as it is every- 
where. The head miller has an assistant, the second 
miller, who Hopes sometime to have charge of a mill 
himself. The second miller must be a skilled and ef- 
ficient man. His superior always consults him, and 
his opinion commands due attention. There is a pe- 


culiar tradition at the Falls that while the second miller - 
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SOURCE OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


is a valuable man at all times, he is really indispensa- 
ble when the flour is “off.” He is then promptly thrust 
into the breach to receive the curses. 

The heavy shipments that go from Minneapolis have 
necessitated the most perfect facilities for the trans- 





action of freight business, and all the great trunk 
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lines have local representatives. Through bills of 
lading can be procured to any commercial port in the 


world, and a through rate of freight guaranteed. Not 


unfrequently flour is shipped to leading eastern and 


European markets at rates which would astonish Mr. 
‘Commissioner Fink, and if 
that gentleman could get a 
northwestern line agent on 
the rack, he might learn 
some interesting facts 
about freight cutting. The 
agent, however, is onlya 
creature of circumstances, 
subject to a higher pow- : yy 
er. The railway managers TM Le 

meet in solemn conclave Be Lip 
and make the most sacred bi 

promises to maintain rates 
at a stated figure, and the 
duration of the compact is 
very often bounded only 
by the time required to get 
to the telegraph office and 
write a message offering a 
cut of twoor three cents 
perhundred. Ofcourse the 
cutting becomes general. 
Then the railroad men get 
together again and try to 
find out who among the 
band is the person of easy 
virtue. But each one de- 
voutly swears that he, at 
least, has stuck to the tariff, 
and that the cutting and 
slashing must have been 
done by the other fellows. 
Then they patch up the 
shattered fabric of the tar- 
iff, take a new oath to sup- 
port it, and adjourn, and 
go through the same _per- 
formance of cutting. When 
the psalmist said in his 
haste that all men were 
liars, he undoubtedly had 
in mind a convocation of : 
railroad managers. The 
consumers, however, ultimately get the benefit of 
the cutting by reason of the reduced. cost of trans- 
portation and competition among shippers. In this 
way freight cutting is a beneficent regulator of railway 








lators can take care of it. A cynic, however, might] ticularly noticeable for his one arm and the uneven set 
point to the inordinate sacrifice of truth, and honor | of his shoulders, the right, from which the arm is gone, 
and manhood by which the result is accomplished, and | pitching upward at a sharp angle. The left seems to 
inquire whether it is the right principle upon which| have been dragged down by long, heavy labor of the 
business should be conducted. 
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of extraordinary strength, 
and equally facile and skill- 
ful. Johnson was caught 
between two cars some 
years ago, losing the right 
member close up to the 
shoulder. Since then he 
has been stationed as 
flagman at this import- 
ant crossing, the main 
thoroughfare to the mills. 
During his odd moments, 
and they are not many, he 
built with his strong and 
‘dextrous left hand a rude 
lean-to around the lamp 
post from stray bits of 
board and slab, for a shel- 
ter in bad weather. The 
railroad company subse- 
quently replaced this shan- 
ty witha betterone. Then 
he turned wheelwright and 
put together a small cart, 
not handsome, but service- 
able, and, armed with a 
piece of sheet iron and an 
old broom cast out from a 
flour mill, he made short 
forays upon empty cars 
which had come in loaded 
with wheat, gleaning from 


Py ee arm. Anda wonderful arm and hand it is, 


peck at a time. This 
wheat was carefully sifted 
in a sieveof his own make, 
and then winnowed by 
dropping it from one box 
to another when the wind 
blew. His harvest was 
generally sold for chicken 





TUNNEL AND TAIL RACE, 


feed, but sometimes, when 
it was unusually good, he 


Johnson is a character well known to thousands of , disposed of a bushel at the mills. In this tedious way 


people about the falls. Drive up Sixth avenue from the 
platform any time between seven in the morning and 
six at night. If there is any sign of a locomotive as you 
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JOHNSON. 


monopolies. So long as duplicity and falsehood can |approach the St. Louis railway crossing, a one-armed 


have full sway in the deliberation of railroad magnates, 
the transportation problem, as regards the great com- 
peting lines, will take care of itself better than legis- 





figure runs out of the little shanty clinging to a friendly 
lamp post and flaps a ragged red flag in your horse’s 
face, telling you to “Hold on!” This is Johnson, par- 








he used to make, as he said, “as much as_ seventy-five 
cents or a dollar a week.” The wheat industry has 
now been exchanged for the retailing of a small stock 
of tobacco, apples and cider—no stronger beverage, 
for Johnson is strictly temperate and church-going, 
being a pillar in one of the Swedish Lutheran 
churches of the city. Besides his other work, he sprin- 
kles the crossing in summer and keeps the street 
picked clean of all pieces of wood dropped from the 
wood carts as the horses crawl slowly up the hill. The 
wood is either sawed or broken up with tremendous 
blows from a heavy ax swung by Johnson’s single hand. 
He picks up enough fuel not only for his home—said to 
be a snug place in North Minneapolis—but a surplus 
sufficient to pay for hauling. Johnson is a remarkable 
example of thrift and pluck. His life battle is fought 
against heavy odds. Crippled and incapable of ordi- 
nary labor, his ingenuity comes to his aid in ways that 
would excite the admiration of Victor Hugo’s toiler of 
the sea. In Paris, Johnson would be hailed king of the 
chiffoniers. If nature had been good enough to endow 
everybody with equal energy, even perhaps at the ex- 
pense of one arm, the social problem of what to do 
with the masses would be less serious. 











A STEADY WORKMAN, 


a couple of quarts to half a ° 
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MY CUT WORMS. 





interested in agriculture. I have met with some 
success, but not enough to madden me with joy. 
It takes a good deal of success to unscrew my 
reason and make it totter on its throne. I’ve had 
trouble with my liver and various other abnormal con- 
ditions of the vital organs, but old reason sits there on 
his or her throne, as the case may be, through it all. 
Agriculture has a charm about it which I can not 
adequately describé. Every product of the farm is 
furnished by nature with something that loves it, so 
that it will never be neglect- 


[J iter the past season I have been considerably 





him two dozen red cabbage plants, at fifty cents a 
dozen. I had hit it. the first-pop. He was passion- 
ately fond of these plants, and would eat three in one 
night. He also had several matinees and sour krout 
lawn festivals for his friends, and in a week I bought 
three dozen more cabbage plants. By this time I had 
collected a large. group of common scrub cut worms, 
early Swedish cut worms, dwarf Hubbard cut worms 
and short horn cut worms, all doing well, but still I 
thought a little hide bound and bilious. They ‘acted 
languid and listless. As my squash bugs, currant 
worms, potato bugs, etc., were all doing. well without 
care, I devoted myself almost exclusively to my cut 





I was thunderstruck. I dug into the ground. My cut 
worms were gone. I spaded up the whole patch, but 
there wasn’t one. Just as I had become attached to 
them, and they had learned to look forward each day 
to my coming, when they would almost come up and 
eat a tomato plant out of my hand, some one had 
robbed. me of.them. I was almost wild with despair 
and grief. Suddenly something tumbled over my foot. 
It was mostly stomach, but it had feet on each corner. 
A neighbor said it was a warty toad. He had eaten 
up my summer’s work! He had swallowed my cun- 
ning little cut worms. I tell you, gentle reader of the 


MILLER, unless some way is provided, whereby this’ 


warty toad scourge can be 





ed. The grain crop is loved 


by the weevil, the Hessian —=—-_——"_— - ar es Gj> 
fly and the chinch bug; the =e 


watermelon, the squash and 
the cucumber are loved by 
the squash bug; the potato 
is loved by the potato bug ; 
the sweet corn is loved by the 
ant, thou sluggard ; the tom- 
ato is loved by the cut 
worm ; the plum is loved by 
the curculio, and so forth, 
and so forth, so that no plant - ae 
that grows need be a wall " 

flower. (Early blooming and t 

extremely dwarf joke for the i Ui 


table. Plant as soon as 





there is no danger of frosts, ip 
in drills four inches apart. ip 
When ripe, pull it and eat Ry 
. : cay = 
raw with vinegar. The red f 
ants may be added to taste.) \ 


Well, I began early to 
spade up my angle worms 
and other pets to see if they 
had withstood the severe 
winter. I found they had. 
They were unusually bright 
and cheerful. The potato 
bugs were a little sluggish at 
first, but as the spring 
































opened and the ground eal 
warmed up, they pitched YW Hus f 
right in and did first rate. I ii Hii 
Every one of my bugs in [ti 


May looked splendidly. 1 PifilJ 
was most worried about my 
cut worms. Away along in- ( 
to April I had not seen a cut 
worm, and I began to fear 
that they had suffered and 
perhaps perished in the ex- | 
treme cold of the previous 
winter. 

One morning late in the 
month, however, I saw a cut 
worm come out from behind : 
a cabbage stump and take off ie= 
his ear muff. He was a little 
stiff in the joints, but he had 
not lost hope. Isaw at once 
now was the time to assist 
him if I had a spark of hu- 
manity left. I searched ev- 


agriculture to find out what 

it was that farmers fed their 

blamed ciit worms, but all scientists seemed to be 
silent. 1 read the agricultural reports, the dictionary 
and the encyclopedia, but they didn’t throw any light 
on the subject. I got wild. I feared that I had brought 
but one cut worm through the winter, and I was liable 
to lose him unless I could find out what to feed him. 
I asked some of my neighbors, but they spoke jeer- 
ingly and sarcastically. I know now why it was. All 
their cut worms had frozen down last winter, and they 
couldn’t bear to see me get ahead. 

All at once, an idea struck me. I haven’t recovered 
from the concussion yet. It was this: the worm had 
wintered under a cabbage stalk ; no doubt he was fond 
of that beverage. I acted upon this thought and bought 
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. wiped out, I for one shall 
O, relinquish the joys of agri- 
cultural pursuits. When a 
common toad with a sallow 
complexion and no intellect, 
can swallow up my summer’s 
work, it is time to pause. 
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MILL MAXIMS. 





The head miller gets cred- 
it for the flour when it° is 
good, and the second miller 
i] roosts high when it is “off.” 

The packer can do what 
the mill owner can’t. He 
can build a house without 
buying any shingle nails. 

A good way to test the 
suction on a purifier is with 
tobacco smoke. But don’t 
let the boss catch you at it. 

The mill owner who spends 
his time in the mill, pulling 
slides and changing feeds, is 
generally the bluest one at 
the end of the year. 

Y. It is an improvident roust- 
I about that burns kerosene 
Machine oil is 
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lal 
if ’ at home. 
Hi { It 1 | safer. 
it fh I i Virtue is scarce, but mill- 
‘ Il wright’s sweat is scarcer. 

[ { (| | The man in the seventeen 
“yale i,t dollar hand-me-down suit is 
awit Ke not a machine tender, and 
ih . 4h)? Mi the man with the seventy- 
AN A five dollar suit and big dia- 
mond stud is not the mill 
owner. The former owns 
the mill and the latter keeps 

the books. 
There are few mills that 


Ae | make any low grade, but 
p there are none that haven’t 

if ta some to sell. 
r\ If you need a double set 
y of rolls and can’t afford it, 


buy a centrifugal reel. It is 
a cold day when the mill 








“THEY SPOKE JEERINGLY AND SARCASTICALLY.” 


worms. They were all strong and well, but they 
seemed melancholy with nothing to eat day after day 
but cabbages. 

I therefore bought five dozen tomato plants that 
were tender and large: These I fed to the cut worms 
at the rate of eight to ten in one night. In a week the 
cut worms had thrown off that air of exuud and languor 
that I had formerly noticed, and were gay and light 
hearted. I got them some more tomato plants, and 
then some more cabbage for change. ~ On the whole I 
was as proud as any young farmer could be who has 
made a success of anything. 

One morning I noticed that a cabbage plant was left 
standing unchanged. The next day it was still there. 





raw machinery man gets left. 
When you get up a new 
machine, put on plenty of 
complicated attachments. Three-fourths of them will 
never be used, but the salesman has got to have some- 
thing to talk about. 

The best flour in the world is made by the miller 
you are talking to. Don’t forget this point, and you'll 
have no trouble in getting along with him. 

It is awise bolting cloth man that knows his own silk. 

Don’t be afraid to abuse the millstone. Its got no 
friends. 

Don’t read the milling papers. They don’t know 


‘what they are talking about, and even if they did, you 


know it all, any way. 
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James JEEFEL’ Won WHEEL 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LEFFEL &-CO. 


The “Old Reliable,” with Valuable Improvements, 


— MAKING IT THE— 


MOST PERF ECT TURBINE NOW IN USE. 


Comprising the LARGEST and the SMALLEST Wheels, under both the HIGHEST and LOWEST Heads used in ¥ thks country. 
Our new Illustrated Book sent free to those owning water power. Those improving water power should not fail to write us 
for NEW PRICES before buying elsewhere. New shops and new machinery are provided for making thiS wheel. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, and 110 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY.. 


























JOHN MARTIN, President. H. E. FLETCHER, Vice President. H. W. HOLMES, Treasurer. 


SIDLE FLETCHER MOLMES COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Biot GRADES UF RULLER GRANULALAD 


+35 PHLOUR: 


_ From Selected Minnesota and Dakota a Wheat. 
Northwestern and Zenith Mills,  - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


See IMPORTANT 


CURTIS & eNELE RICH. 
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If you contemplate remodeling your mill 
or building a new one, you will do well to 
consult the undersigned, who will contract 
to build and equip mills on any dvsired 
system. Having no PET MACHINERY 
to advocate, millers will find by employing 
me that they will not be urged to use ma- 
chines which they do not need, my desire 
being to build mills which shall give the- 
highest satisfaction. 




















Send Me Your Orders for Cloth and 


A Revolution in Wheat Cleaning, J. D. ED GE. 


. tical men. Although it has been on the market less than a Mill ht Mi lif h ar : [) ht m an 
year, it is acknowledged as the leading machine. 7 wig i i urns al [ alig S 4 
FOR PRICES, TESTIMONIALS, ETC., ADDRESS P. O. Box 611, 


F. E. CURTIS, S82" MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.| © MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA” 
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A Weekly Yournal, devoted to the interests of Millers, Bakers, 
Coopers, Grain Dealers and members of kindred trades. 








PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
By C. M. PALMER, 
At 228 Washington Ave. S.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 





Subscription, $2.00 per year in Advance, in U. S. and Canadas, 
$3.00 per year in Advance to all countries in International Postal 
Union—in all cases including Holiday Number. 





The largest paid subscription list of any milling newspaper. 
Advertising rates lower than those of any trade paper of similar 
standing. Rates quoted on application to 

W. C. EDGAR, Business Manager. 
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SUCH as it is, this Holiday Number is offered to our 
readers for their approval. Conscious that we have 
done the best we could in the short time allowed us 
and under the necessary limitations of such an effort, 
we make no apology for slight shortcomings. That this 
is the finest issue ever sent out by a trade newspaper 
we think will be generally conceded, and as such we 
submit it to the generous criticism of a public which 
appreciates enterprise in all its forms. Plans already 
well matured enable us to promise an equally good 
number next year, and in some respects a better one. 
The Holiday Number ofthe NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
has become so prominent a feature in the periodical lit- 
erature of the milling, grain and flour trades that the 
members of those trades would scarcely be content 
without it, and having in mind the cordial reception 
accorded it, we shall continue to make it a regular fea- 
ture of the paper. 
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IT IS as easy to predict as to record, but to foretell 
the course of events is something nomancan do. One 
may look backward far enough to recall a chain of cir- 
cumstances which are the exact counterpart of those 
existing at the moment, but this does not prove that 
the results of the present will duplicate the results ar- 
rived at in the previous period to which memory and 
statistics have carried us. The fact that John Smith 
failed in the dry goods business thirty years ago, when 
wheat was plentiful and cheap, does not prove that 
Tom Brown will fail this year by reason of wheat be- 
ing plentiful and cheap. It can be said that the signs 
are right for a generally prosperous year among good 
millers. Those who have large plants, good machin- 
ery, competent operatives and a reputation for good 
flour will find 1885 a pleasant and prosperous year. It 
is true that they will have to work a little harder to sell 
flour, and that somewhat closer attention must be paid 
to expenditures. The small country miller, too, he 
who grinds for the custom trade, as well as the more 
extensive millers who supply small cities or towns, 
promise to do fairly well: But it is the ignorant, the 
slack, and the downright lazy “merchant” miller who 
will suffer most from the depression which has come 
upon milling and kindred trades. The days of huge 
profits and of selling flour by good luck alone, have 
gone by. The time when anybody could build a mill 
and operate it with profit is past. There is a steady 
and rapidly growing demand for good flour, and the 
man who can meet it and mill wheat cheaply and well 
is the man who will succeed in the milling business. 
Careless millers, men who make fair flour, but who 
pay no attention to details, and think that a certain 
amount of waste is inevitable and not worth looking 
after, will continue to fall by the wayside, as they have 
done for the past year or so. Others who are not thor- 
ough enough in their system, not only of milling, but 
of selling, and keeping accounts, will struggle along for 
a time, making a bare living when profits are low, and 
precarious profits when the market goes higher, but 
each day getting nearer to the inevitable goal, bank- 
ruptcy. The careful, shrewd miller, who improves 
every opportunity to place his flour in new and prom- 
ising markets, who constantly labors to improve both 
his flour and his plant, as well as to make every safe 
reduction in expenses in each department, will find a 
goodly bajance on the right side of his ledger at the 
end of 1885. For this class the year is full of prom- 
ise. They have, as a rule, supplied themselves with 
wheat at as low figures as we are likely to see for many 
years. If flour goes no lower, and we see no reason to 





expect much greater decline, they will lose no money, 
while even a slight advance will enable them to keep 
at work at a profit. Reasoning on this basis, there- 
fore, we feel assured that the year 1885 will prove 
fairly prosperous and profitable to the millers of 
America. 
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THE year just closing has witnessed the further prog- 
ress of a movement to which we devoted considerable 
space in our last Holiday Number. We refer to 
the stricter adherence to their own brands by all far 
sighted millers, and more extensive advertising of their 
products among dealers and consumers. The use of 
cards, circulars and printed matter in every barrel of 
straight brand flour has been made a rule by many 
large mills. So far as we are informed all who make 
a practice of doing this are pleased with the result, the 
effects of which are already felt ina steadier demand 
for their products in markets where they have been 
well introduced. In the line of other advertising there 
are noticeable changes. Leading firms are expending 
money liberally for handsome show cards, posters and 
other transient advertising matter and their names 
are more frequently seen in the advertising columns 
of the newspapers read by both dealers and consum- 
ers. The time is rapidly passing when either makers 
or consumers are willing to let their mutual relations 
end with a single purchase or sale. Permanent busi- 
ness relations are wanted, and to obtain this end the 
miller must know where his flour goes and the consum- 
ers must know who makes it. Great reputations 
are being built up by live millers by persistent efforts 
to acquaint the public with the fact that they are in the 
milling business and that their products are at all 
times standard and equal to the best. These reputa- 
tions are property, though intangible, and are actually 
worth large sums of money—much more than they 
cost. Though intangible, they can be sold, and sold 
for good prices. In fact every sale of a barrel of sat- 
isfactory flour is a sale of a portion of this reputation, 
the value of which, paradoxical as it may seem, is in- 
creased by its being disposed of. There is no better 
investment for money, none which pays a larger per- 
centage than judicious expenditure in advertising, and 
the purchase of a portion of the public knowledge of 
commercial products. 

IT 1s undoubtedly true that the past year has been 
more prolific in the matter of canards about flour adul- 
teration than any of its predecessors. As a matter of 
course, the bulk of this commercial criminality has 
been laid at the door of the millers of America. Just 
why the millers of this country should find it more nec- 
essary to adulterate than those of any other country is 
something that none of the libelers of our chief manu- 
facturing industry have taken the trouble to explain. 
It seems to have been deemed imperative by the orig- 
inators of these charges to find some reason for the 
increased exports of our flour and the increasing 
strength of its competition with that of foreign manu- 
facture. It is well known to all who have even the 
most superficial knowledge of the chemical composi- 
tion of flour that it can not be adulterated without los- 
ing some of its best qualities as an article of food. 
This being the case, if American flour were adulterated 
to any extent, it would lose favor at once with consum- 
ers, whether bakers or housekeepers. That it has not 
done so abroad proves that it is sent out of this coun- 
try in a perfectly pure state. There is nothing to be 
gained by our millers by adulteration, even if they 
should adopt the practice, for none of the adulterant 7 
they are credited with using possess the merit of prof- 
itable cheapness. The large and constantly increasing 
exports, in the face: of a declining market, prove the 
favor with which our flour is received abroad, and 
alone furnish sufficient and convincing refutation of 
the wild and malicious charge of adulteration. We 
might descend to the level of our political contempo- 
raries and say that the man in the flying crowd who 
yells “stop thief” loudest is quite likely to be the man 
the crowd is seeking, but it is scarcely necessary. We 
believe the millers of the world are as honest as any 
class of manufacturers, and that the worst tricks of the 
flour trade to-day are those practiced by unscrupulous 


ing brands and adulterating (for abroad adulterants 
are cheaper than flour) and thereby swindling ignoran, 
and unwarned purchasers. 
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CHEAP flour means cheap bread—in theory at last. 
But in practice the truth of this time-honored axiom 
of trade is frequently disproved. Just now in nearly 
every country on the globe a contest is in progress, 
which finds arrayed on one side the bakers, and on the 
other the buyers of bread. Though flour is cheaper 
now than at any time within the memory of men now 
living, the bakers, except in isolated instances, are de- 
manding the same prices for bread that they did when 
flour cost from twenty to fifty per cent more. In 
some cases governments are interfering and in others 
the slow but sure engine of competition is being put 
in motion to right the wrong. The ancients had sim- 
ilar troubles with their bread makers also, and from 
an incident which occurred in Egypt several thou- 
sand years ago, we may, perhaps, learn a lesson as to 
the means then resorted to for righting such wrongs 
speedily and effectually. In the fortieth chapter of 
Genesis verse 2, we read that “Pharaoh was wroth 
against the chief of the bakers.” Twenty paragraphs 
further on we find how the difficulty was adjustéd. 
No arbitration, mediation or appeals to the newspa- 
pers. “But he hanged the chief baker.” 
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WE ARE not inclined, however, to advocate such 
harsh measures as prevailed in patriarchal times, for 
we do not believe that the bakers have committed any 
offence justifying extreme remedies. They have 
only acted as any class of tradesmen or manufacturers 
would under similar circumstances. Having been at 
work on raw material at high cost for years, and being 
supplied with it very cheaply at last, they have en- 
deavored to sustain their selling prices in order to 
make up by large profits what they consider the insuf- 
ficient profits of former years. That they will be una- 
ble to do so is a matter of course, and in many sec- 
tions competition has already forced prices down, and 
the quality of the bread up. The latter is by far the 
most desirable feature of the contest to the miller— 
especially to the American miller. Light, sweet, 
white (and consequently pure) bread is the best, most 
nutritious and most economical food known to man. 
It is also the staple food most widely known and used. 
Notwithstanding this, it is a fact that probably half of 
the bread eaters of the world have never tasted a loaf 
possessing all these desirable qualities. But that they 
will become accustomed to it under the stress of pres- 
ent competition is certain, and it is equally certain 
that once having become accustomed to it, they will 
never be content to resume the use of the heavy, dark, 
ill-tasting bread of the past. The consequence will be 
an increased demand for good flour. This demand 
the millers of America are in the best position to sup- 
ply. They have the best and most uniform wheat, the 
best mills, and they run them with greater economy 
than those of any other country. In the past they 
have been compelled to seek only the choicest, and 
consequently most limited markets for the high grades 
of their product. The amount of these grades that 
could be sold at a profit limited the output of their 
mills. With a world-wide market opened up for the 
better grades of flour, there is no limit but the world’s 
demand. This they can supply, and hence to-day 
they are in better condition to compete with the mill- 
> ape) the world than ever before. 
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SGoniks the past year all writers on milling topics 
have endeavored to show that the time has come, 
when, to make the business profitable, it must be ex- 
tremely well conducted. The race for supremacy in 
the markets depends upon small matters of detail, 
which a few years since no one regarded as of much 
importance. Millers who succeed under present 
heavy competition and dull trade are those who mill 
intelligently ; who understand the chemical constitu- 
ents of grain and the laws of mechanics ; who know how 
things ought to work, and make them come up to the 
standard. .We have, at intervals, advocated the 
foundation of schools for millers, believing that prog- 
ress and general enlightenment would be greatly aug- 








dealers abroad in mixing good and poor flour, chang- 





mented by the advantages such institutions could of- 
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fer. If millers’ schools have been needed in times 
past, they are by far more desirable at present, when 
exactness and system are absolutely requisite from a 
financial point of view. Many believe that the idea is 
not practical, but it must be generally admitted that 
such a belief is more worthy of an advocate of the 
“good old times” than of a progressive man. If any 
school is practical, a millers’ school is also practical. 
Other things being equal, the educated man will inva- 
riably lead his uneducated associate, and for the best 
of reasons. He has in his superior training continual 
and lasting advantage which the untrained worker, 
though equally endowed with brains, can not over- 
come. A good millers’ school would never make a 
stupid man wise, nor a worthless man deserving, re- 
sults which no power on this earth can expect to at- 
tain. But it would be a substantial and practical 
aid to substantial and practical people, which is, we 
take it, about as much as any technical school can d 

or aims to do. 4, 


“i, WITH the millers it has been a year of anxiety, of 
close figuring, and of greatly reduced profits. The 
merchant mills of the country have been, as a rule, 
kept busy, and their owners have reduced the busi- 
ness to more of a science than has been the case 
heretofore. There has been close figuring in all de- 
partments, the result being the acquirement of a vast 
fund of knowledge regarding yields, percentages and 
general economy of operation, which can not fail to 
be of the greatest service in the future. It has 
amounted to a practical reorganization of the entire 
milling economy. This was needed. The sudden- 
ness with which the new system came into use amount- 
ed in reality to a craze. Men remodeled their mills 
and piled them full of new machinery without stop- 
ping for an investigation of its merits, They knew 
that flour was high and wheat reasonably cheap, and 
they set to work in feverish haste, caring not if there 
was great waste, so long as profits were large. The 
time had come when some of them thought they could 
afford to rest and look into the workings of their plants. 
The depression came and all were forced to take this 
most desirable step. To-day none are so confident 
as to predict an early return of the “good old times,” 
but all are satisfied that when the financial sky bright- 
ens, they will have placed themselves in a position to 
realize the full benefit thereof. y 
3* 
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ALTHOUGH not much ‘actined to trumpet our own 
praises, we would suggest to our readers that during 
the past year the regular issue of the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER has more than fulfilled the promises made in 
our last Holiday Number. It has shown more im- 
provement than in any three previous years—or at 
least such is the general verdict. It is our intention to 
make an equally good showing during 1885, which we 
trust is a satisfactory declaration of intentions. 


£, THE mill builders’ "and futnithers have borne their 
full share of the burdens which the new era brought 
to their doors. The weakest ones have gone to the 
wall, but the strong, conservative houses have stood 
the ordeal well. The enforced changes in older mills 
have furnished a goodly patronage and there has been 
an unexpectedly large amount of remodeling and build- 
ing of new mills. While it may be true that the bulk 
of the work on large old mills is done for the present, 
the rapid growth of the country and the extension of 
its agricultural development promise to furnish a rich 
field for the millwright during the coming year, so that 
on the whole, there is nothing of a particularly depress- 
ing character in the outlook for this important and 
very progressive industry. 

THERE is a scriptural injunction regarding the ne- 
cessity of works as related to faith. This neglected 
passage is somewhat inappropriately called to mind by 
various complaints of evils affecting the trades to 
which this journal is especially devoted. A great in- 
clination is shown to lament the existence of damaging 
conditions, without sufficient real determination and 
action in removing them. The great American who 
prescribed agitation as the sovereign remedy for op- 
pression and wickedness in high places did not allude 
to complaint alone, nor did he mean that the mere 
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statement of a particular grievance, followed by cessa- 
tion of effort or passive acceptance of the distasteful 
situation, is the whole duty of the agitator. While 
complaint may have its uses, too much reliance should 
not be placed in it alone. It is possibly a beginning, 
but no more. The citizon who has a wrong to be 
righted is as certain to secure justice sooner or later as 
the sun is certain to shine, provided he is thoroughly 
in earnest. But work as well as.talk is indispensable 
in bringing about the desired result. Too many bur- 
dens are shifted to the broad shoulders of alleged in- 
scrutable providence, which rightfully belong else- 
where. He who would be helped must dash valiantly 
into the ring and help himself. 
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THE man who should have his praises sung and his 
doctrine preached, is the man who braces up. The 
virtue of cheerfulness has not its rightful rank in the 
Times are hard, perhaps, and trade 
is dull, but no harder on the one hand and no duller 
on the other than they have been and will be again. It 
is not profitable to take an over gloomy view of the 
matter, or to indulge in repinings. Pluck was always 
quotable at par and its value does not fluctuate. A 
portion of the world constantly succeeds at the expense 
of the remainder. The worker who has done his best 
and yet has failed, must be ready to take a fresh hold 
and try his chances anew. He will be none the worse 
and much the better for keeping a brave front in cir- 
cumstances where, according to Mark Tapley’s theory, 
“it is a credit to be jolly.” 
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IN THE preceding paragraphs we have reviewed with 
close attention the conditions surrounding and con- 
trolling at the present time the trade we represent. 
The fact that times are hard has not been disguised, 
for as the year is closing and a new one about to be 
entered upon, it is right that all should see the facts 
just as they are. That there is no cause for repining 
has been demonstrated, and that the future holds in 
store a prosperous and gratifying experience for men 
worthy of it is equally plain. As a whole the milling 
trade and those allied with it and accessory to it are 
stronger to-day than ever before. That we stand on 
the threshold of an era of greater production, larger 
consumption, more widely extended markets and 
greater general prosperity than the present generation 
of millers has yet experienced, those who occupy posi- 
tions commanding the widest view unite in declaring. 
Therefore while congratulating our great and widely 
scattered congregation of readers on their praise- 
worthy achievements in the past, it is with feelings of 
the utmost confidence that the wish will not be in vain 
when we say “A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year to all.” 
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THE only conspicuous omission in the Holiday 
Number which requires explanation is our failure to 
print, as we had intended to do, a large picture of the 
St. Louis Operative Millers’ Association. It was our 
intention to present the group in the form of a double 
page lithograph, but we were so late in getting the 
photograph that no lithographer wonld undertake to 
prepare it in time, there being about forty portraits 
to be engraved. The photograph was then sent to 
Philadelphia to be engraved by the Ives process, the 
quickest known. It left that city by express Dec. 12, 
and has not yet been received, though the telegraph has 
been kept busy pretty constantly. The forms were 
held until the last minute for it, but as it has not ar- 
rived, the best we can do is to promise to print it in 
the regular issue of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER as 
soon as it is received. We wereespecially desirous of 
showing in this way our appreciation of the uniform 
kindness and courtesy of the members of the trade in 
St. Louis, and count it particularly unfortunate that 
the only serious accident incident to the preparation 
of such a bulky number should have happened to this 
engraving. 
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SAMPLES OF OUR SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


MAY BE FOUND AT ALL POINTS NAMED ON 


In its construction some liberties have been taken with the geography of the Northwest, but in the con 
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of mills built by us and furnished with our machinery, nothing but the best and most accurate 


work will be found. We refer to any or all of them. 


struction of the hundreds 
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If you contemplate building, enlarging or repairing, consult us, as we manufacture 
required in modern milling, and can make it to your advantage to do so. 


PRAY MANUFACTURING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








nearly all the special machinery 
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AN IMMENSE INDUSTRY. 


This holiday number of the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER would be incomplete if with its description of 
its famous city and its exposition of the trade it repre- 
sents, the wonderful growth of which is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the pages of this, its leading jour- 
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scription of the roller making-plant, believing that the 
thousands of readers of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
will be interested in knowing where and how that won- 
derfully perfect machine, the basis of modern milling, 
is made. 

The works chosen for our purpose are known as the 
Bay State shops, and occupy the half block fronting 








Away back in the early days of Milwaukee, one 
William Goodnow, started a little machine shop and 
foundry at the corner of Florida and Clinton streets, 
on the site now occupied by the Cream City Iron* 
works. He met with fair success, and when the Reli- 
ance works were moved to their present location, im- 
pelled by a spirit of business rivalry, he projected the 
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EDW. P. ALLIS & CO.’S BAY STATE SHOPS, MILWAUKEE, WIS., AS SEEN FROM OPPOSITE CORNER OF LAKE AND BARCLAY STREETS. 


nal, it did not also contain a description of the largest 
industrial establishment which in its development has 
been dependent upon and has kept fully abreast of the 
milling industry of America. As the central figure in 
all the varied changes in the art of milling during re- 
cent years has been the roller mill, the original Amer- 
ican roller mill has been selected, and the accompany- 
ing illustrations have been prepared especially for this 


on Barclay street, between Lake and Oregon streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. These shops are owned by Messrs. 
Edward P. Allis & Co., and are operated under the 
same management as their Reliance works. Here the 
famous Gray’s noiseless roller mills are made. All of 
the work is done here except making the castings and 
the woodwork for the machines, which work is done at 
the foundry and woodworking shops of the Reliance 








Bay State shops, his design being to have the best and 
most perfectly equipped machine shops in the west. 
Having secured the location at the corner of Lake and 
Barclay streets, he put upa three-story brick building, 
with engine room, blacksmith shop and foundry ad- 
joining. The whole establishment was supplied with 
an extensive and complete outfit of tools, patterns etc., | 
and operations begun on a large scale. In a short 
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BAY STATE SHOPS, FIRST FLOOR OF MAIN BUILDING. 


number in order to show the magnitude of the leading 
establishment of this kind, the largest in America, if 
not in the world. _ It is still more worthy of note that 
this immense establishment is only a part of a still 
larger plant, which under its well chosen name, RE- 
LIANCE WORKS, has become one of the familiar 
household words of American millers. It is not our 
purpose to do anything more than give a plain de- 











Works. Notwithstanding the large capacity of the 
Bay State shops and the aid thus rendered by the main 
works, the demand for these celebrated machines has 
been so large and.so steady as’ to tax the combined 
works to their utmost, and it has been no uncommon 
thing for months at a time to have the daily output 
reach eight to ten complete machines. A glimpse of the 





early history of the BayState shops may be of interest. 





time it was found that the works were far in advance 
of their legitimate trade requirements, and the insti- 
tution became heavily involved and finally hopelessly 
bankrupt. After various ineffectual attempts to op- 
erate them by receivers and assignees, they were finally 
sold by the assignee and were purchased, as a specu- 
lative investment, by Edw. P. Allis, owner of the 
Reliance works, which at that time, as at the present, 
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A. CS. LORING & CoO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Office, 204 Washington Avenue South, 
MINN HAPOLIS, - : MINN BISOTA.. 





Baim s Luternationat [elegraph Code. 


Compiled by HON. GEORGE BAIN, President of the National Millers’ Associaton. 


This Code has been prepared by Mr. Bain, after a long experience in the Export trade. It is believed that it meets all the requirements of a perfect Cable Code, enabling an offer or acceptance for any quantity of 
flour or grain to be made in a single word, and reducing the liability of mistake to a minimum. In its preparation the greatest care has been used to exclude all words of similar appearance and sound. This latter feature 
will be found of especial value to all millers and flour receivers whose messages are re-transmitted by telephone, from telegraph offices or over wires connecting offices situated some distance apart. 

In order to guard against mistakes in transmission at receiving or sending stations, the further precaution has been taken to have the Code TWICE REVISED BY EXPERIENCED TELEGRAPHERS, who 
have eliminated all words bearing the slightest relation to each other in telegraphic character. For these reasons and for many others which will be at once app upon an ination of the Code book, the publisher 
believes he is justified in claiming for it the distinction of being 


The Most Perfect Cipher Code Yet Preparea 


For the Use of the Flour and Grain Trade, 














The spaces for brands of flour, etc, are left blank for the user to fill in as desired, thus srorenting third parties making any use of intormation or copies of messages ee obtained. Thus a_ the flour 
shippers in the largest city, though using the same code, are fully protected from the evils resulting from the unlawful disclosure or wrong delivery of messages, as in any but the right hands the message would be entirely 
unintelligible and useless. r 4 ‘ 

3 ‘f ° publisher solicits orders for sample copies, feeling confident that an examination of the Code will result in its general adoption. 


C. M. PALMER, PUBLISHER, 
The Northwestern Miller Office, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 


Bound in Russta leather in form suitable tor pocket. PRICE TWO DOLLARS PER COPY. 


‘f-Moyaseh, <5] Stephen Hughes Mig. Co, 


ITHOGRAPRER BRAN DUSTERS, 


fied Brush Scourers, etc. 
| BFFICE SIATIGNERY, 
Psipess rds, “Bill Note and Ltetter Heads, 


i ES ES EE EE EE 


OLORED > SHOW (RDS 

> @LoRED LABELS. 
)7—- BARREL GRCULARS. I = wees tec cxctdaeie ane rrneo 
Laree OLORED JMOSTERS.|| |Stephen Hughes Manfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Cuts of Machinery Finely Executed. _ 
Orders for Photo-Eygraving ‘laken. 

Pend for Samples and Estimates. 

ome Large toptracts at Special Figures. 


MILLERS CAN SAVE Time, Money, Custom and Friends 


BY ADOPTING 


>GREELY'S RELIABLE CHECK SYSTEM ~< 


For Checking Out Flour due for wheat deposited on exchange. Adapted for large or small 

mills, for different grades flourand thebran. Two lines of ledger is ample room for any exchange account, : ) 
including man’s name, date and amount of deposit, and date and amount of flour drawn each time, No in- ‘t B : i M4 
dexing required. The amount of exchange in mill, by whom held and amount due each, is known at all 4 —— = <7 rive 
times. For circulars and prices, address D. 8S. GREELY, Foster’s, Ohio. : THEE: eS . 


SITUATION WANTED. VER oF A LARGE NVMBER 


By a young mo oF cones mong ina pene ea mill. ~~ a first class stone man, but would prefer a N os : ¢ BAT IOU 
osition in a roller mill. m 25 years of age, and have been brought up to milling si I was 14, working in 4 ‘tt [ 
positio $y g ght up to milling since I was 14, working ‘THE DESIGNS AND TL LVS TRAP IOMS 


one mill all the time. Apply, stating wages, etc,, to F. E. KENNEDY, Kose Point, Lawrence Co., Pa. 


. ° 
FOR SALE. 5 IN THis W146 4.) 20 

The Canadian patent for an important and successful piece of milling machinery. Reason for selling is } ‘i 
° 


+ age ae have no facilities for handling it in Canada. Address XXXX, NorTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapo- 
is, Minn, 






























The Improved Hughes Bran Duster 


Was awarded first premium over all com- 
petitors at the Millers’ Exhibition. 
It is also indorsed by the 


Leading Millers Throughout the Country. 








Almost One Hundred of these Machines 


Sold in Minneapolis alone during 











the past two years. 
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The Gilbert Combination Roller Mill 


To be used in a Gradual Reduction Mill to Make the Breaks and do the SCALPING, ELEVATING and 
CONVEYING OF THE PRODUCT BETWEEN SAME. 


flba: 




























ras WE GUARANTEE [2 ws & temste, 
. ‘ THE Kh, Rotter ait. 
SAVES 





As good or better breaks, and to be 
as well or better adjusted than any 
other Roller Mill ; further, 

That the Sieve Scalpers Will Not 
Clog ; 

That they require less attention 
than an ordinary scalping reel, and 

That the Gilbert Scalpers do better 
work than the ordinary scalper. 


Room, Elevators, Conveyors, 


SPOUTING BETWEEN BREAKS, 
SCALPERS, DRIVING MACHINERY, 


And is such a convenient arrangement of the 
breaks that Millers should have no other. 





We offer our machines on thetr 
OWN MERITS, and not the de- 
merits of others, and do not attempt 
to force them on the market by falsely 
claiming all others to be infringe- ' 
ments. Wewill PROTECT OUR & 
AGENTS and CUSTOMERS in | 
the Sale and Use of Machines ot 
Our Manufacture. 


Sole pate for GEN UINE DUFOUR BOLTIN G CLOTH at Dayton, 0. 
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A FULL LINE OF 


‘MILL #URNISHINGS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
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were doing a thriving business. The Bay State works 
were suffered to remain idle for several years, and were 
then leased for a period to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway company, and were used as the com- 
pany’s repair shops. At the expiration of the lease 
the works were entirely refitted and have since been 





frames are brought from the foundry and are fitted for 
receiving the wooden hoppers and the minor details of 
iron work entering into the construction of the ma- 
chines. This floor is well equipped with special tools, 
each designed with a view to doing a maximum amount 
of work with a minimum amount of labor. Special 











country outside of the shops making a specialty of 
furnishing rolls only. The grinding and corrugating 
tools are all of the latest and most improved pattern, 
and the works have abundant facilities for handling not 
only their regular work, but also the large and growing 
roller repair trade. All possible pains are taken to 
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BAY STATE SHOPS, SECOND FLOOR OF MAIN BUILDING. 


used exclusively for the manufacture of the Gray 
roller mills. 

The exterior of the Bay State works is well shown 
by the accompanying engraving. The main building 
is of cream-colored brick, 200 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, and three stories high. This is the original shop. 


lathes, planers, drilling machines, etc., are all kept 
busily at work under the careful attention of skilled 
mechanics, each specially trained to do his stated share 
of the work of building the complete machine. On 
this floor also are found the special tools required for 
turning, grinding and corrugating the chilled iron rolls 


insure perfection in workmanship, the result being 
that rolls are sent here to be refitted from St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, New York, Cleveland, Minneapolis and 
other milling points, as well as from all parts of the 
country. 

Ascending the elevator to the second floor, the vis- 
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BAY STATE SHOPS, THIRD FLOOR OF MAIN BUILDING. 


Adjoining it and fronting on Barclay street, extending 
to Oregon street, is a one-story frame building 250x50 
feet, which is used asa finishing shop and wareroom. 
The following interior views will serve to give an idea 
of the inside arrangement of the works as well as of 
their magnitude. 

Passing through the main entrance and by the office, 
the visitor enters the first floor. Here the roller mill 


which are the prominent feature of all roller mills. 
Messrs. Allis & Co., have but recently turned their 
attention to the, manufacture of the rolls themselves, 
and the works are not fully equipped with lathes for 
turning the chilled rolls. But avery small portion of 
the rolls are made here, the greater portion -coming 
from Ansonia and Wilmington. The outfit of grind- 
ing and corrugating machines ‘is the largest in the 





itor sees long lines of lathes, planers and drill presses, 
and the whole room thronged with busy workmen. 
This floor is devoted entirely to the fashioning of the 
smaller pieces of iron work required to complete the 
machine. Hand wheels, bolts, rods, levers, feed rolls, 
boxes, etc., each have their appropriate machines, and 
all move together like clockwork. On this floor are also 
the lathes and grinding machines for fitting up the 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. , 


NORDYRE & MARMON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
4 ‘ 
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WE ALSO FURNISH ELEVATOR | 
OUTFITS AND 
OUTFITS FOR MAKING HOMINY 
PEARL GRITS AND CORN 
FLOUR. 


OLD MILLS REMODELED TO 
OUR ROLLER SYSTEM 


At Small Expense Without Re- 
moving the Old Machinery. 
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WE CONTRACT TO FURNISH THE ENTIRE FLOUR MILL OUTFIT, 
INCLUDING POWER, AND ALSO CONTRACT TO SET UP AND 
START INTO SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, WITH 


REsSuULTs GvuvARANTHED. 
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Information about milling 
cheerfully given, and esti- 
mates of cost furnished in- 


I=" Parties not making 
quirers promptly. 


satisfactory flour, should 
write for our advice. 








ADDRESS 








NORDYKE 


& MARMON CO. 


DIN DIAIWAPOLIS, IIWDIAWN.A.. 
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Wegmann porcelain rolls, for which Messrs. Allis & 
Co. are sole agents in this country. 

The third floor is occupied by the pulley lathes and 
grinding machines, and is used also as‘a store room for 
finished pulleys and other small parts of the niachines. 
The whole building is now and has been for the past 
five years as busy as a bee hive, the working force av- 
eraging over two hundred trained mechanics, working 
solely on the Gray roller mills. Passing out of the 
main building, on the first floor one reaches the finish- 
ing room. Here the machines are fitted with the nec- 
essary woodwork, the feed rolls and other small parts 
put in place, and the machines painted and prepared 
for shipment. At no time during the past three years 
has there been a sirigle machine in stock, all being 
called for on orders as fast as completed. At present, 
notwithstanding the low prices of wheat and conse- 
quently depressed condition of the milling industry, 
the shops are over one hundred machines behind or- 
ders. First and last, during the past five years nearly 
fifteen thousand machines have been built and shipped 
from these works, going to all parts of America, as 








millers were in receipt of fair profits and made some 
money. 

Early in March the water power showed signs of 
improvement, and by the close of the month became 
ample for the needs of all. The output of flour in- 
creased. in a like ratio, and in the last week of the 
month.attained the respectable figure of 105,000 bar- 
rels. The former strength manifested in the flour 
market was well maintained up to the middle of the 
month, but at that time became unsettled and less 
firm on account of wheat falling in value, together with 
freight rate cutting. : 

During April there was an abundance of power, and 
about two-thirds of the mills were kept in operation. 
Flour, in sympathy with a declining wheat market, 
continued to droop, and but for the recognized neces- 


sity of keeping their brands in the market, several 
mills would have shut down. 

Wheat advancing, May opened with a better de- 
mand for flour, and prices appreciated somewhat. 
-Wheat, however, became unsettled before the close of 





the month, and millers found it difficult to maintain 


but buyers all wanted lower prices, and the weakness 
of the market soon necessitated a five to ten cent re- 
duction. Other concessions had to be made shortly, 
and by the close of the month patents were selling at 
$5 to $5.25 per barrel. 

When October arrived, the mills were nearly all 
using new wheat, and with the new crop cheap, they 
were quick to see the opportunity offered them in bet- 
ter margins, and were not slow to avail themselves of 
it. The race then began, to see which could turn out 
the most flour, and the results were astounding: Ev- 
ery mill in the city, except one, was pushed to its ut- 
most, and the amount of flour turned out exceeded by 
far any former work of the mills. The greatest de- 
mand at this time was for old wheat flour; but the 
anomaly was witnessed, so fine was the incoming crop 
of wheat, of those mills using new wheat making a 
better flour than those grinding old wheat. 

November brought a still further decline in flour, 
but the ouput was well kept up, though toward the 
close, the mills were annoyed somewhat by anchor ice 
and resultant low water. 











BAY STATE SHOPS, FINISHING FLOOR AND WAREROOMS. 


well as to England, Australia, New Zealand and South 
America. Taken as a whole, the Bay State plant 
fairly illustrates the magnitude of the milling industry, 
and is an object of interest to millers from all parts of 
the world. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN 1884. 


The calendar year just closing has been marked by 
a steadily declining market, and hence has not been a 
favorable one for milling operations. Yet our millers 
have turned out more flour than ever before, and by 
the exercise of the business sagacity for which they are 
noted, have succeeded in at least holding their own, 
having done quite as well as manufacturers in other 
branches of trade. 

The crop year begins with September 1, and there- 
fore the calendar year embraces portions of two mill- 
ing years. The advent of January, 1884, found our 
mills beset with not only a dull flour market, but a se- 
rious shortage of water power. Only a limited part of 
the milling capacity of the city could be kept in oper- 
ation, and even that was done at heavy expense. 
Minneapolis has seldom produced, since possessing 
many number of mills, as small an amount of flour as 


Auring that month. 
#.During the early part of February, the lack of 


power became even more pronounced ; but, before the 
close of the month, steam power in the Pillsbury mills 
was called into requisition, and the output of flour was 
somewhat augmented thereby. The flour market also 
became strong and active, and for a short time our 





prices of flour. Sixteen to eighteen of the mills were 
running at this time, producing, on an average, about 
100,000 barrels of flour per week. 

On the advent of June, the mills had pretty much 
caught up with orders, and flour became weak and 
dull, though values were quite firmly maintained. In 
the last week of the month, however, prices had to 
be shaded. There were only sixteen mills in operation 
early in the month, but before its close all but two 
of the twenty-three in the city were running, though 
not strong. Low grades were largely exported, but 
the foreign trade in other grades was only fair. 

The flour production during July was somewhat 
lighter. Flour opened dull, but in the fourth week it 
took on new life and became quite brisk at old prices. 

Augest opened with a decreased export trade, re- 
sulting from advanced ocean freight rates and prices 
of wheat, and flour was lowered five to fifteen cents 
per barrel. Domestic business, however, became 
quite brisk, and the mills sold largely ahead. Our 
millers held considerable quantities of old wheat, and 
at this point began to get anxious about getting it con- 
verted into flour, and ran their mills stronger. Flour 
continued to droop until $5.25@5.50 was reached for 
patents, where a stop was made for a time. 

All the mills in the city except two were shut down 
during the first week in September, to permit the clear- 
ing of the canal, andalthough the flour output the next 
week was only 76,000 barrels, the operations for the two 
following weeks were the heaviest for over six months. 





September opened with a good demand for flour, 


On the opening of December, markets became some- 
what firmer, with patents quoted at $4.30_to $4.50, but 
closed ‘quite dull.. The flour output was heavy dur- 
ing the first half of the month, but, cold weather re- 
ducing the volume of water in the river, the mills ran 
much lighter toward the end. During the year the 
mills have pushed into new territory for markets for 
their flour, and have accomplished most encouraging 
results in this direction. This is particularly true of 
the south, where shipments are now considerable. 

The weekly output of flour in Minneapolis for the 


year is shown in the subjoined table : 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT FOR 1884. 
Bbls. 





Week ending l Week ending Bbls 
January 5.....2..-sccceee pee 2 eat ee er 91,530 
- WN. cosawa cas cncens 62,304 ith PE PEE A Rots 9,900 
* Cis scchcssnaowex 55,702 © BQ. apace csntitanse due 103,271 
SD SMR aks os cae aay 66,349 Miah ds Saawades cant 93,976 
February 2... 0065..cceeces 59,583 | August 2................ 94,624 
a EE STE ee 54.794 a Micahhtaatedanace 101,036 
* SG: ies -%sadoonss 64,709 sid BO css ckdodtctats 100, 104 
* MissenesacBiassy 61,208 = SBisc sacs sAccseaa t6,939 
TANCE Wns ceincccetnsece= 60,916 a Mv ativackae eves oe 104,619 
s Bin gsccsdedenieyee 68,300 | September 6.........-..- 32,578 
F Boe scasebeygnnasae< 72,322 ° i Rae Sa 76,640 
S. [GBvbitdduse banks ched 730435 ss Os. codkhe cane 119,287 
©: RDs 6 vesncenesecesen 105,48t - PS ee Te 139,626 
AGRE 655. Ss ciskaie oti’ 205,557 | October 4...<....csceees 144,000 
oY MNES yiveohe simnape eb ens 96 954 s Bondy adueceadacée 145,238 
OU condaksceb cones’ 112,985 . Uiiwac heccsnncacs 146,000 
D. OGh, « <emenedaee syne s 103,375 9.5 Siswéxinentin octane 149,320 
BN erdds Cicedesacaes 109,536 | November 1.............- 140,600 
PMS Meveddesiddads 100,200 ON ccesdawa ¥i 146,000 
POE Sidi sednbnes assess 103,999 * iratipascskonan 140,317 
MEE ciheGiaedsnawease 108,000 “ ee ee a ee 126,744 
TOR iat wise Saou tins x ¥3 Scans nop saeeut 94.713 
WE concn: sscneka.cosn ee 95.640 | December 6...........-.. 152,811 
DD DOs inerphidsdvckwenss 98,126 * K3i i. caepumiagn 143,850 
ot * SES Ea ee 107,598 4 GE. ssneanewesaen 100,000 
P Me atbiWececddaw tees 108, 300 al DP. sn cccavdsches *100,000 
JV: ee a ee ye 2,210,111 Wotels sat oe cass on 2,963,703 
NE. WEEE on Wound benbeeeshdbes conosetsacthes «tussdneu 5,173,814 

*Estimated. 
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A TEXAS MILLER’S EUROPEAN TOUR. 





As has been stated in this correspondence, G. Rey- 
mershoffer and L. Becker, of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills Co., Galveston, have but recently returned from 
a tour of pleasure and business observation combined, 
embracing some six months of travel and sojourning 
in the leading markets and milling centres of America 
and Europe. There is not a single point known about 
the manufacture of flour or the marketing of it, as well 
as of American wheat, across the Atlantic, that they 
did not pick up. Every question of interest to the 
milling fraternity and especially to their own enter- 
prise, has been investigated. And this has beena 
matter of importance to the company, as they have al- 
ready purchased the site and contemplate, in due time, 
the erection in this city of another mill of from 500 to 
1,000 barrels capacity. Hence the necessity of their 
acquiring a maximum of information bearing upon so 
substantial an undertaking. And as the products 
would have to enter Galveston’s export commerce, it 
is important that they be familiar with European and 
continental methods of manipulation and marketing. 

Under the new Spanish treaty, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
will be open marts for American flour, of easier access 
than formerly by way of Old Spain ports. Mexico, un- 
der the new treaty, will also consume American flour 
in many of her mining districts, as probably will the 
British West Indies. 

In reply to an interrogatory, Mr. Becker said: 
“The idea that any portion of the old world can beat 
America in milling wheat into flour and breading the 
multitude, must be largely dispelled. Especially is this 
true of England, Ireland and Scotland. Why, sir, I 
found the poorest bread in all my travels in England. 
And I was greatly surprised to find it in such first class 
hotels as the Duke of Cornwall, in Plymouth, and the 
Regent, in London. With few exceptions, British 
millers are away behind us. They have been too slow 
in adopting new and valuable improvements, and then 
too, they mix too much low grade wheat with their 
good wheat.” 

“You think, then, that America will find a market 
for her surplus breadstuffs across the Atlantic for some 
years yet to come.” 


“Most assuredly, sir,” replied Mr. B. “They have 
raised better crops over there this year than usual, es- 
pecially of wheat ; and they have, for that country, an 
uncommonly good grade of wheat to manufacture 
into flour, with some slight exceptions, such as in 
lower Bavaria, etc. But I found nearly all the mill- 
ers and owners of mills to be a very prejudiced 
class. They were afraid of me the moment they 
learned I was an American miller. They seemed to 
think if I got to look through their mills I would ap- 
propriate some of their methods. No American can 
gain admission into any of their large leading mills ex- 
cept through influential friends or government officials 
—while it does not pay at all to visit or inspect 
their smaller mills, as they are so far behind American 
methods of milling as to almost excite pity for their 
owners. Of course, I got into some of their largest and 
best—but you must not ask me to explain how for 
publication, for if I'told you I might never be able to 
repeat the visit should I want to. Without going into 
details touching systems of milling, I may say that in 
the largest and best mills in Hungary, where the very 
best flour on the other side of the Atlantic is made, I 
found so many men employed in a single establish- 
ment as to swamp any American mill of a like capac- 
ity and quality of flour. But of course their labor is 
cheaper than ours. They have excellent wheat and 
manufacture an article of flour equal to America’s 
best ; yet they can never drive us wholly out of the 
markets, for the demand exceeds their ability to sup- 
ply. The Budapest mills are among the best, 
and are operated upon a fairly paying basis. 
Yet when we consider the capital employed, 
the very large number of employes per each mill in 
proportion to the output of flour, the wear and tear 
of. machinery, etc., the dividends are not large enough 
to frighten off a hearty American miller, provided he 
knows his business. But it would break us all to 


pieces to try to conduct our milling upon such an elab- 
For 


orate system of hand work as they have and use. 








instance, middlings are kept separate from each break 
and prepared for about eleven grades of flour, nearly 
all of which is done by hand work, except the process 
of purifying. One of the finest and latest improved 
mills which I have examined, the Aren mill, was in 
Munich. It was constructed by a mill building 
firm of Augsburg, Bavaria, and contains many new 
principles for a European mill, not a few of which 
are automatic and most excellent. It is situated on a 
beautiful water power or canal of the Iser. All the 
mills I visited sell on long time; in fact, the manner 
of marketing the flour nearly all over the old country 
is to sell on three, six, nine and even twelve months’ 
credit. I found some good mills along the Rhine, such 
as Abrasch and others—roller mills. They informed 
me that the American red winter wheat is the best 
they can get to mix with theirs in strength and color, 
and they are usually keen to get the best grades of 


wheat.” 
“Notwithstanding times are pretty dull and the wheat 


and flour markets low, you have no fears of the future 
concerning American breadstuffs in Europe ?” 

“None whatever,” replied Mr. B. “You see, sir, 
our lands are cheap, virgin and strong. We use im- 
proved machinery in cultivation, and if our American 
farmers are careful in selecting their seed, alternating 
their crops, we can beat the world a good while yet, in 
raising wheat. If our millers keep up to the times, as 
they bid fair to do, we shall always hold our own. Of 
course there are struggles occasionally over railway 
rates and ocean freights, which create a sort of tug-of- 
war for the time being. But in spite of combinations, 
corners, cliques and the ‘bulling’ and ‘bearing’ of eith- 
er home or foreign markets, the American farmer and 
miller is likely to turn up on top in the final struggle, 
and his country must remain the wheat and flour pro- 
ducing centre of the planet for many, many years to 
come. To be sure, there will occasionally be years of 
unexpected depression and declines as well as ad- 
vances—but civilization will always be gazing toward 
America for a supply of the best and most economical 
bread. Let all millers take and read the NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, keep pace with the progressive 
and practical improvements in this and the old coun- 
try, and they have nothing to fear. The gluten of our 
wheat and the strength of our flour will seize upon 
and hold the stomachs of all nationalities, the globe 


over.” 
“Did you look into any of the establishments for 


manufacturing flour mill machinery and the erection 
of flour mills ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Becker, “I took a good square 
look at everything I could find that had any bearing 
whatever upon the industry with which I’m connected. 
That was my business. I examined all through the 
new system of Nagel & Kaemp, of Hamburg, who have 
a reputation in our country for their machinery. 
They make some particular lines of exceedingly large 
capacity and good quality. I also found much Amer- 
ican machinery represented over there, especially for 
wheat cleaning, and several purifiers, etc. At Zurich, 
Switzerland, I found the great machine shop estab- 
lishment of F. Wegmann & Co., and on going through 
it, became satisfied that it is one of the best’ equipped 
and arranged establishments of the kind in Europe. I 
was greatly indebted to Mr. Wegmann for his polite- 
ness and courtesy in showing me all through. The 
porcelain roller takes the lead inthis concern, but they 
also turn out any other kind required, and a large 
variety of machinery, employing some 800 men con- 
stantly. I was greatly impressed with the nice adjust- 
ments and smooth running power of these porcelain rolls, 
and the minimum of lubrication. Asa novelty, cer- 
tainly, if not for general utility, they exceeded every- 
thing in their line which came under my observation. 
The Wegmann machine shop is under a masterly man- 
agement. They seem to be constantly inventing and 
experimenting for the purpose of bringing out some 
new and valuable improvement—so different from the 
majority which I visited, or sought to visit. ‘They do 
not hide their light under a bushel, but keep mov- 
ing to the front and letting the whole world know that 
they are alive and improving. They are not afraid of 
having their ideas stolen and exported, as I found so 
many of the millers were—and yet the real practical 


truth shows that you can admit any miller into your 
mill, and unless he knows how many machines you 
use, and can follow them all through the mill, he can 
never learn your system or plans of manipulation. 
I found that every leading mill claims to make the best 
flour, and that all have or use particular grades. of 
wheat for each separate brand of flour. I found good 
bread in Paris, and all through France, but the best 
bread was in Vienna, by all odds, and the poorest and 
blackest in Great Britain.” 
Galveston, Texas, December 18. 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AND EXPORTS 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





For the crop year ending August 31, 1884, the fol- 
lowing were the receipts at and shipments from Min- 
neapolis of wheat and flour, as compared with those of 
the preceding year : 


RECEIPTS. 
: 1883-4. 1882-3. 
Wheat, bushels........ 24,514,367 | Wheat, bushels..-....-. 19,7939375 
Flour, barrels.......... 166,013 | Flour, barrels.......... 249,445 
SHIPMENTS. 
1883-4. 1882-3. 
Flour, barrels........... 4,814,424 | Flour, barrels...... -+++- 4,089,908 
Wheat, bushels......... 3,132,749 | Wheat, bushels......... 1,423,211 


Deliveries by wagon should be added to the wheat 
receipts of 1883-4, and would make the total over 25,- 
000,000 bushels, which is nearly 6,000,000 bushels 
more than for the preceding crop year. The receipts 
for the past six months, not covered in the above, have 
been very much larger proportionately. In flour, the 
receipts of 1883-4 show a decrease of 83,432 barrels, 
and the shipments an increase of 724,516 barrels. The 
flour production of the city for the year just closed, as 
is shown elsewhere, has reached the stupendous 
amount of 5,173,814 barrels. 

The exports of flour by Minneapolis for a series of 
seven years are shown in the appended table : 





Barrels. Barrels. 
£876... cccccccsccseccsces 109,183 | 1881-2 .......-.2-------- 627,686 
2B7D 5 cicos cctncwsssosecs Pe De or OC EEE EEE 1,700,750 
BOD es ciccesccnkecsseces: 769,442 | 1883-4 ........----20..-- 1,785,450 
LOGE capaseucuns oncbbchex 1,181,322 


In the figures for 1883-4 are included the exports of 
the Lincoin mill of Anoka and the Minnetonka of 
Minnetonka Mills, both owned and operated from this 
city, while in those of 1882-3 the exports of these mills 
were not included. This leaves the actual exports of 
our mills about 20,000 barrels less than they were last 
year. 


GRAIN STORAGE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


The appended table shows the grain storage capac- 


ity of Minneapolis : 
PUBLIC ELEVATORS, 








Elevator Operated by Capacity 
Bus. 
Biss ccscddviecvsosscns Minneapolis Elevator Co....-......... 
BS. cccccccrcccccosccse bas ~ P ewe cespweccas 
Bi vcateccs<seddsewesns ee Be en. Be own cane ciuateus 
Rok s acedpacscsnnscesees H.W. Pratt & Co...cccccanc-ccccccce 
Bip sea tannaencuceveass ae oe Oe ae Fe Se eer 
ee Ge ee G. W. Van Dusen & Co... ..06..0525- 
Pillebury)..<0s<.22000-- C. A. Pillsbury. & Co....00.c00ssc0eee 
Lo Street Railway Co...........- < 


- Baker, Potter & Co.......... 
.-Northwestern Elevator Co.... 








Bus. 
7,500 





Minneapolis............---. 
Northwestern.............- 





Public elevator storage 
Storage is mills... 2... .cccccsees 


Total storage capacity in the city....-.-.-.------ee-e2---- 6,103,000 

Besides the above, there is already one million-and- 
a-half bushel elevator projected by C. A. Pillsbury 
& Co. while the Minneapolis Elevator Co. is consid- 
ering the advisability of building another large one. 
Several other schemes to increase the storage of 
the city are also under consideration and promise re- 
alization ; so that a grain storage capacity of 8,000,000 
bushels or over may be reasonably counted on for 





Minneapolis by another year, 
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THE ENGLISH TRADE. 





The regular weekly letter of our special correspond- 
ent in London who signs himself “Panis” has become 
a very interesting feature of the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER. Under date of December 2, he writes as 
follows : 

The patience and long suffering of those who have 
so long been waiting for the “turn” in the trade, ap- 
pears at last about to be rewarded. At any rate, Is 
per quarter more money is now obtained for foreign 
wheat than a fortnight ago, and home grown wheat is 
not slow in following suit. 





niarily forced to do so, and the price is so low that 
they have to sell half as much again as in ordinary 
years to realize the necessary amount of money. 
Henceforth, however, I expect to see English wheat 
grow scarce, or at least less pressingly offered, and 
north Russia being closed as well as some of the 
southern ports, and India still holding out of the mar- 
ket, I quite expect to see realized what I expected 
some month or two ago, viz., a recovery of 5s per 
quarter from the lowest point. 

India and its wheat supply seem to be still very lit- 





31s, and there is very little obtainable first hand at 
this price. A rise of 5s would bring us to 36s, and I 
should say that far from bringing out an extra 4,000,- 
ooo quarter, which would empty every pit in India, it 
would not even bring out 2,000,000 quarters of the 
wheat which now lies buried in pits by the natives. 
Reasonably speaking, when wheat burying is resorted 
to in India, which it is to a large extent when the 
price is low, the owners of it wait for a good price, 
and nothing short of 40s would. unearth it. 

The latest news of the Australian crop is much more 


tle understood, or at any rate very much misunder- | favorable, x the drouth has been so severe that a 


good yield seems impossible 





The cold weather has some- 
thing to do with this firmness, 
inducing, as it always does, 
an increased consumption of 
bread. But I think that the 
main reason is a_ greater 
amount of confidence on the 
part of millers and buyers 
generally. There is, in fact, 
a growing impression that we 


shall not be flooded with grain Ro On a oat 
this year at any price, much 4 as 
less at such prices as those. Lt a gofden Coat 


now ruling. For instance, 
the supplies from abroad dur- 
ing the past two weeks have 
been so small, viz., 360,000 
quarters, that stocks have 
been drawn upon to the ex- 
tent of at least 300,000 quar- 
ters during these two weeks, 
the supplies of home grown 
wheat during that period hav- 
ing been 340,000 quarters, or 
very nearly as much as those 
of foreign. Even with the 
fair stocks which we have on 
hand, this should be enough 
to bring about an improve- 
ment in ordinary seasons. I 
cannot, however, record 
much activity or disposition 
to speculate. Certain wealthy 
millers are quietly laying in 
stocks in the expectation of 
an improvement, and that is 
all. At the same time a few 
speculators are coming to the 
front, and by their purchases i 
are giving a tone to business 

which it has long lacked. 

New Australian wheat, prompt 

shipment, is selling at 35s 6d 
per 480 pounds, Australian 
terms; No. 1 California real- 
izes 35s 3d per 500 pounds, 
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that British millers do not 
think much of the milling 
qualities of your winter wheat 
this year. It has been tried 
and found wanting. A lead- 
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and I fancy that those specu- 
lators who are now selling in 
blank at 35s per 480 pounds 
will find it difficult to fill their 
bills in January. 

In London there has lately 
been a better demand for 
flour on the spot, but the 
American offers kill the trade, 
so they tell me, and the man- 
ufactured article is slow to 
follow wheat. Large quanti- 
ties of Minneapolis flour are 
being offered at low prices for 
forward delivery, which, at 
the slightest sign of improve- 
ment, will be taken up, but at 
present there are not many 
speculators in this sense. 

The Hungarian export flour 
trade is gradually dropping 
off, it would seem. Official 
figures give the exports in the 
nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30 at only 1,036,316 quin- 
tals of 220% pounds, against 
1,418,438 quintals in the cor- 
responding period last year. 
And these figures include 
rice and other kinds of meal. 
With regard to wheat exports, 
which so many people have 
expected to be large, it is 
worthy of note that in these 
nine months only 716,737 
quintals were exported, and 
838,000 quintals were act- 
ually imported. Hungarian 
farmers are, however, agi- 
tating for an increased duty 
on grain imported, since 
France has raised her duty to 
2fr 60c per 100 kilograms (4s 
6d per 480 pounds). This 
latter measure was deter- 
mined on by the French min- 
isters last week, instead of 
adopting a sliding scale, as 
some had expected. This 
measure will tend to restrict 
the imports of wheat into 
France, and is so far against 
the general trade as far as any 
improvement goes. With re- 
gard to flour, itis not yet deter- 
mined what the duty shall be. 















ing northern miller who had 
been in the habit of using it 
pretty freely, told me the other day that he consid- 
ered it 1s@2s per quarter worse in quality than last 
year. On the other hand, the spring wheat which is 
arriving at Liverpool gives better satisfaction at the 
lower price. Australian wheat, however, still leads 
the van with our millers, hence its higher value. No. 
1 club Calcutta wheat is avery good sample this year, 
but there is not enough of it. Its value is 32s per 492 
pounds, while No. 2 is obtainable at 30s 6d. No.1 
Bombay and Delhi wheats are, however, the favorites 
in this class, and realize about 32s 6d per 492 pounds. 
English wheat is, on the average, sold at about 31@ 
33S per 504 pounds, and is very good value. Up ‘to 
the present English farmers have been obliged to de- 
liver freely for the simple reason that they are pecu- 











stood. I see that a well known London firm of bak- 
ers has written to one of your New York cotempora- 
ries that a 5s rise would set afloat for Europe a fur- 
ther 4,000,000 qrs; while a rise of 2s would bring 
forward 2,000,000 quarters. This exaggerated talk is 
very popular on this side, but generally comes from 
those who have but faint ideas on the general subject. 
Last year was the greatest year of Indian exports, 
4,800,000 quarters having been sent away in the twelve 
months ended March 31. Now it is well known that 
the official figures only give 6,000,000 quarters as the 
maximum surplus for export, and quite recently one 
in authority at Calcutta laid it down that even at 37s 
per quarter, India could not profitably lay down 
wheat in London. The present average price is about 





One of the features in the 
milling trade in this country, as I have previously 
pointed out to you, is the number of new mills which 
have lately been built, thus giving increased capacity 
to the country. Ifthis sort of thing goes on there will 
be afurther decrease in the demand for American flour, 
or at least greater competition for it tomeet. Millers, 
however, are asking themselves where the line exists 
at which American millers will ship their flour on con- 
signment. So far, nothing seems to stop them. 





Heigh-ho, the green holly! 
Most friendships were feigning, 
Most lovings were folly ; 

Sing hey, the green holly. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS. 





The following matter was prepared by the author of 
“Rough Notes” some time ago, but is still seasonable 
and worthy the perusal of the practical miller : 

Six reductions by corrugated rolls is the smallest 
number possible, where good work all around is de- 
sired. Of course there are many reasons why less are 
used, and it is desirable that study and attention be 
given to mills with a smaller number of reductions. 
They are a necessity and do better work than was done 
by the old system. As far asa quality of flour goes, 
it is possible to make as good flour on a small mill as 
on a large one, but when one comes to do this in this 
way, it has to be done at so large a cost, at such an 
expense of stock, thatit is a 





than could be done by corrugated rolls. There would 
be no middlings. The tendency of the pressure of 
the smooth rolls would be to pulverize the flour stock 
remaining on the bran, though it would not detach it. 
The action of a dismembrator or disintegrator, or 
something of this kind, would dislodge the flour par- 
ticles and complete the work of the smooth roll re- 
duction. The bran would not be so well cleaned, 
but there would be a certain proportion of good ma- 
terial separated which would otherwise not be secured. 
This idea was suggested by some work of smooth rolls 
in reducing wheat. Each reduction was followed by 
a dismembrator, the flour was of excellent quality 
and the middlings surprisingly bright and round. 
This was a system where all the work was done on 





far as that number of reductions is concerned, and, 
as said before in these notes, this should be kept in 
mind in planning a mill. The same cause which led 
them to change from millstones to rolls in the first 
place, will inevitable and certainly cause them to 
finish out the line of breaks. After the change from 
millstones to rolls has apparently been made, taking 
the whole country together, there is going to be a big 
business for the mill furnishers in finishing up mills ; 
that is, doing over again and adding to, work that was 
improperly or incompletely done. There are twenty 
mills incomplete in many respects where there is one 
that has enough machinery in it for the quantity of 
work that it has todo. The greatest deficiencies are 
in small mills, where they are short of capacity, head 

and tail, and all the way 





dead loss. There must bea 
great deal of good and poor 
stock together thrown away 
in order to bring about such 
aresult. Such milling would 
not be entitled to business 
consideration. The mills with 
three and four reductions, as 
they are now built, are better 
than they were some time ago. 
The rage for large mills hav- 
ing been largely satisfied,those 
engaged in building mills are 
giving this question of small 
mills their attention ; but as I 
see it they cannot be made to 
compete with the more fully 
equipped organization, and 
while such mills are being 
built, he who plans or ar- 
ranges them should have in 
mind the addition of a suffi- 
cient number of breaks to 
make the mill complete. 
When one considers the dif- 
ficulties of making clean flour, 
sharp middlings, and clean 
bran with six reductions, and 
more especially on soft wheat 
it would seem rather hard to 





cut this number down to four. as ; 
Something would have to be by 14 
sacrificed. It would be the Rasy 
yield, the flour or the mid- 4 
dlings, and at certain times it 


BKK 


would necessarily have to in- 
clude them all. I dare say 
there are few millers who have 
not wished for a seventh break 
which is certainly a move in 
the right direction. Seven 
breaks are used in a number 
of instances. If six breaks 
are necessary on spring wheat 
as they certainly are, seven 
breaks are equally necessary 
for winter wheat. I do not 
wish to have my statements 
construed into crying down 
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through. The corrugated 
rolls are crowded, there are 
not enough smooth rolls; the 
number of reels is limited 
and the purifiers are wonder- 
fully overworked both as to 
volume and quantity of stock. 

To take the sixth reduction 
as it naturally follows the fifth, 
I call to mind the time when 
thirty corrugations to the inch 
were almost universally used 
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for this break, but it did not 
take people long to find out 
that this was too fine; they 
would do all right until they 
began to wear and then the 
trouble would commence. 
After this was noticed, the 
change to twenty-four was 
made and now that number 
is almost universal in the 
winter wheat section. Toget 
the best work out of bran 
rolls the stock should go to 
them broad and most 
thoroughly dusted. It is easier 
to get broad finished bran 
from rolls while they are new 
than after they have been run 
some time. This is because 
in the former instance the 
rolls do not have to run so 
close. Sixth break rolls are 
usually run somewhat faster 
than some of the other breaks. 
This is done to gain capacity, 
as the necessity of the case 
demands that this break 
should have as much, or more 
grinding capacity than any 


ae other break. This is on ac- 
é count of the spongy character 

os ; of the stock as it goes on to 

Seer tps the machine, and the way in 
Hh Se which it feeds. A good scalp- 


er for this break is a common 
form of centrifugal reel, with 
the reel stationary, and spi- 








the three and four break mills. 
They are a commercial necessity in the places where 
they are built, and in a place where a stone mill will 
keep its head above water they will make money, On 
the other hand the owner of sucha mill should re- 
member that a larger number of breaks will do still 
better and at the same time do not increase the cost 
of the mill in the proportion that a first thought might 
suggest. The same shafting would possibly do fora 
six break mill, a couple of elevators and scalpers, and 
the additional belting and spouting would about tell 
the story, counting in of course a double set of rolls. 
Some time since in considering the finishing of the 
bran, mention was made of the possibility of doing 
good work with smooth rolls, using a smooth roll re- 
duction after the fifth, and following it with the cor- 
rugated reduction, which would be a seventh reduc- 
tion. This smooth roll reduction would be followed 
by a dismembrator. The general purpose of this 





method would be to get a whiter flour from this stock 


smooth rolls, excepting, may be, the first, which were 
closely corrugated. It comprised four breaks, and 
the bran was quite clean; in fact the finish was as 
good as from any four break mill that I have seen. 
It is clear enough on the face of it that smooth rolls 
will get a better quality, though not so large a quan- 
tity of flour, from this kind of stock than sharply cor- 
rugated rolls. To make up for the matter ef quantity 
we have the dismembrator and following its action 
the seventh reduction on corrugated rolls. These 
rolls would be dressed and arranged otherwise the 
same as for the sixth reduction by the ordinary meth- 
od. Here we have an equipment, which taken alto- 
gether would get more flour of better quality out of 
the wheat, which means more money than the ordi- 
nary arrangement. The seventh, or last reduction, 
would find the stock in good condition to clean. 

Mills which are arranged on the basis of three, four 
or éven five reductions are necessarily temporary as 





ders with steel bladesrunning 
at about three hundred and fifty revolutions per min- 
ute. The spiral should be about one-sixth. These 
reels are ordinarily made in halves with the top to 
come off. As the reel does not revolve it is not nec- 
essary to clothe the extreme top of it, but it should 
be closed with tin or zinc. The wire is put on from 
the inside of the reel. It being in halves, it will be 
readily seen that this is a very simple process. The 
longitudinal ribs are seven-eighths thick and about 
eight inches ou centre, and those which run around 
the reel are the same thickness and five inches on 
centres. A good way to put wire cloth on such a reel 
is to first cover it with coarse cloth, four meshes to 
the inch, securing with two-pointed tacks or small 
staples. This forms a solid ground work on which to 
place the finer wire. A reel of this kind seven feet 
long will take all the bran from a 500 barrel mill and 
whip it out so clean that there will be no work fora 
bran duster, 
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THE MILLS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





The milling year just brought to a close in Minne- 
apolis has not been signalized by the building of any 
new mills, but the milling capacity, nevertheless, has 
been considerably augmented in other ways. When 
mills have been built in the past few years, more room 
has usually been provided than at the time needed, 
and there is now a tendency to put in machinery and 
utilize this. The Minneapolis mill is the most notable 
instance of this kind, machinery having been added 
that increases its capacity one-third. The Palisade, 
Crown Roller, St. Anthony and other mills have done 
the same, only not in as large a degree. Another 
source of gain is by the substitution of more con- 
centrated machinery for that of older fashion requir- 
ing more room according to capacity. In these ways 
the increase in capacity in our mills has been quite 
large. The peculiar adaptability of this year’s wheat 
crop for rapid milling has likewise contributed to the 
large capacity that our mills are now capable of show- 
ing. It is hard, dry and brittle, and very easily bolt- 
ed. There is not a mill in the city that has not in- 
creased its output on this account, and heavy runs 
have lately been the order of the day. More power 
is required to break the wheat, but once broken it bolts 
very freely. The milling capacity of Minneapolis at 


present stands as follows : 
WEST SIDE. 






















1882, 1883. 1884. 
Name of mill. Operated by Barrels. 
Anchor......-.... C. A. Pillsbury & Co.....-... 850 goo 1,250 
Cataract ......... D. R. Barber & Son......... 55° 55° 575 
Columbia. ........ Columbia Mill Co ee 1,000 1,200 
-Christian, Bro, & Co. ° 1,700 1,900 
-H. F, Brown & Co.... yes 250 310 
ee, eee 
.--Cahill, Fletcher & Co. 1,000 1,000 
§ PMID Ne debe sen sccccee 250 275 
Humboldt.......-. Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co....... 600 775 800 
Minneapolis. ..... Crocker, Fisk & Co........... sa 600 800 
Model. ...cccccce me fe a ere 250 obs vue 
National .......-.- W. Clark & Co...........00 100 150 150 
North Star....-..- H. J..G. Croswell..s. ...000-2 350 ame it 
Northwestern Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes Co.... 1,100 1,300 1,500 
alisade.... Washburn Mill Co....... 550 1,500 1,500 
WOU cccccs . A. Christian & Co. . 1,200 1,300 1,300 
St. Anthony. orse & Sammis...... - 400 450 500 
Standard.... -D. Morrison & Co... 1,200 1,500 1,500 
Union..........-.-Morse & Sammis............ 250 310 
Washburn A...... + 2,700 3.200 3,500 
Washburn B...... Washburn, Crosby & Co. < - 1,000 1,000 
Washburn C...... - 1,600 2,000 2,000 
PE cab ibe cca. Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes Co... 600 6c0 
EAST SIDE. 
Pillsbury A....--- C. A. Pillsbury & Co......... 5,000 5,200 6,200 
pS rr Stamwitz & Schober.......... 250 275 275 
OU CADDIE os). Sain ses gb Sn sbacdinnee sms 21,200 26,610 29,435 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
Pillsbury B....-.--- CUA, PRAY B Coe. ci ccc shsacsscctessseds 1,500 
Grand total. ......000-ccccccccccccccccvcccccnccccccccscccccs 30,935 


For the coming year, we already have one large 
mill, the Pillsbury B, under construction, and consid- 
erable gains will undoubtedly be made by putting in 
new machinery, adding steam power, etc. 





DUTY ON GRAIN AND FLOUR IN DIFFERENT 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Grain, $1.06 per 220% pounds; flour, 4 cents per 
220% pounds. 
BRAZIL. 
Barley, 1 cent per 220% pounds; wheat flour, 2-5 
cent per 220% pounds; other flour, 2% cents per 


220% pounds. 
EGYPT. 
Grain, free; flour, eight per cent of value. 
FRANCE. 
Wheat, 12 cents per 220% pounds; other grain, 
free; flour, 24 cents per 220% pounds. 
GERMANY. 
Grain, 24 cents per 220% pounds; flour, 72 cents 
per 220% pounds. (Rebate of 75 per cent on flour.) 


- GREAT BRITAIN. 
Grain and flour, free. 
HOLLAND. 
Grain and flour, free. 
ITALY. 


Wheat and rye, 28 cents per 220% pounds; oats, 
etc., 23 cents per 220% pounds; flour, 55.4 cents per 


220% pounds. 
AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


Wheat, 25 cents per 220% pounds; rye, barley, 
oats and corn, 12% cents per 220% pounds; flour, 72 


cents per 220% pounds. 
PORTUGAL. 


Wheat, 1 cent per 220% pounds; corn and rye, 9 
cents per 220% pounds; barley and oats, 8 cents per 
220% pounds. (All others, 6 per cent.) 


RUSSIA. 
Grain, 60 cents per pud; flour, free. 
ROUMANIA. 
Grain and flour, free. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Grain, free; flour, 27 cents per 220% pounds. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Grain, 3 cents per 220% pounds; flour 20 cents per 
220% pounds. 

SERVIA. 

Grain, 8 per cent of value; flour, 17% cents per 
220% pounds. 

SPAIN. 

Wheat, 86.4 cents per 220% pounds; other grain, 
64 cents per 220% pounds; wheat flour, $1.33 per 
220% pounds; other flour, 96 cents per 22034 pounds. 

TURKEY. 

Grain and flour, free. 

UNITED STATES. 

Wheat, 20 cents per bushel; rye and barley, 15 
cents per bushel; corn and oats to cents per bushel ; 
wheat flour, 20 per cent of value; other flours, Io per 
cent of value. 


V/ THE BELLS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 








Ring, bells of Christmas, joyful bells, 
Ring out into the night ; 

To list’ning ears good omen bring 

And cause the weary heart to sing 
Which suffers under might. 


Ring hopefully, O happy bells, 
Ring cheerfully and free, 
To Youth and Health who wait and hear 
And build their manhood with the year, 
And fame and honor see. 


Ring wrathfully, O warning bells, 

Ring ominous and slow 
To Greed, and Hate, and Lust, and Fear, 
To those who tremble as they hear 

With shadowings of woe. 


Ring trustfully, O mellow bells, 
Ring tranquilly and sweet 
To those whose lives are cleanly spent 
In doing good—and, upward bent 
Leave blessings ’neath their feet. 


Ring peacefully, O solemn bells— 
Ring restfully and low 

To those who sleep in churchyard bed 

The dreamless slumber of the dead, 
And Death’s great secret know. 


Ring hopefully, ring wrathfully, 
Ring trustfully, ring low, 
Ring ever happy, Christmas bells 
That as your anthem sinks and swells 
Our lives may better grow. 


A St. Loults paper attacks the rule of the exchange 
of that city which prohibits corners, on the ground 
that it drives trade away from that city, thus benefit- 
ing Chicago. The same paper is constantly engaged 
in a war on gamblers, and frequently scores the au- 
thorities for not driving them from the city. It strikes 
us that this is inconsistency in its broadest sense. Cor- 
ners are the most pernicious feature of our commer- 
cial system, and we hope to see the day when the law 
will render them impossible. Ordinary speculation is 
bad enough, but it is tacitly admitted to be a neces- 
sary evil. Corners, however, are far reaching in their 
evil work. The price of the cornered article is put at 
different times far above or below its real value. Men 
in all kinds of business and positions of trust are at- 
tracted by the rapid and heavy fluctuations in prices 
and drawn into the maelstrom, only to lose money, 
reputation, all that is worth living for, or if they win, 
gaining an appetite which is only satiated when ruin, 
or dishonor, or both overtake them. It is true that 
“the game will beat the best and smartest” if they only 
persist in it, and with the great majority the time re- 
quired is very short. Great newspapers will best 








serve their readers and the country by fighting for the 
abolition of rules which permit cornering operations, 
as the gain of trade they are claimed to secure is at 





the best temporary and eventually damaging. 





' THE NORTHWEST. 





THERE is a general complaint of dullness in busi- 
ness and hard times in almost every country in the 
world, and some such talk is heard throughout the 
Northwest, but an extended series of interviews with 
dealers in almost every line of goods and with manu- 
.facturers of machinery discloses the fact that trade is not 
unusually dull and that there is little complaint of a 
serious nature among the people generally as to priva- 
tion or suffering ahead. The annual, and we may say 
perpetual growl of the farmer is a trifle louder than 
usual (and with reason for it), and there is no doubt 
but that the closest economy must be practiced 
throughout the Northwest until the next crop is har- 
vested, in order to make both ends meet. We cannot 
believe, and there are no reliable reports to justify a 
belief, that the people of the section referred to have 
before them a season of hardship like that now threat- 
ened in the older and more crowded sections. The 
immigration for the year was lighter than usual, hence 
the number of new settlers illy prepared to meet arig- 
orous winter is smaller. Those who have been in the 
country two or more years are so situated as to pull 
through in a comfortable way, and another good crop, 
salable at somewhat higher prices than are now ruling, 
will place them beyond the reach of hard times and 
put them in good spirits. -We believe it easily demon- 
strable that the Northwest has felt the depression less 
and. will weather it in better shape than any other sec- 
tion of the country. For this all should be thankful, 
and with fresh courage and justifiable zeal press for- 
ward in the opening up of the great empire here to 
be developed into a rich, populous and prosperous 
condition. 
> & 3° 

ONE of the strangest and most regretable anomalies 
of the century now drawing to a close is the spirit of 
contention which has developed as between the farmer 
and the miller. Contention is scarcely the proper 
word, for all fair-minded men will admit that the 
farmers have done by far the larger part of the growl- 
ing. It is very strange that there should be such a 
feeling of distrust between the representatives of two 
great industries which by every right should be so 
closely allied as to be considered a unit in purpose and 
action. There are no other industries more closely 
sympathetic nor in which the principle of “in union 
there is strength” is more clearly and strongly exem- 
plified. The man who raises wheat is precisely as de- 
pendent upon the man who converts it into flour as 
is the latter upon the former. The reaction of a wrong 
done is as certain to fall upon the one as the other. 
The crime of shiftlessness on the part of the farmers of 
a certain region will immensely damage the reputation 
aed the pocket of the miller who must grind their 
wheat, but if the miller misuses or robs the farmers 
who furnish him wheat, he invites and must meet the 
competition of a more honest man in his line. These 
are fixed laws of trade. Wecan not believe that the 
millers and farmers of to-day are responsible for the 
estrangement and bitterness which exist between 
them at this time. It is a condition of affairs which has, 
to a great extent, been brought about and fostered by 
speculative grain dealers, dishonest elevator managers 
and political demagogues seeking to control the gran- 
ger vote. It has been developed largely, also, by the 
reckless paragraphing of a sensational and careless 
press. A leading cause for regret is found in the fact 
that great abuses exist in the grain and flour trade of 
this country—abuses which can be speedily and prop- 
erly remedied by united, earnest action on the part of 
the miller and the farmer. If they were to work to- 
gether, with confidence in each other’s integrity, great 
and needed reforms might be effected. So long as they 
stand apart, the millers silent and the farmers abusive, 
there can be no hope for better legislation, or enforce- 
ment of laws now on the statute books framed for the 
benefit of both. No more fitting time for burying the 
hatchet can be found than the present. Every sign is 
right for such a consolidation of interests, and the 
sooner it is accomplished, the better for the farmer 
and miller and for the great public depending upon 





both for its daily bread. 
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DETACHED 
ROLLER 
MILLS, 


Suited to any mill and 
every duty. 
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ROLLER MILLS. 























CONCENTRATED 
ROLLER 
MILLS, 


Suited for mills where econo- 
my of space occupied is 
a desideratum. 








EIGHT-ROLL 


ROLLER 
MILLS, 


Suited for mills of small ca- 
pacity, say from 40 to 
65 bbls daily. 





For beauty of design, ease and facility of adjustment, perfection of 
eae or reli simplicity of construction, character of product, homo- 
Src of roll surface, accuracy of corrugation, wide range of adapta- 

ility, freedom from annoying breakdowns, durability and small con- 
sumption of power, the palm of superiority must be awarded to 
Odell’s Celebrated Roller Mills. Made in a wide hye ag of styles and 
sizes; in use with unvarying satisfactory results in the largest and 
smallest mills in the country ; endorsed by those who use them and 
those who see them in operation, it would appear the part of wisdom 
to investigate the features which have given them their popularity. 























WRITE TO OR CALL UPON THE 


Stilwell & Bierce Mig. Company, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


NORTH STAR IRON WORKS CO., Northwestern Agents. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 








MILLING IN ST. LOUIS IN 1884. 
From the many.views. taken and. figures.seen, this 
year’s work in our mills will compare well with 1883, 
which, however, was not, as I remember, very encour- 
aging or prosperous. This conclusion is drawn only 
as regards the profits, for as to the operative condi- 
tion of the mills, an increase in capacity is noted, as 
well as improvement in the quality of their product. 
The capacity of the mills I find to be 18,950 bbls 
per day, this being an increase of 2,400 barrels over 
last year’s figures, which were 16,550. Despite the 
stagnant condition of the market which prevailed dur- 
ing full two-thirds of the year, the actual daily work 
of the mills was large, and shipments to date amount 
to 3,000,000 barrels. Receipts will fall behind last 
year’s figures, as our country neighbors, being far re- 
moved from labor saving facilities, found it utterly im- 
possible to operate when the markets were unusually 


low. 
In the mechanical features all the mills show a grat- 


ifying improvement, having during the past year 
added more or less improved machinery and in several 
cases the entire system being changed. The working 
forces of the mills show some changes, and several head 
millers have, as it were, exchanged positions, but in 
the main the old and faithful employes still attend to 
their allotted tasks, to the satisfaction of themselves 
and their employers. 

Of those upon whom Dame Fortune refused to 
cast her bountiful favors, two are recorded—the At- 
lantic Milling Co. and the D. L. Wing Milling Co., 
both of whom went to the wall last spring, from the 
effects, it is said, of consigning to foreign ports. No 
other disastrous incident of note can be brought to 
mind as this sketch is written, but perhaps it is better 
to glance on the bright than on the dark side, and give 
a few words of encouragement to each mill as it pre- 
sents itself. . 

The Eagle and Alton City mills, owned and operated 
by E. O. Stanard & Co., have, during the past year, 
contrived to run steadily, stopping only to be enlarged 
and refitted—the Eagle with a new battery of boilers, 
and the Alton City by having its capacity increased 
from 600 to 1,000 barrels per day. The work was com- 
pleted in as short a time as possible, to avoid an ac- 
cumulation of orders, which are continually being re- 
ceived for the “Royal Patent” and other popular 
brands. Charlie Brown scores his fifteenth year as 
head miller of the Eagle, while his brother William 
has for many years filled the position of head miller at 
the Alton City. Verily, two of a kind, and good ones 
at that. 

Plant’s Roller A, the latest new acquisition to our 
group of mills, is rightly the successor of the old 
Franklin, so long and favorably known through the 
milling world. The new mill is situated on the corner 
of Second street and Chouteau avenue, near the tracks 
of the Wabash & Iron Mountain railroad, with which 
it is connected by a private switch. It was started up 
for the first time early in the spring, and its success was 
instantaneous. In fact, its product met with such fa- 
vor that its proprietors were compelled to almost im- 
mediately equip the second half, in order to keep up 
with the orders pouring in. The second half was 
started with the coming of the new crop, and since 
then the entire mill has been in operation, making a 
daily output of about 2,000 barrels, the largest product 
of any mill in this section. John Milne, who was in 
charge of the old Franklin, is head miller of the Roller 
A, and is rightfully entitled to the credit that is re- 
ceived by the mill’s brands for excellence and’ uni- 
formity. 

“Crangle’s Life,” as some are wont to designate it, 
more generally called the Anchor mill, is among the 
steady runners. The past year has been an eventful 
one in its career, for in October its product obtained 
the ¢hree first premiums at our fair over a vast number 
of competitors—something unprecedented in the mill- 
ing history of St. Louis. Early in the spring its capac- 
ity was increased by the addition of quite a number of 
rolls and other machinery and Head Miller Dan Foley, 
president of the National Operative Millers’ Associa- 
tion, assumed charge. Since then it has taken front 





rank in the race for quality and uniformity, and always 





has orders ahead. Its electric light plant placed some 
time ago, works to perfection and facilitates night 
work very.much.. Since its.enlargement the Anchor 
turns out some 1,100 barrels per day, all of which is 
nearly always sold before it is ground. 

The ever moving Victoria is at the top this year as 


the steadiest running of all the mills, having lost only 


a few days at the commencement of the crop anda 
week’s time while a new boiler was added to its bat- 
tery. Its equipment has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of several improved machines, which, however, 
have not materially increased its capacity. 

The United States, generally known as Goddard’s 
mill, has been running steadily since the new crop be- 
gan tocome in. The low, dull condition of the flour 
market in the spring made it impossible to operate 
without a loss to the proprietors, hence it was shut 
down for quite a while. This mill’s product finds a 
ready market, and lately a foreign demand for it has 
arisen. Under the watchful care of Head Miller 
David Pollock, its grinding battery has made a daily 
output of about 700 barrels. 

Among the mills of this city which will without 
doubt show a good balance on the winning side of the 
ledger will be the Park and President, owned and op- 
erated by the Kaufmann MillingCo. Quite in contrast 
with the same time last year, both mills are in active 
operation, the President running both halves, the sec- 
ond of which was completed early in the summer. 
The Park has an excellent name for its superior pro- 
duction, which is equally shared by its foster brother, 
the President. This superiority of their output is the 
company’s winning feature, and is given the personal 
attention of the proprietors, who carefully examine 
all the grain before it is used in the mill. During the 
past year the mill’s trade has increased twofold, and 
no difficulty is experienced in placing all its flour, 
which in many instances brings ten to twenty cents 
above the market. The mills are under the care of 
the Simpson Bros., who are well known through this 
section as A No. 1 head millers. 

The Planet, since it was operated by the new com- 
pany, has run quite steadily, and being one of the 
largest mills, its work reflects great credit on Head 
Miller Popplestone, who has also by careful manipula- 
tion brought the Planet’s brands up to ahigh standard. 
The present accredited capacity is 1,600 bbls per 


day. 
The Crown Roller, whose brands have of late been 
anxiously sought after by foreign buyers, has made ex- 
cellent progress during the year, and presents almost 
a full time sheet and a fair increase in its capacity by 
the introduction of new and improved machinery. The 
cleaning system has been entirely changed and is now 
nearly perfect. Vast improvements have been made 
in the cooper shops and stables, and the addition of a 
two story warehouse, 85x1oo feet, is one of this year’s 
improvements. The present capacity is 650 bbls per 


day. 
Another first-class mill is the Camp Spring, which, 


sincé its remodeling last year, has run quite steadily, 
placing the greater part of its product throughout the 
southern states, and its local demand calling for 
another large amount. It has during the year aver- 
aged a run of 400 bbls per day. Several minor alter- 
ations have been made, and its proprietors are ever 
ready to add any meritorious machine which will 
increase the excellent reputation of their flour. Head 
Miller H. Ackerman watches over the operative con- 
dition of the mill. 

H. B. Eggers & Co.’s Merrimac mill continues run- 
ning, and has put in good time. _During the recent 
dull spell it was placed on half time, but will ere long 
be running full time. No material changes have taken 
place, and the capacity is now 400 barrels per day. 

On the east side we have the Hezel mill, of 400 bar- 
rels capacity, under the care of Head Miller G. Doy- 
len. During 1884 it succeeded in putting in nearly 
full time. The equipment has been increased by the 
addition of thirteen double pairs of rolls, and various 
other improved machinery. The excellent railroad 
facilities give the mill special advantages as regards 
shipments, greatly favoring its increasing trade. 

Farther down on the same side of the river we have 
the D, M, Kehlor mill, the capacity of which was in- 





creased about three months ago to about 800 barrels 
per day. It has lately been running steadily, but lost 
considerable time last spring through dull times and 
inadequate water supply. Its product meets with 
much favor in Europe, and its brands can be found in 
nearly every town in Great Britain. 

The Saxony mill is among the number finding a 
ready local market for its product. As was the case 
with the other mills, the early part of the year found 
it running irregularly and losing considerable time. 
Of late, however, it has been running steadily on 
large contracts, and bids fair to see the old year out 
under full headway. Several changes have been made 
in the plant during the year, and its enterprising pro- 
prietors, E. W. Leonhardt & Co., will, as soon as their 
trade demands it, double their present capacity of 400 
barrels per day. 

The Jefferson mill, remodeled last spring, has run 
quite steadily on this crop, and averaged a daily out- 
put of 600 barrels. 

The St. George mill, in the southern part of town, 
has been running nicely lately on city contracts and 
local trade, but finds a ready market for its surplus. 
No change has occurred during the year and business 
has been moderately good. 

There are other mills worthy of mention, but space 
will not permit. The old Atlantic, now the Regina, 
we hope to hear from most favorably during 1885.. A 
glance at the wheat receipts shows that they will prob- 
ably fall behind last year’s by about 1,000,000 bushels 
while shipments will show a corresponding decrease 


St. Louis, Dec. 20. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 
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Under the sod and dew, 
Waiting the sprouting day, 

Nestled a grain of wheat, 
Chilled by the clammy clay. 


Patient and quiet it lay 

Covered by Mother Earth, 
Eager for warmth to come 

And give the green stalk birth. 


Cold the wind from the north, 
Cloudy the face of the sky, 

Not a smile from the sun— 
Snowflakes hurrying by. 


Moaneth the grain of wheat, 
“South wind, come warm to me, 
Come quick, or I perish ; 
Sweet raindrops, fly to me.” 


Long pined the wheat grain, lone, 
Shriveling, faint with thirst, 
Sad now, once so joyous 
When in the sunshine nursed. 


Just when life seemed leaving, 
Change came in the weather ; 

From the east, the storm cloud, 
Moist’ning field and heather. 


Warm the wind from the south, 
Out burst the green tendrils, 

Through the soft crust sprouted, 
In them Earth’s life blood thrills. 


Graceful and fair to see, 
Rose the straight stalk in air, 
Green head waving gently, 
Bowing, as if in prayer. 
“Praised be Ceres,” it said, 
“Life she giveth to me; 
Man,” it cried, in gladness, 
“Mine I will give to thee!” 


VENVOI. 
The old rule is sacred 
All through the changing years ; 
“Life for life,” it hath said, 
Here in this vale of tears. 


Spo, CWallchan 
a 
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Works at South Chicago. 
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Office, 76 East Yan Buren St., CHICAGO, 
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Flour, Oat Meal, Hominy, Feed, Cotton Seed 
Oil and Linseed Oil Mills, Elevators and 
Warehouses; for Grain Driers, Oat Riddles, 
Wheat Screens, Oat Meal Screens, Cockle 
Separators, Receiving Riddles, Flax Screens, 
Corn Screens, Fanning Mills, Grain Separa- 


) = ~ tors and Graders, Smutter Cases, etc. 
THE OLDEST HOUSE OF THE KIND IN THE NORTHWEST. 


ONE OF THE PIONEERS OF THE BUSINESS IN AMERICA. 
For Samples, Catalogues, Circulars and Prices, Address 
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BOWSHER’S SPEED: MOTION INDICATOR 


Is one of the Most Useful 
and Profitable Devices 
ever put in a Mill. 


S extremely simple in con- 
struction, absolutely reli- 
able, and will last a litetime. 
Shows every change of speed 
instantly, and alarms when 
machinery runs too fast or 
too slow, though the alarm 
hammer may be_ hooked 
back so as not to alarm at 
any speed. 

With the Indicator, the 
poorest man in the mill can 
regulate speed, and discover 
“chokes,” “belts off,” “ma- 
chinery run empty,” etc., 
etc., as well as the best ex- 
pert. It will pay for itself 
in thirty days in dollars and 
cents, aside from its won- 
derful conveniences to the 
miller. 

One of the best evidences 
of the practical usefulness 
of the Bowsher Indicator is 
that thousands of them are 
in use, most of which were 
bought after thirty days’ 
trial, so that the parties pur- 


chasing were their own judges as to their usefulness, as they were under no obligations to pay 
for them unless satisfactory in every respsct, many mills being provided with an Indicator for 
each separate motor, as shown in cut. 


Sent to any responsible party on Thirty Days’ Trial. 


In writing, always give the Size and Average Speed of the shaft you wish to connect to. 
Dial, 12 inches diameter; weight, ro pounds. 





N. P. BOWSHER, imnuractures, SOUTH BEND, I 


Indicates motion exact. 





SEND FOR PRICES ON 


Mill Cogs, Conveyor Flights, Split Wood Pulleys, Etc. 


ND. 


Where the power is vari- 
able the Indicator is of much 
utility—Zdw P. Allis & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

We have placed a number 
in mills built by us, and every 
miller who wants a uniform 
motion should have one 
of the Indicators.—Great 
Western Mfg. Co , Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Have furnished a number 
to our customers, and we 
find them _ satisfactory.— 
Stilwell & Brerce Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

We have applied a large 
number of your Indicators 
to flour mill machinery and 
have never heard a complaint 
regarding them. The Indi- 
cator is as valuable as you 
represent it to be. — Zhe 
Jno. T. Noye Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

We value it for our pur- 
pose more than a governor. 
—WNorris & Dow, Stough- 
ton, Wis. 

Works like a charm.— 
Ff. B. Ehrsam, Enterprise, 
Kan. 


Not only eonvenient, but of great practical benefit.—/. S. Fohnson & Co., Milford, Neb. 
Durable, reliable. —¥. Z. Linderman, Osseo, Wis. 


TEIOUSANDS IN USE 
No Expense to Connect Them, as any Miller can put them up in One Hour. 
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A FINANCIAL EXPERIMENT. 





CHAPTER I. 
YOUNG man was walking along a residence 
street of a prosperous city. It was in the even- 
ing at the season of the year when there were 
just beginning to be indications of frost. It was 
at that time when every one said to every one else, 
“We shall certainly have frost to-night if it only stays 
clear.” This remark had been addressed only a few 
moments before to the young man who is now walking 
so briskly. He did not show much interest in the 
frost, however; and without showing, in even the 
slightest degree, a disposition to be impolite, it was 
plainly to be seen that he was not disturbed by the 





weather. Still there is always something about these 
remarks as to the frosts and the 





that yellow which I didn’t like, and made it just a 
shade darker, and you’ve no idea how it improves it. 
Jennie Mills was in here just before supper, and when 
I suggested to her that blue and red morning glories 
did not grow on the same vine, the way she was work- 
ing them on her table cover, she bit her lips and said 
she thought my roses were too large; that was all she 
could say. -She says that George is going to buy that 
house of King’s over on Walnut street, and that they 
are to be married next month.” 

“That’s nice.” 

“Why, Will, what’s the matter? 
and worn out.” 

Just then some one was heard coming into the sitting 
room. 

“Mary,is Will in there ?” her father was heard to say. 


You look all tired 





you talk about something pleasanter first. I have had 
this thing with me all day to-day.” ; 

“Didn’t you loan them some money about a year 
ago ?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I got frightened and drew it out about a 
month ago. Mr. Brown looked at me rather strangely 
at that time, and asked an unusual question for him as 
to what I wanted to do with the money, and I told him 
that I wanted to use it. My suspicion of their sol- 
vency troubled him not a little. He told me this morn- 
ing that he was glad I had my money, that he was 
tired of carrying the business, and was going to let it 
go to-day. Papers are being made out now, and an 
assignment will be made in the morning.” 

“I don’t know what all this about an assignment 
means, but I suppose it means that they have failed 

and you are without a situation. 





rains, the heat and the cold, which 
is calculated to warm up the spirit 
in all of us. There is the oppor- 
tunity for a common understand- 
ing, a basis for agreement. A 


conversation started in this way null 






olen answered Rer 





has a propitious beginning. But 
our young man was not to be dis- 
turbed in the line of his thought 
by remarks about the weather. 
His friend had walked along at 
his side for a time, but he branched 
off at a side street with the remark 
that he believed he would go and 
see if George was at home, show- 
ing that his purposes that evening 
were rather indefinite, and that 
there was nothing to lead him 
further with his present corfipany. 

A cool, crisp evening of this 
kind invites vigorous pedestrian- 
ism. It is pleasant to be out of 
doors, as a change from the soft, 
muggy days which so often come 
in October. A seat by the fire 
in-doors, a pleasant grate fire 
preferably, is equally agreeable. 
There is a novelty in punching the 
coal and raking the ashes, the fas- 
cination of which continues all 


winter. 
As this young man turned into 


the yard of a large, homely look- 
ing house he was saluted by a 
little dog which came bouncing 
around the corner of the house, 
barking at the rate of not less 
than sixty a minute. But he in 
an instant recognized his mistake, 
and, as little dogs do, he was beg- 
ging thousands of pardons for ap- 
pearing to be suspicious of a 
friend; he was laughing, whin- 
ing and dancing around his feet. 
“Mustn’t go back on an old friend, 
Bob,” was the answer to all this. 
Bob appeared relieved, and went -e 
around to the kitchen door to fin- 
ish his supper, which he had left 
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But you can get another one easi- 
ly, can’t you, Will?” 

“T don’t know whether I can or 
not, and if I could I don’t believe 
that I want it.” 

“What are you thinking about? 
What are you going to do?” 

“I am going to start a bank.” 

“OQ, you foolish boy! The idea 
of your talking about starting a 
bank with barely two thousand 
dollars!” 

“Well, I have a little more than 
that. There is my horse and 
buggy ——” 

“But you are not going to sell 
Bess,” she interrupted. 

“If I carry out my plans I will 
have to; and there is my watch.” 

“O, Will, stop talking such 
nonsense. Selling a horse and 
buggy and watch to start a bank!” 

“Give the young man a chance, 
Mary,” was the remark which 
came from the next room, show- 
ing that they had an interested 
auditor in the person of Mr. 
Browning, in the back room. 

“Won’t you come in and listen 
to the scheme, Mr. Browning?” 


said Will. 
“No, T’ll not bother you to- 


night,” said he, thoughtfully.“ Call 
in and see me to-morrow. It was 
in relation to Brown’s affairs that 
I wanted to talk to you this even- 
ing, but if you got your money 
out that is all I want to know,” and 
he bade them good night and went 
up stairs. 

“Well, now go on and tell me 
about the bank, and I won’t inter- 
rupt you any more,” said Mary. 

“T can get together about twen- 
ty-six hundred dollars. On that 
I will start my bank, or rather a 
loan agency. There are a great 
many people who need money 
badly for a short time and who can 

















to do police duty. 

The ring at the front door was not long in being an- 
swered. 

“Why, Will, you are late to-night. What is the 
matter?” was asked by a bright faced, pretty young 
woman who held on to Will’s hand. 

“I will tell you about that after a while,” he an- 
swered, and he was holding her in his arms almost be- 
fore she had closed the door. She was straightening 
out a ruffled lace collar while he was removing his over- 
coat, and they walked into the front parlor together. 
His seat in the room was a low reclining chair, and 
hers, for the time being, was an ottoman beside him. 

“There’s going to be frost to-night, isn’t there, 
Will?” 

“T think there is if it stays clear,” he answered. 

“O, Will, you mustn’t forget to let me show you the 
table cover before you go home. I worked in some of 


the shaded leaves this afternoon and took out some of 








Mary moved out a little from Will’s chair and said 
“Yes,” and Will said “Yes,” also. 

“Will, I would like to see you before you go home.” 

“All right, sir, I will be out there before I go.” 

He got up from the low reclining chair and led Mary 
to the sofa, which was situated so as to be out of range 
from the sitting room, and there they sat several min- 
utes without saying anything. 

“Tell me what are you looking so serious about, 
Will.” 

“A very serious matter,” he answered. “The Brown 
machine works ends its business existence to-morrow.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

“Because I wasn’t sure of it, in the first place, and 
then I didn’t think I ought to say anything about it.” 

“No, but I mean why didn’t you tell me when you 
first came this evening.” 

“One hates to break bad news, and I wanted to hear 








not furnish the ordinary security 
required by banks. And again, the sums which they 
wish to borrow are usually smaller than banks care to 
loan... Under the circumstances these people can be 
expected to pay very high rates of interest. In Boston 
and vicinity very large sums of money are loaned with 
personal property as collateral. There is a demand 
for something of that kind here, and I propose to 
fill it.” 
“How did you learn all this ?” 
“The last time I was east for the machine company, 
I met a gentleman who was in that business. He said 
that if by any chance he should ever lose all of his 
money he knew how he would recover his fortune ; 
that if need be he would go to work at fifteen dollars a 
week. Then heand his wife and child would rent two 
rooms and live on -half of it, and that the other seven 
dollars and a half he would loan at seven, eight, and 


Continued on page 40. 
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GLEANINGS FROM HOLY WRIT. 





The Hebrew scriptures, upon which commentators, 
exegetes and all manner of writers have penned man- 
uscripts numberless as the leaves of the forests, and 
in all civilized tongues under heaven, touch directly 
upon many subjects of infinite importance to the human 
race, and more or less indirectly, also, upon a multi- 
tude of other themes that come within the ken of the 
minds of men. Among much else, they show that at 
least a few of the arts and sciences flourished in a 
crude manner far back in the dim, historic eras of an- 
tiquity and the youth of the world, and that even in 
that far-away time, in their search for the means of 
bodily sustenance, forced upon them by dire necessity, 
men had discovered some method of crushing or grind- 
ing grain into flour and meal. We further learn that in 
the days of the patriarchs these articles of food were 
measurably common, and that the art of bread-mak- 
ing and the use of leaven were known. Itwasnot long, 
therefore, before commerce in grain and flour. became 
common to some extent. So precious were these arti- 
cles in the sight of the Israelites that they were offered 
to Jehovah as acceptable oblations. “Fine flour,” 
the “first fruits” of the harvest, and “the finest of the 
wheat” were most highly prized among them. It is 
probable, though, that through all the eras in which 
the Hebrews existed as a nation, there was little im- 
provement in the art of milling—nothing better than 
hard manual labor in grinding or crushing the grain 
was thought of as possible. The Shemitic nations 
have never possessed much of the peculiar tact which 
searches out the hidden laws of nature and mechanical 
forces and utilizes them for the help of man. It was 
left for the slow march of the centuries to bring to the 
front the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic branches of the 
sons of Japheth. They, having inherent within them- 
selves invincible energy and matchless inventive skill, 
have become unique in the history of the world, and 
brought far toward perfection milling and most other 
arts which the Orientals originated, besides making 
many new and wondrous discoveries, and_ utilizing 
them toward the uplifting and comfort of humanity. 

*In the following columns appear copious quotations 
from the scriptures. They bear upon cereals, the 
making of flour, and upon the baker’s art, besides 
many other things touching more or less directly there- 
on. For the sake of brevity and economy in space, 
many quotations (chiefly of a figurative nature) are 
omitted, but at the end of the citations given from each 
book these omissions are noted in due order, the chap- 
ter and verse being in each case given, while each 
quotation cited has also its proper reference. The 
foot notes accompanying this compilation also attest 
and give reference to other quotations discarded on ac- 
count of their being grouped, as it were, in classes, or, 
rather, with variations, repeating the same things over 
and over. It is hoped that the words following will be 
found of more than passing interest to millers and 
bakers, and all readers, coming as they do from the 
inspired word of the Maker of all things, and at the 
Christmas-tide when all hearts are turned toward the 


Christ : 
* GENESIS. 


es In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.—iii. 19. 
‘\\S) While the earth remaineth, seed timeand harvest * 
* * shall not fail.—viii. 22. 

Therefore God give thee plenty of fcorn.—xxvii. 28. 

If God will be with me * * * and will give me 
bread to eat-.* *~* then shall the Lord be my 
God.—xviii. 20, 21. 

Behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, 
lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright; and, be- 
hold, your sheaves stood round about and did obei- 
sance to my sheaf.—xxxvii. 7. 

The butler of the king of Egypt and his baker had 
offended their lord.—xl. 1. 

And Pharaoh was wroth against * * * 
of the bakers.—xl. 2. 

But he hanged the chief baker.—xl. 22. 

The Egyptians would not eat bread with the He- 
brews.—xliii. 32. 

And yet there are five years in the which there shall 
be neither earing nor harvest.—xlv. 6. 

And Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses 


the chief 








* 6. © and fed them with bread for all their cattle. 


—xlvii. 17. 

Omissions: xiv. 18; xviii. 5, 6; xix. 3; xxi. 14} 
Xxiv. 25, 32; XXV. 343 XXVii. 173 XXX. 143 XXxi. 54; 
Xxxvii. 25; xxxix. 6; xl. 5, 16, 20; xli. 10, 55; xiii. 
25; xlv. 23; xvii. 12, 13, 15, 19; xlix. 20. 

EXODUS. 

Ye shall no more give the people {straw to make 
brick, as heretofore; let them go and aay straw for 
themselves.—v. 7. 

And the river shall bring forth frogs ipondiatty, 
which shall go * * * into thine ovens and into thy 
kneading troughs.—viii. 13. 

The barley was smitten, for the barley was in the 
ear * * * but the wheat and rie were not smitten. 
—ix. 31, 32. 

And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast with 
fire, and $unleavened bread.—xii. 8. 

Iwill rain |}bread from heaven for you.—xvi. 14. 

Ye shall serve the Lord your God, and he shall bless 
thy bread.—xxiii. 25. 

Thou shalt observe the: feast of weeks, of the first 
fruits of wheat harvest.—xxxiv. 22. 

Omissions: ii. 20; xi. 153. xXvi..35- xvili. 12; xxiii. 
16; XXV. 303 XXiX, 40; XXXiv. 21; Xxxv.:13; Xxxix. 36; 
xi, 23. 

Leviticus. 

And when any will offer a meat offering unto the 
Lord, his offering shall be of {fine flour.—ii. 1. 

And when -ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the corners of the field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy. harvest.—xix. Ig. 

When I bave broken the staff of your bread, ten 
women shall bake your bread in one oven, and they 
shall deliver you your bread again by weight.—xxvi. 26. 

Omissions: xxiii. 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22; 
xxiv. 5; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 16. 

NUMBERS. 

And upon the table of shew bread they shall spread 
acloth of blue, * * * and the the continual shew 
bread shall be thereon.—iv. 7. 

The **tenth part of an ephahof barley meal.—v. 15. 

All the best of the wheat.—xviii. 12. 

Omission: xxi. I5. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Man doth not. live by bread alone.—viii. 3. [See 
also Matthew iv. 4.] 

A land of wheat and barley * * * aland wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness.—viii. 8, 9. 

No man shall take the — or the nether millstone 
to pledge.—xxiv. 6. 

When thou -cuttest down thy harvest in cae field, 
and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it.—xxiv. 18. 

Omissions: ix. 18; xxxii. 14. 

JOSHUA. 


This our bread we took hot for our provision out of 
our houses on the day we came forth to go unto you; 
but now, behold, it is dry and it is mouldy.—ix. 12. 

Omission: ix. 5. 

JUDGES. 

His [Joash’s] son Gideon threshed wheat by the wine 
press.—vi. II. 

And Gideon went, and ‘eis ready a kid, and un- 
leavened cakes of an ephah of flour. * * * And 
the angel of the Lord said unto him, Take the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes, and lay them “upon this 
rock. * * * Then the angel of the Lord put forth 
the end of the staff that was in his hand, and 
touched the flesh and the unleavened cakes, and there 
rose up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes.—vi. Ig, 20, 21. 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone up- 
on Abimelech’s head.—ix. 53. 

Comfort thy heart with a morsel of bread.—xix. 5. 

Omissions: vii. 13; viii. 5, 6, 15; xix. 19; 

RUTH. 

+tAnd Ruth, the Moabitess, said unto Naomi, let us 
now go to the field, and glean ears of corn. * *. * 
And she went, and came, and gleaned in the field after 


the reapers.—ii. 2, 3. 
I, SAMUEL. . 


Will set ‘them to ear his ground and to reap his har- 





vest. * * * And he will take your daughters to be 





confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers.— 
viii. 12, 13. 
And the bread is in a manner common.—xxi. 5. 


Omissions: 1, 24; ii. 36; vi. 13; x. 3, 4; xii. 17; 
xvii. 17; xxi. 3, 4,65 xxv. II; xxviii. 20, 22,24; xxx. 
E342. 


II, SAMUEL, 

Let there not fail from the house of Joab * * * 
one that lacketh bread.—iii. 29. 

And they came thither into the midst of the house, 
as though they would have fetched wheat.—iv. 6. 

And she took flour, and kneaded it, and made cakes 
in his sight, and did bake the cakes.—xiii. 8. 

Joab’s field is near mine, and he hath barley there. 
—xiv. 30. 

Barzillia, the Gileadite of Rogelim, brought * * * 
wheat, and barley and flour.—xvii. 27, 28. 

Omissions: vi. 19; ix. 10; xi. 21; xii. 17; xii. 22, 
23; Xvi. I, 2; xxi. 9, Io. 

I. KINGS. 

Solomon’s provision for one day was thirty measures 
of fine flour, and three score measures of meal.—iv. 22. 

Neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this 
place. For so it was charged me by the word of the 
Lord, saying, eat no t{bread.—xiii. 7, 8 

The barrel of meal shall not waste. * * * And 
the barrel of meal wasted not.—xvii. 14, 16. 

Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and hid them by 
fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water.— 
XViii. 4. 

Feed him with bread of affliction.—xxii. 27. 

Omissions: iv. 28;. v. 11; xvii. 11, 12, 133 xviii. 
B35 S55. G5 XXt..45 BaF 

II. KINGS. 

And there came a man from Baal-shalishba and 
brought the man of God bread of the first fruits, 
twenty loaves of barley, and full ears of corn, in the 
husk.—iv. 43. 

To-morrow about this time shall a measure of fine 
flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley 
for a shekel.—vii. 1. [See also vii. 16, 18.] 

Omissions: ‘iv. 8, 18, 41; vi. 22; xviii. 323; xxiii. 
Il; XXv. 29. 

I. CHRONICLES. 

Some of them also were appointed to oversee * * 
* the fine flour.—ix. 29. 

Moreover they that were nigh them, even unto Issa- 
char and Zebulun and Naphtali, brought bread on 
asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, and 
meat, meal.—xii. 4o. 

Omissions: xxi. 23; xxiii. 29; xxviii. 16. 

II. CHRONICLES. 

I [Solomon] will give to thy servants, the hewers 
that cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten 
wheat, and twenty thousand measures of barley.— 
ii. Io. 

Feed him with bread of afflictiom.—xviii. 26. 

Omissions: ii. 4, 14; iv. 193; xiii. 11; xxvii. 5; 


xxix. 18. 
EZRA. 
Omissions: vi. 9; vii. 22; x. 6. 
NEHEMIAH. 


We should bring the first fruits of ourdough * * 
* to the priests.—x. 37. 

In those days I saw in Judah some treading wine- 
presses on the Sabbath, and bringing in sheaves.— 
xiii. 15. 

Omissions: ¥, 24. 45,18 5 2. 32, 93% -X. 373 xili,.2. 
: JOB. 

Thou [Job] hast withholden bread from the hungry. 
—xxii. 7. 

As for the earth, out of it cometh bread.—xxviii. 5. 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle in- 
stead of barley.—xxxi. 40. 

His [the leviathan’s] heart is as firm as a stone ; yea, 
as hard as a piece of the nether millstone.—xli. 24. 

Omissions: xxvii. 14; xxxiii. 20; xlii. 10 

THE PSALMS. 

I have been young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.—xxxvii. 25. 

He should have fed them also with the finest of the 
wheat.—Ixxxi. 16. 

Bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.—civ. 15. 
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He that goeth forth arid weepeth, bearing precios 
seed, shall ddubtless conie again with rejoicing, bear- 
ing his shédves with him.—cxxvi. 6. 

It is vain for you * * * to eat the bread of sor- 
rOws.—CXXVii: 2: 

Oniissions: xiv. 4; liii. 4j lxxviii. 20; cii. 4, 9; 
Cxxix. 7. 

PROVERBS. 

They eat the bread of wickedriess.—iv. 17. 

Bread eaten in secret is pléasarit.—ix. 17. 

He that sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth 
shame.—x. 5. 

He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread. 
—xii. II. 

Bread of deceit is sweet to a man.—xx. 17. 

Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye. 
xxiii. 6. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat.— 
SEV. 20. 

As rain in harvest, so honour is not seemly in a fool. 
—xxvi. I. 

Though thou shouldest bray a fool in.a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him.—xxvii. 22. 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread. 
—xxviii. 19. 

For a piece of bread that man will transgress.— 
Xxvili. 21. 

She [the true woman] eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness.—xxxi. 27. 

Omissions: vi. 26; ix. 5; xx. 13. 

ECCLESIASTES. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find 
it after many days.—xi. |. 

Omission: ix. 7. 

SONG OF SOLOMON. 
An heap of wheat set about with lilies.—vii. 2. 
ISAIAH. 

Bread corn is bruised; because he will not ever be 
threshing it, nor break it with the wheel of his cart, nor 
bruise it with his horsemen.-—xxviii. 28. 

Then shall he give the * * * bread of the in- 
crease of the earth.—xxx. 23. 

one oren *. * shall eat clean provender that 
hath been winnowed with the shovel and the fan.—xxx. 


24. 
Take the millstones, and grind meal.—xlvii. 2. 
Omissions «73 Wa Es 1c. Fs XVili. By ~RbVili. By: 


XXX, 2s Uxxvi. 17; LHY..15, 193 lv. 2, to; 
JEREMIAH. 

The harvest is past * * * 
—viii. 20. 

Moreover I will take from them * * * the 
sound of the millstones.—xxv. Io. 

The daughter of Babylon is like a threshing floor ; 
it is time to thresh her; yet a little while and the time 
of her harvest shall come.—li. 33. 

Omissions: v.17}; vii. 18; ix. 22; xxiii. 28; xxxi. 
335°KH. Bs xi, 143 xiv. to; 1. 16; li. 6. 

‘LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 

The young children ask bread, and no man breaketh 
it unto them.—iv. 4. 

We gat our bread with the peril of our lives.—v. 8. 

Omission: v. 9. 


and we are not saved. 


EZEKIEL. 

Even thus shall the children of Israel eat their de- 
filed bread among the Gentiles.—iv. 13. 

They shall eat bread by weight.—iv. 16. 

They traded in thy market wheat of Minnith and 
Pannag.—xxvii. 17. 

Omissions: iv. 9, 12, 15, 17; v. 16; xii. 183 xiii. 
19; MAV.-195 XV. 105° XV, 165 xxiv. 17, 22 5 Mtv: 
3» 7, 13- 

DANIEL. 
Like the chaff of the summer threshing floor.—ii. 35. 
I ate no pleasant bread.—x. 3. 

HOSEA. 

As an oven heated by the baker, who ceaseth from 
raising after he hath kneaded the dough, until it be 
leavened.—vii. 4. 

_ Ephraim is a cake not turned.—vii. 8. 

Omissions: iii. 2; vii. 6; viii. 7; ix. 4; xiii. 3. 

JOEL. 

Howl, O ye vine dressers, for the wheat and the bar- 

ley, because the field of the wheat is perished.—i. 11, 








Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe.—iii. 13. 
Omission: ii. 24. 
AMOS. 

Ye take from him [the poor man] burdens of wheat. 
—v. II. 

Sell the refuse of the wheat.—viii. 6. 

The plownian shall overtake the reaper.—ix. 13. 

Omissions: iv. 6, 7} vii. 124 Vili. 5, ff. 

OBADIAH. 

They that eat thy bread have laid a wound under 

thee. =i. 7. 


MICAH. 
Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap.—vi. 15. 
ZECHARIAH. 
Like a torch of fire in a sheaf.—xii. 6. 
MALACHI. 
Omission: i. 7. 
MATTHEW. 


Give us this this day our daily bread.—vi. 11. [See 
Luke xi. 3.] 

What man is there of you, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him astone ?—viii.g. [Lukexi. 11.] 

His enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat. 
—xiii. 25. [See also xiii. 26, 29, 30, 33, 39.] 

We have here but five loaves.—xiv. 17. [Also. xiv. 
19. 20.] 

It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogs.—xv. 26. 


How many loaves have ye? 
* * * 


And they said, Seven. 
And he took the seven loaves, and gave thanks, 
and brake them, and gave to his disciples.—xv. 34, 36. 

It were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck.—xviii. 6. [See Mark ix. 42 and Luke 
xvii. 2.] 

Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is 
my body.—xxvi. 26: [Also Luke xxii. 19.] 

Omissions; iil. 125; ivi.35 1% 37, 383 xi. 45 xvi. 
5, 6). 7,85 9; 10, 015). 12:3 SXiv.. As 

MARK. 

He putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come. 
iv. 29. 

Commanded them that they should take nothing for 
their journey, * * * no scrip, no bread.—vi. 8. 
[Luke ix. 3.] 

Omissions: ii. 26; vi. 37, 38, 41, 44, 523 vii. 3, 5, 
275 20:3.Vil¥..4,. 55 6):145, 15, FG, 17599) 20. 

LUKE. 

It [the kingdom of heaven] is like leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened.—xiii, 21. 

He took bread, and blessed it, and gave it to them. 
— xxiv. 30. 

Omussions:: iii; 17 5) iv.23,.4°3 1X91, 16,17; xi. 53 
MV. P5IXV. 175 xvi. 73 RKIVs 35; 

JOHN. 

Then cometh harvest, * * * look on the fields; 
for they are white already to harvest.—iv. 35. 

There came other boats from Tiberias nigh unto the 
place where they did eat bread.—vi. 23. 

They saw a fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, 
and bread.—xxI. 9. 

Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth 
them.—xxi. 13. 

ONMssiGns:: Viek,.7, 9, 11, 12, 13,26, 315.32; 335-345 
35, 41, 48, 50, 51, 58. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

When the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them.—xx. 7. 

Omissions: ii. 46; xii. 3; xx. 11; xxvii. 35. 

I. CORINTHIANS. 

The unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.—v. 8. 

The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ? For we being many are one 
bread, for we are all partakers of that one bread.—x. 
16537; 

The Lord Jesus the same night in which he was be- 
trayed, took bread.—xi. 23. 

And that which thou sowest * * * bare grain; 
it may chance of wheat or of some other grain.—xv. 37. 

Omissions: xi. 24, 26, 27, 28. 

Il. CORINTHIANS. 

-Minister bread for your food.—ix. Io. 

GALATIANS. 





A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.—v. 9, 








If. THESSALONIANS. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought.— 
iii. 8. 

Omission: iii. 12. 

HEBREWS. 

For therein was the tabernacle made; * * #* 
wherein was the candlestick, and the table, and the 
shew bread.—ix. 2. 

JAMES. 

Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 

down your fields.—v. 4. 
REVELATION. 

And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts 
say, A measure of wheat for a penny, and three meas- 
ures of barley for a penny.—vi. 6. 

Thrust in thy sickle and reap: for the time is come 
for thee to reap; for the harvest of the earth is ripe. 
And he that sat on the cloud thrust in his sickle on the 
earth; and the earth was reaped.—xiv. 15, 16. 

Fine flour and wheat * * * are departed from 
thee [Babylon], and thou shalt find them no more at 
all.—xviii. 13, 14. 

And a mighty angel took up a stone like a great 
millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying, Thus with 
violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down. 
—xviii. 21. 

And the sound of a millstone shall be heard no more 
at all in thee [Babylon].—xviii. 23. 


Of the sixty-six books in the bible, twenty-two (or 
one-third) were found to contain no quotations of the 
sort selected above. These books, in order, are: 
Esther, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, for the old testament; and in the new: Ro- 
mans, Ephesians, Phillipians, Colossians, I. Thessa- 
lonians, I. Timothy, II. Timothy, Titus, Philemon, I. 
Peter, II. Peter, I. John, II. John, III. John and Jude. 
It is believed by the compiler that the grouping of cita- 
tions, as above, from the scriptures on milling, cereals, 
and subjects connected therewith, is the first ever 
published. 


*The vible used for the selection of these quotations was the Oxford 
edition of King James’ version, and the spelling of all words is in accord- 
ance therewith. 

+Except in special cases no further selections will be made concerning 


corn. 
tQuotations about straw will hereafter be omitted. 


§Further mention is made of unleavened and leavened bread and 
cakes, and also of leaven itself, in Exodus, as follows: xii. 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 34, 39; xiii. 3, 6, 7; xxiii. 15, 18; xxix. 23, 32, 34; xxxiv. 18, 25. ‘The 
feast of unleavened bread will not be referred to hereafter. 

||Manna, as bread, will not be further noted. 

Fine flour, and unleavened bread, cakes and wafers were used in the 
various oblations of the Israelites. Further quotations in Leviticus omit- 
ted from the above citations may be found as follows: ii. 2,4, 5,7; V- 11; 
vi, 15, 16, 7, 20, 21; Vii. 12,13; viii. 2, 26, 31, 32; xiii. 10; xiv 21. 

**This is a portion of an offering. The quotations in relation to the 
use of flour and meal of barley in oblations are very numerous in the book 
of Numbers, and will not be cited further. 

ttIn the book of Ruth are many more clauses and verses relating to 
grain and the harvest, which for the sake of brevity are omitted. 

ttSee also xiii, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23. 
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A DREAM. 





And as I slept, I dreamed ; methought 
An angel’s voice resounded in mine ears, 
Saying to me in tones with sweetness fraught, 
Which banished all my awe and stilled my fears : 
“Thy life, Oh, miller, in its end must bear 
The likeness of the flour which thou hast ground ; 
For ’tis with thee as with the kernels fair 
Fresh from the sheaves by stalwart reapers bound. 
They show no need of thy refining toil, 
Yet ne’er their richest bounty can provide 
Till they be strongly cleansed of dust and soil, 
Till they be broken, torn and purified. 
So too, with thee who start upon thy way 
Young, strong, relying in thy human power ; 
Thou must be cleansed by sorrow’s weary sway, 
Thy heart be wrenched in many a bitter hour. 
Thy soul must writhe beneath the wheels of fate ; 
Through danger, loss, and through the fall of pride, 
Humble and altered from thy former state, 
Beaten and scourged, thou shalt be purified.” 
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Continued from page 36. 
ten per cent a month, which is the sum he is now get- 
ting for all his ready money.” 

“Maybe it is all right, but I don’t understand it.” 

“I will tell you this, Mary, that there are many 
people who will try to frown me down on this business 
until they find that I am making plenty of money out 
of it, and then it will be all right.” 

“Are you sure that you will make the money?” she 
asked. 

“I am positive. In the first place I know that I can 
loan it, and then there is no chance of my losing any- 
thing, as I will not loan on property the value of which 
I am not sure of, and then only about to one-fourth to 
one-third its value.” 








He soon became renowned as a most remarkable judge 
of credit. 

It was before banking hours when Will called that 
morning. 

“Glad to see you, Will, sit down. I was going to 
ask you about the money you had loaned to the 
machine works—your savings, you know; but I 
am glad to know that everything is all right in that 
respect.” 

“T came in to talk with you a little about my plans, if 
you have time to listen to me.” 

“O, yes, I have time, but we will just walk over to 
the elevator office, where there is less interruption. I 
haven’t been over there for a day or two, anyhow.” 





find it to their advantage to investigate our system of loaning. We pro 
vide a safe and easy way of obtaining loans in large or small sums on 
household furniture, horses, iages, &c., which can remain. undis- 
turbed in possession of the owner, a note at a fair rate of interest being 
all that we require, to be held by us as a matter of form until the neces- 
sity of borrowing the money is passed. All loans may be paid off by in- 
stalments if desired, but if this is not convenient, the loan can lie just as long 
as the borrower wishes. We also loan on diamonds, watches, plate, 
jewelry, &c., and these are at once placed in our large safety vault, and 
guaranteed, as is not done by any other house in Boston, against fire 
and theft. We have no brokers connected with our office, and the bor- 
rower deals with one person only from first to last. We keep money on 
hand always for good second mortgages on real estate, and our office is 
so well arranged that you can consult us in the strictest secrecy without 
coming in contact with others; or, if you prefer, we will call at your resid- 
ence or arog: of business if you iy oy a line by mail. Office hours from 
9 hae to 5 o'clock. PATERson & Co., Bankers, 230 Washington st., 
near State st, 


WE ARE PREPARED to loan money in large or small amounts, at 
lowest rates, on furniture, pianos, horses, carriages, assignments of 
city employes’ wages, and all kinds of personal property, owner to 
retain possession; we are not brokers, and promise fair dealing and 
cenfidence. Woopsury & Co., 79 Milk st., room 5. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED on life en- 
dowments and tontine insurance 





“Well, I hope it is all 
right,” said Mary, in an un- 
certain way. For the next 
five minutes neither of them 
said a word. Will, with his 
head thrown back, was looking 
at the gas fixture, yet not see- 
ing it. His mind was mov- 
ing rapidly both forward and 
backward from the future to 
the past. In Mary’s face there 
was a misty, troubled look. - 

“Are we to be married in 
the spring, Will, after all that 
has happened to change your 
plans ?” 

“Yes, indeed we are.” 

Then there was another 
pause. 

“Tf you sell your horse, you 
must sell it to father.” 

“That depends upon your 


father.” 
CHAPTER II. 


The next morning Will 
called on his prospective 
father-in-law, John H. Brown- 
ing. 

Mr. Browning had left his 
home in the east immediately 
before the war, and became 
interested in a woolen mill, 
the larger part of the profit 
fromwhich was gained through 
having the agency for the sale 
of wool manufacturing ma- 
chiery. This, together with 
judicious purchases in real es- 
tate, soon gave him rank as a 
capitalist. He was the owner 
of bank stock in a National 
bank some eight or ten years 
before the time of which I 
speak. He also owned some 
stock in an elevator company. 
The secretary of that com- 
pany had allowed some grain 
to go out without the formal- 
ity of taking up the receipts. 
The holder of these receipts 
subsequently made a demand 
for the amount of wheat for 
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policies; same bought on favorable 
terms; the purchase of tontine a spec- 
ialty, McCann & Co,, 217 Washington 
St., 12 to 2, 
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diamonds, watches, and also on !savings 
bank books. Loans may be repaid by 
iustalments, each payment reducing 
age + and interest, Business strict- 
y confidential. P.ivate room for ladies, 
with lady in attendance, 
residence if desired, 





Will call at 
le 


“How much interest do 
they get?” asked Mr. Brown- 
ing. 

“From eight to twelve per 
cent. a month.” 

“That can not be possible.” 

“Yes, it is so. I have an 
acquaintance who is in that 
line of business. Five years 
ago I knew that he had only 
a few thousand dollars, and 
now he has a fine house, and 
there are evidences of pros- 
perity on every side.” 

“Why do people want to 
borrow money on savings bank 
books, as I see by the adver- 
tisement ?” 

“Well, asked my acquaint- 
ance that same question. He 
said that people came to him 
and assigned their bank ac- 
counts over to him as collat- 
eral for money which they 
would borrow. Their argu- 
ment was that if they borrowed 
the money from him they 
would pay it back, but that if 
they drew it out of the bank 
they would not put itin again.” 

“I see—I see. This looks 
to me like a cross between 
a bank and a pawn shop.” 

“That is about what it is, 
but it is certainly a more re- 
spectable business than that 
of a pawn broker.” 

“Yes, I think it is. Anyhow 











I think it can be made so,” 
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said Mr. Browning. “There 
are people who come to see us 








which they called. This made 
a disturbance in the elevator 
company and Mr. Browning was forced into the 
position of president. Without having: any knowl- 
edge of the grain business, he was regarded as a 
business man, who could conduct the affairs of the 
company on a business plan, which he did to its suc- 
cess. About this time he left the woolen mill and was 
subsequently elected president of the bank, not through 
the weight of his stock, but from the necessity for 
conservative and able management. Such men are 
always in demand. He was genial, his habit being to 
talk to every one. This was really a part of his busi- 
ness method. He would talk to them about their bus- 
iness, or in fact about anything else which was upper- 
most in their minds, his method being such as to de- 
velop the thought most prominent with them. His 
manner was social rather than strictly business. 





They were soon quietly seated, and Mr. Browning 
said, “Now go ahead, Will.” 

“I was saying to Mary last night that I didn’t be- 
lieve I would look for another situation ; that I would 
scrape together all the money I could and loan it in 
small sums on personal property.” 

**T will confess that I don’t know much about that 
business. Where did you get hold of the idea?” 

‘“When I was in Boston last summer I was attract- 
ed to some advertisements in the Herald. They were 
of loan companies something on the order of what I 
have in mind, though they were rather lower in tone 
than I would care to be connected with. Here are 
some of their advertisements which I saved.” 

INANCIAL.—Paterson & Co., Money to Loan—230 Washington st., 


every day or so who want to 
borrow small sums of money 
on collaterals with which we do not want to be 
bothered. If you conduct the business, and es- 
pecially yourself, properly, as I have no doubt you 
will, you will in time get small deposits on which 
you can afford to pay a good interest. This will de- 
pend largely, however, upon your treatment of your 
customers. This thing is to be remembered in loan- 
ing money to people who want it in small sums, that 
you must take the position that you are favoring them, 
as opposed to the position that youare anxious to loan. 
Furthermore you must give them to understand that 
you want the money paid back at the proper time, 
rather than the interest and a renewal. With this 
idea, you are reasonably sure to get your interest if 
it becomes necessary to renew. If you think there is 





+ near State st. We are prepared to make loans in large or small sums, 
in or out of the city, for a day, a week, a month, or a year. Parties will 


a possibility of your having to foreclose, don’t loan the 
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money, no matter how large your margin of safety 
may be. The necessity for foreclosures is what would 
make your business obnoxious to the public. They 
do not always see things in a business light.” 

“My eastern acquaintance,” said Will, “mentioned 
this point. He said that he had out over $40,000 of 
his own money and that of others, and that he had not 
been compelled to foreclose a single mortgage in three 
months. By the way, I believe that I will call my 
business a loan company, say the ‘Star Loan Co.,’ or 
something of that kind, maybe the ‘Richmond Loan 
Co.,’ would be better. It would appear very ridicu- 
lous for one who has little or no money to sail an 
institution of this kind on his name.” 

“I think the idea is a good 


small, clean looking place. In it were a table and 
three chairs. The doors which connected it with the 
hall and front room were marked “private.” 

Many sheets of paper were wasted and much time 
consumed in concocting an advertisement for the two 
evening papers. He finally settled on this one: 


ANTED.—TO LOAN MONEY in sums of from one dollar to three 
hundred on household furniture, libraries, pianos, machinery, also 
stocks, bonds and fine jewelry. Office hours nine A. M, to five Pp. M. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays from seven to nine Pp. M. All busi- 
ness strictly confidential. Office, Room 3, second floor, Bronson block. 
RIcHMOND COLLATERAL Loan Co, 


After this advertisement had been handed in he felt 
that the die was surely cast, that he was now in for it 
for better or for worse. He bought the evening papers 





to take a look at his handiwork, and altogether felt 


thinking some one might come in. At last he had a 
call, but not to borrow money, however. A member 
of two bars wanted to borrow a bucket of coal. 

“You see,” he said, “I didn’t know it was going to be 
so cold this morning, and I just ordered my coal and 
it hasn’t got around yet.” 

Will let him have the coal, told him where to get it, 
and in the meanwhile the caller was looking around the 
room in a way in which people always study new quar- 
ters. : 

It was a long, dreary day, certainly the longest in the 
year to Will. He stood in the window and looked out, 
changed the position of his desk, thought how he 





might have changed his advertisement in the evening 
papers, wondered how he 





one. Do you intend to adver- 
tise your business? Where 
do you intend to have your 


office ?” 
“I thought I would put an 


advertisement in the evening 
papers, that will reach the 
people with whom I wish to 
do business. I want to locate 
my Office a little outside of the 
business section, or say im- 
mediately in the edge—on 
Bronson street would be a 
good place. I must have 
cheap rent and then I must 
have two rooms, one of which 
is private.” 

“I will say,” said Mr. 
Browning, “that the whole 
scheme looks all right, and, 
that if it doesn’t succeed, it is 
your own fault. I will look 
around here a little and then 
I will have to go to the bank. 
Wait a few minutes and we 
will walk over together.” 

This conversation had made 
Will feel very comfortable 
and during the few minutes 
of his waiting he was thinking 
about advertisements, rooms 
and furniture, and many 
things connected with the new 
office and the new business. 
For all that he felt encouraged, 
he was just a little fearful of 
what people would say of the 
character of the business, but 
at the same time this did not 
make enough impression to 
make him feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

After they parted, Will went 
down past the machine com- 
pany’s office and they told 
him that they would need his 
services for a couple of weeks 
yet in caring for the affairs of 
his department, which had to 
do principally with the collec- 
tions. This gave him a chance 
to look around for his room 
and to formulate his ideas of 
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might make some little addi- 
tion to his business which 
would occupy his time, and 
altogether was quite uncom- 
fortable. 

During the latter part of the 
afternoon he saw a man walk- 
ing up and down the sidewalk 
on the opposite side of the 
street, and looking, as he sup- 
posed and hoped, at his win- 
dow, but he did not come up. 

Will had not expected to do 
any business the first day, but 
at the same time was a little 
disappointed that evening 
when he went home, not hav- 
ing had a call. It was then 
that he thought how dreary it 
would be to stay there all day 
and a part of an evening. 

There was only one thing 
to do that evening, and that 
was to go and see Mary. The 
little dog came bouncing 
around the corner as usual, 
and in the usual way Mary met 
him in the hall. 

“You needn’t take off your 
coat, Will. I have been in 
the house all day, and have 
got just a little bit of a head- 
ache. I guess we had better 
go and take a walk, if you are 
not tired.” 

“Well, Iam not tired,” he 
said, “and I will be very glad 
to have the chance to move 
around a little.” 

“What did you do in the 
new office to-day ?” 

“T made a loan,” Will an- 
swered. 

“Why, that’s nice, that’s en- 
couraging. How much was 
ite 

“A bucket of coal.” 

“Will, you are a heathen to 
make fun of me in that way.” 

“T wasn’t making-fun of you, 
I was making fun of myself,” 
and they walked down to the 
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the business. He employed 

a lawyer to help him in getting up his blanks of various 
kinds, taking this precaution in order to set aside any 
loss because of lack of legal knowledge. 

As to rooms, he found what he was looking for, 
though he had to pay a little more rent than he had at 
first expected. One was a front room opening onto a 
side street, and the other was lighted from a court. 
It could be entered either from the hall or front office. 
In the front room there was a matting, a desk anda 
few chairs. He took two or three pictures from his 
own sleeping room to relieve the barrenness of the 
walls. He had painted on the windows “The Rich- 
mond Collateral Loan Co.” Noone knew what this 
meantas yet, especially as the office remained closed 
for nearly a week before Will could get away from 
the machine company’s office, The back room “wasa 


quite nervous. He went through the motions of eat- 

ing his supper, decked his hair, brushed up and called 

on Mary, to talk it all over again for the twentieth 

time, for she was still a little suspicious as to the regu- 

larity of the whole business, in spite of assurances. 
CHAPTER III. 

The next morning Will was in his office a little after 
eight o’clock. He kindled a fire in his new stove, as 
the air was a little chilly and he especially wanted 
something todo. He re-arranged his papers, moved 
about the few books which he had, made an entry of 
some small expense, sat down to look over the morn- 
ing paper, and tried to appear at ease and used to his 
surroundings. But he did not read much. He looked 
about the room, over the walls from one point to an- 





other, toward the door as he heard passing footsteps, 


sidewalk and moved along 
that quiet street, which at 
this time was particularly quiet, being a time in the 
evening when people were for the most part eating 
supper. ; 

“Well, what do you think of the prospect?” Mary 
asked. 

“TI think that it is all right,” said he, glad to assure 
himself as well as her, “but people have got to find out 
that I am in business, you know.” 

“I am afraid I will never like the business,” she an- 
swered. 

From this on the talk was of plans, plans, plans. 

The next afternoon, after another long wait on 
Will’s part, he had his first business call. After the 
preliminary “Good afternoon,” and “Be seated, sir,” a 
man who looked a little rusty and overworked said : 








Continued on page 44. 
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THE OLD MILLER’S CHRISTMAS MUSINGS. 


*Tis Christmas, and the pale stars beam 


With a mellow light on the snow-wrapped land. 


Nature is hushed, for every stream 
Is silenced by the frost king’s hand. 


White is my hair, as the snow that lies 


On wild and wold where the starlight falls ; 


Weak is my hand, as the bird that flies 
For shelter to the crumbling walls. 


By the crackling fire I sit to-night, 
My spirit sunk in loneliness ; 

No friend is nigh to give delight, 
Or soothe awhile my deep distress. 


By memory led I tread again 
The paths I’ve trod since infancy, 
Back to life’s sunny springtime, when 
My heart knew naught of misery. 


Again I hear my mother’s voice, 
Singing some strain, to please my ear, 

Whose memory since made me rejoice, 
When fate frowned on my way severe. 


Again my father’s form I spy, 
Home coming up the little hill, 

Which, like a sentinel, stood by 
The humble, ivy-mantled mill. 


I well remember with what pride 

I went to work in that old mill, 
And how my dusty coat I eyed, 

And boasted of my wond’rous skill. 


In many a mill of lofty height 
I’ve been since then, in cities fair, 
But never felt the deep delight 
That ever filled my bosom there. 


They tell me that there’s many a change 
In milling ways since I retired ; 

To me the tale seemed wild and strange— 
If true or not I ne’er inquired. 


For true or false, it mattered not 
To one like me, who’s old and ill, 
Whose fondest thoughts have ne’er forgot 
To wander back to that old mill. 


Oh, happy days—fleeting and few, 
Too soon your glorious light was o’er, 
Too soon, alas! your pleasure flew— 
To beam upon my life no more! 


In after years children arose 
Around my knee, dear as my breath, 


Whose hands, I fondly thought, would close 


All tenderly my eyes in death. 


As blossoms are by tempests torn, 
So my bright hopes were blasted all ; 
Each joy that of my hopes was born 
Was turned into the bitterest gall. 


I’ve now no son on whom to rest 
The weight of my declining years, 

No daughters near my aching breast 
To soothe, or wipe away my tears. 


My sons fell on the battle field— 
They sleep among the nameless throng 
Who bravely died ere they would yield 
Their country to the reign of wrong. 


My daughters followed her who gave 


Them birth and gave them her blue eyes ; 


Their hearts rest where the willows wave— 
Their souls sing far beyond the skies. 


And thus I am alone to-night, 
Whilst others are by love begirt, 
When sundered friends again unite, 

And ev’ry eye is bright with mirth. 


Yet, why should I, a wretch, repine, 


Whose sight is dim, whose strength is fled, 


When on this night the Babe Divine 
Had not whereon to lay His head ? 





Who freely left His home above— 
Whose glories none can comprehend— 

That He might lead, by light and love, 
His creatures to a glorious end. 


Glory to Him! May earth resound 
With loud hosannas to His name! 
May every land the wide world round 

The mercies of the Lord proclaim. 


§ t 


Maryboro’, Ireland, 1884. 





THE FLOUR TRADE OF GLASGOW. 


Minneapolis was recently visited by John Cassels, 
a leading Glasgow flour merchant, who was interviewed 
by a NORTHWESTERN MILLER representative, as fol- 
lows : 

“What position does Glasgow occupy as a flour re- 
ceiving port in Great Britain?” 

“Until recently it occupied a leading position asa 
foreign flour market and for a very simple reason we 
do not handle as much home made flour as others. 
Very little wheat is grown in Scotland and there is 
hardly any demand for English flour. About the only 
English flour sold there is from Lincolnshire, which has 
been in the market there for many years, and some of 
our bakers continue to use it, in very small quantity, 
however, for biscuit baking. While Glasgow has lost 
none of her trade in foreign flour, London and Liver- 
pool have of late outstripped her for the reason that 
the consumption of foreign flour has greatly increased 
in those cities. London has always been the leading 
market for some sorts of foreign flour, particularly 
Australian, while Liverpool has been the chief market 
for Californian. - I should state here, that in referring 
to Glasgow’s trade in foreign flour, I mean American 
flour from mills east of the Rocky mountains. We can 
only use Californian in limited quantities.” — 

“Where is the bulk of the Hungarian flour handled ?” 

“This flour goes to the leading markets of Great 
Britain in about equal quantities, Glasgow handling as 
much as any one market and more than most of the 
others.” 

“How many large flour importing houses are there 
in Glasgow ?” 

“About fifteen. The weekly consumption of foreign 
flour by the trade of Glasgow is, in round figures, 
about thirty thousand sacks of two hundred and eighty 
pounds each. These figures have ruled for the past 
three years. Before 1881 I think there was an increase 
each year, but our home millers have been improving 
their mills and making better flour to such an extent 
as to almost stop this increase, although there has not 
been any falling off as yet. Our imports for the first 
half of this year showed a falling off, it is true, but this 
was owing to the accumulation of heavy stocks, and 
not to a decreased consumption.” 

“Do you think there will be a decline in the imports 
of American flour by Great Britain ?” 

“IT do not see why there should be, for the reason 
that I think American flour will hold its own against 
all competitors. I do not believe that other countries 
can make good flour cheaper than American millers, 
though of course I do not overlook the importance at- 
tained by the wheat and flour trade of other countries 
in the past few years. I think that while prices are 
exceptionally low now, American farmers and millers 
must adjust themselves to a lower average of prices 
than they have been accustomed to. Prices have been 
kept up by the great corners in cereals gotten up by 
American speculators and the present reaction is per- 
fectly natural.” 

“What is the practice of the majority of Glasgow 
flour dealers? Do they buy outright from millers, or 
sell on commission ?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer. If you ask 
the flour dealer, he will tell you that what he is selling 
is consigned, while the American miller will tell you 
that he consigns hardly anything. For our part, we 
buy outright, as a rule, receiving few consignments. 
This is because we have established a trade in certain 
brands and are able to command a large order busi- 





ness. This is true of other large houses, though of 
course there are some houses who claim that almost 
the whole of their trade is in consignments.” 

“Do the bakers of Glasgow buy from dealers there, 
entirely, or do they deal direct with millers ?” 

“T know of no one that deals direct with the miller. 
The experiment has been tried, but I am not aware 
that the success was such as to encourage a continu- 
ance of direct transactions.” 

“What is the chief disadvantage of dealing direct 
with the miller?” 

“In dealing with the importer, the baker can use 
him as a sort of buffer. If there is any trouble with 
the flour, the dealer is right there to complain to, but 
in dealing direct with the miller the costly cable or the 
slow mail must be resorted to when disputes or claims 
for shortages or deficiency in quality are to be settled, 
and this is vexatious and unsatisfactory. The same 
rule applies to millers in buying foreign wheat.” 

“Do the large flour importers of Glasgow deal in for- 
eign wheat ?” 

“But few of them handle wheat or any other grain. 
There are some who do, however, and a few have a 
very extensive business in foreign cereals.” 

“In what proportions are American winter and 
spring wheat flours handled in Glasgow ?” 

“IT can not answer that question, because I have no 
data which will determine it. The bulk of the spring 
wheat flour comes from Minnesota, any other brands 
being looked upon with suspicion. The winter wheat 
flours of St. Louis are largely sold in Glasgow, and 
there are numerous mills throughout the winter wheat 
states which export, and some of these flours rank fully 
as high as St. Louis.” 

“How about the Glasgow mills? 
ing?” 

“They have been using Minnesota wheats for two 
years, having about three years ago changed their sys- 
tem, and they are now making flour which they brand 
as made from Minnesota hard wheat. It is a most 
excellent imitation of the Minnesota made flour, and 
this. is the chief factor in the competition with your 
flour in Glasgow. There is not so much success, if 
there be as much effort, by millers there, to equal 
American winter wheat flours of the top grades, as _ to 
duplicate your Minnesota springs. Of late, however, 
there has been more attention paid to this matter 
by our millers. They have a very good selection of 
winter wheats to choose from, are making good flour 
from it at low prices, which allows close competition 
with St. Louis and other winter wheat brands.” 

“Where does Glasgow’s flour trade come from ?” 

“Glasgow’s imports go to all parts of Scotland—in 
fact it is the leading flour supply depot of the country. 
There are large mills there, and there are mills thickly 
scattered throughout the country, but their wheat is 
mostly imported. I can not give the proportions of 
different varieties, but in Glasgow I think the bulk of 
the wheat ground is American and Black Sea sorts. 
They can not use Californian, or Australian, or Indian 
wheats in any quantity with satisfactory results.” 

“Do the Glasgow bakers send much bread to the 
country ?” 

“Some of them have a large country trade. This 
includes several large towns close by, like Paisley, 
with its seventy thousand people.” 

“What flours do the bakers use mostly ?” 

“For bread, Minnesota, with a mixture of St. Louis 
and Hungarian. One large bread baker uses nothing 
but Minnesota patents and Hungarian in his bread. He 
has a reputation which enables him to command the top 
prices of the market. Glasgow has five large biscuit 
(cracker) bakeries which export extensively to the con- 
tinent, Asia, Australia and other countries. They are 
not much known in America, like Peek, Frean & Co. 
and Huntley & Palmers, of England, who make more 
of the fancy goods in this line than do the Glasgow 
bakers. In their own lines their goods are fully equal 
to those of more celebrated makers, but they have 
not worked for so extended a trade as have the En- 
glishmen.” 


What are they do- 





If you would live long and comfortably, eat slowly, 
moderately and regularly, exercise, walk erect, breathe 
deeply, keep the skin and teeth clean, 























